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This  study,  completed  in  1985,   is  a  replication  of 
the  1982  "Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts."  The  data, 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  represent  the  largest  survey 
ever  undertaken  concerning  the  U.S.  public1 s  cultural  activities  and 
attitudes.  Interviews  were  completed  with  a  national  sample  of  13,675 
persons.  The  survey  was  designed  to  investigate:   (1)  the  audience 
size  for  individual  arts  activities  and  for  arts  as  a  whole;   (2)  the 
relationship  between  attendance  at  live  performances  and 
participation  through  watching  television  and  listening  to  radio  and 
recordings;   (3)  arts  participation  in  relation  to  geographic  regions 
and  community  types  and  sizes;   (4)  the  relationship  between  social, 
economic,  and  demographic  characteristics  and  participation  in  the 
arts;   (5)  the  effect  of  family  background;   (6)  competition  from 
non-art  activities;   (7)  the  extent  and  nature  of  unsatisfied  demano 
for  arts  activities;   (8)  reasons  for  nonattendance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  like  to  attend;  (9)  the  relationship  of  amateur 
participation  to  attendance;  and  (10)  the  role  of  formal  instruction 
and  a  young  age  exposure  to  the  arts.  Almost  40  percent  of  the 
respondents  had  attended  a  live  arts  performance,  and  3  percent  had 
appeared  in  a  public  performance  during  the  previous  year.  Tables  and 
graphs  are  included.  Appendices  include  survey  documentation  and 
background  on  methodology,  and  a  list  of  occupation  codes.  (JHP) 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  1985  Survey  of  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPA1 85)  is  a  replication 
of  perhaps  the  largest  single  survey  ever  conducted  on  the  cultural  activi- 
ties and  attitudes  of  the  American  public.  In  this  national  survey,  inter- 
views were  completed  with  a  probability  sample  of  13,675  respondents  across 
the  country.  The  SPA1 85  included  a  separate  national  sample  of  about  2,200 
respondents  over  age  18  in  each  of  the  first  six  months  of  1985. 

The  SPA1 85  data  were  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  ensure  that  they  met  rigorous  scientific  standards  of  sample 
design,  respondent  cooperation  and  interview  standardization.  This  also 
ensured  that  these  arts  participation  data  could  be  projected  to  the  na- 
tional population  with  unprecedented  confidence. 

SOME  GENERAL  FINDINGS  ^ 

Attendance  at  Live  Arts  Performances:  Extensive  data  were  collected  on  the 
public1 s  reported  attendance  at  seven  "core11  types  of  live  arts  perfor- 
mances and  events.  The  f o?.lowi  levels  of  annual  participation  rates  were 
found  across  the  seven  art  forms: 

Opera  3% 

Ballet  4% 

Jazz  10% 

Plays  12% 

Classical  Music  13% 

Musicals  17% 

Art  Museums  22% 

Almost  40%  of  all  SPA1 85  respondents  reported  having  attended  at  least  one 

of  these  seven  types  of  live  arts  performances  in  the  previous  12  months. 

In  addition,  more  than  27.  of  the  sample,  representing  almost  5  million 

American    adults,    reported  that  they,  themselves,  had  appeared  in  a  public 

performance  of  one  of  these  types  of  arts  events  in  the  previous  year. 
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SURVEY  METRuDOLOGY 


Respondents  in  the  survey  ware  part  of  a  larger  continuously  rotating 
panel  of  respondents  Kho  were  interviewed  every  six  months  over  a  three 
year  period.  These  individuals  lived  in  households  selected  by  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  to  be  randomly  representative  cf  the  total  U.3.  adult  popula- 
tion 18  years-  of  age  and  older.  Census  Bureau  population  counts  were  used 
to  draw  the  sample  in  such  a  way  that  all  individuals  living  in  households 
in  the  United  States  had  a  known  and  equal  chance  of  selection.  The  sample 
frame  was  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  1982  survey. 

All  individuals  aged  18  and  over  in  these  selected  households  were 
eligible  to  be  included  in  the  survey.  Less  than  15%  of  all  eligible  indi- 
viduals in  these  selected  households  could  not  be  interviewed.  The  final 
data  were  weighted  slightly  to  ensure  that  the  final  sample  was  completely 
representative  of  the  1985  U.S.  population  in  terms  of  age,  race  and 
gender. 

About  three-quarters  of  these  interviews  were  conducted  face-to-face 
in  the  respondent's  home.  Respondents  who  were  not  at  home  at  the  time  of 
the  interviewer's  visit  were  interviewed  by  telephone.  No  effective 
differences  were  generally  found  between  these  in-home  interviews  and  the 
telephone  interviews.  The  interview  took  about  five  minutes  to  complete 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1985  (i.e.,  January  through  June). 

Each  month's  interview  began  with  the  survey's  "core"  questions,  which 
referred  to  general  arts  participation  during  the  previous  12  months.  A 
second  set  of  "rotating"  items  (about  arts  socialization,  mass  media  usage, 
music  preferences,  etc.)  then  completed  the  interview;  unlike  the  1982  sur- 
vey, there  were  no  interviews  that  contained  all  of  these  rotated  items. 

The  completed  questionnaires  were  returned  to  the  Census  Bureau  in 
Suit land,  Maryland,  where  they  were  edited  for  final  keying  onto  a  computer 
tape.  These  coded  survey  answers  were  then  merged  with  the  coded  data  on 
each  respondent's  background  (e.g.,  age,  education,  raca)  obtained  in  the 
panel  part  of  the  Census  Bureau  survey.  These  background  data  were  then 
weighted  to  reflect  U.S.  population  characteristics  and  projected  to  the 
total  U.S.  adult  population. 

Several  statistical  analyses  have  been  applied  to  the  SPA' 85  data: 
cross -tabulations,  correlation  coefficients  and  odds-ratios.  The  c'-ta  were 
also  subjected  to  factor  analyses  and  cluster  analyses  to  identif>  basic 
underlying  dimensions  of  activity  participation  and  preferences.  These 
were  used  to  construct  indices  of  various  characteristics:  single  numbers 
that  indexed  or  summarized  each  respondent's  overall  attendance  at  arts 
performances  or  arts  socialization  experiences,  for  example. 

In  addition,  special  tabulations  were  produced  by  a  computer  program 
called  Multiple  Classification  Analysis  (MCA).  The  advantage  of  MCA  is 
that  it  can  produce  estimates  of  the  participation  of  population  sub-groups 
that  are  "purified"  or  adjusted  for  the  statistical  effects  of  other  fac- 
tors. These  adjusted  figures  are  preferable  to  simple  percentage  differ- 
ences, which  can  be  misleading  if  they  are  largely  a  function  of  other 
variables  that  predict  participation  (like  education  or  age). 
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Audience  Characteristics;  The  segmentation  of  the  public  attending  these 
seven  types  of  arts  events  followed  a  fairly  regular  pattern.  Thus,  atten- 
dance at  live  arts  events  was: 

.  Mainly  related  to  a  person's  socio-economic  background, 
particularly  in  terms  of  education,  but  also  in  terms 
of  occupation  and  income; 

.  Higher  among  women  than  among  men  (being  particularly 
high  among  unmarried  women  with  no  children); 

.  Higher  among  middle-aged  and  younger  adults  than  among 
older  people; 

.  Lower  among  rural  residents  than  among  people  living  in  urban 
or  suburban  areas;  lower  also  among  residents  of  the  South 
than  other  regions; 

.  Slightly  higher  among  unmarried  adults  than  among  married 
people  —  and  slightly  higher  among  adults  with  no  children 
living  in  their  households  (than  among  adults  with  children 
in  their  households); 

.  Lower  among  respondents  who  were  aot  in  the  labor  force 
(full-time  homemakers,  retired,  unemployed,  etc.)  vs. 
those  who  were  employed  in  a  paid  job; 

.  Higher  among  white  respondents  than  among  blacks  or  other 
racial  groups. 

Many  of  these  population  background  differences,  however,  did  not  hold  up 
after  other  factors  were  controlled  statistically.  In  particular,  the 
differences  by  income,  occupation,  age,  region,  employment  status  and  race 
were  considerably  reduced  or  eliminated  after  statistical  control  for  other 
factors  especially  after  control  for  the  respondent's  gender  and  educa- 
tional background. 

It  would  not  seem  appropriate,  therefore,  to  consider  these  other 
demographic  factors  as  important  determinants  or  predictors  of  arts  parti- 
cipation. That  is  not  to  deny  there  are  some  interesting  differences  to  be 
found  across  income,  age,  geographic,  and  other  demographic  categories, 
only  that  they  are  not  of  major  significance  in  differentiating  arts  ac- 
tivity in  tne  American  public. 
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Other  Arts  Activities:  The  SPA1 85  data  also  provided    baseline  information 

on  several  other  arts-related  activities.    For  example: 

.  86%  of  the  respondents  said  they  had  read  a  book  or 
magazine  in  the  past  12  months;  over  half  (56%)  reported 
they  had  read  a  novel,  short  story,  poem  or  play  over  that 
period. 

.  About  a  fifth  of  the  respondents  (19%)  reported  reading  poetry 
or  listening  to  a  poetry  reading. 

.  Some  40%  of  the  respondents  said  they  had  attended  an  arts  or 
crafts  fair  in  the  previous  year. 

.  Some  36%  of  the  respondents  reported  visiting  a  historic  site 
for  its  historic  or  design  value. 

In  addition,  substantial  proportions  of  respondents  (representing 
between  10  and  18  million  American  adults)  reported  participating  more 
directly  in  arts  activities.  Some  10%  reported  making  photographs,  movies 
or  videotapes  as  an  artistic  activity  in  the  previous  year;  9%  reported 
painting,  drawing,  sculpting  or  printmaking;  and  6%  reported  having  done 
creative  writing  in  the  form  of  short  stories,  poems,  plays,  and  the  like. 
Furthermore,  10%  of  respondents  said  they  had  taken  a  lesson  in  some  arts- 
related  activity  (e.g.,  literature,  music)  in  the  previous  12  months,  and 
over  4%  reported  dcing  some  form  of  "backstage11  work  (lighting,  sets,  pro- 
motion) in  connection  with  a  live  arts  performance. 

It  might  be  thought  thct  participation  in  these  other  arts-related  ac- 
tivities might  take  time  away  from,  or  otherwise  interfere  *.dth,  attendance 
at  the  seven  types  of  arts  events  noted  above;  however,  the  SPA  survey 
found  exactly  the  opposite.  The  more  particular  individuals  participated 
in  these  other  arts-related  activities  (e.g.,  painting,  taking  lessons, 
visiting  historic  sites,  making  photographs),  the  more  they  attended  arts 
performances  and  events. 

This  principle,     referred    to    as    "the    more,     the    more1',     is  found 
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throughout  the  topic  areas  examined  in  the  SPA1 85  study,  as  in  SPA1 82.  As 
has  been  found  in  other  leisure  activity  studies  of  the  public,  the  more- 
more  pattern  ic  a  recurrent  and  dominant  theme  in  this  study,  also  applying 
to  the  survey  questions  related  to  mass  media  usage  for  arts-related  con- 
tent, to  the  sur\«y  questions  related  to  prior  lessons  or  other  "socializa- 
tion" experiences  in  music  or  the  arts,  to  the  questions  related  to  prefer- 
ence fci.  more  serious  types  of  music,  and  to  the  questions  related  to  ex- 
pressed interest  in  attending  more  arts  performances  and  events.  The  prin- 
ciple applies  to  most  non-arts  activities  as  well:  the  more  active  and  ex- 
tensive a  person's  leisure  activities  and  interests  are,  then,  the  more 
likely  that  person  is  to  attend  arts  events  and  performances.  The  main  ex- 
ception found  in  this  study  was  for  the  activity  of  general  watching  of 
television. 

Arts  Participation  Index :  The  more-more  principle  is  particularly  in  evi- 
dence for  the  core  arts  questions.  In  general,  people  who  attend  one  of 
these  types  of  art"  performances  are  considerably  more  likely  to  attend 
each  of  the  others.  Thur,  the  attendance  rate  for  classical  music  perfor- 
mance among  people  who  attend  opera  is  71%,  while  the  attendance  rate  at 
classical  music  performances  for  people  who  do  not  attend  opera  is  only 
12%.  That  means  that  opera-goers  are  5.9  times  more  likely  to  attend  clas- 
sical concerts  as  are  non-goers. 

Ratios  of  at  least  this  magnitude  were  found  across  all  pairings  of 
the  seven  core  arts  questions  (e.g.,  the  overlap  of  jazz  with  ballet  audi- 
ences, or  the  overlap  of  audiences  for  jazz  and  art  museums).  They  obvi- 
ously indicate  considerable  overlap  across  arts  audiences  rather  than  a 
pattern  of  segmentation  of  the  arts  audience  into  jazz  fans,  opera  lovers, 
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etc* 

In  order  to  xV-'litate  analyses  of  the  core  questions  in  the  report, 
therefore,  a  simple  index  of  arts  participation  was  constructed  for  each 
respondent.  On  this  index,  each  respondent  wa.  given  one  point  for  each 
separate  type  of  arts  performance  attended.  Thus,  a  person  who  attended 
opera  and  ballet  performances  was  given  a  score  of  two;  a  person  who  at- 
tended opera,  ballet,  and  classical  music  concerts  was  given  a  score  of 
three.  (In  no  sense  should  these  calculations  be  .  iken  to  imply  that  par- 
ticipation in  one  art  form  is  equivalent  to  or  substitutable  for  participa- 
tion in  another  art  form.  These  procedures  simply  facilitate  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  range  of  respondent  arts  activities.) 

With  almost  40%  of  respondents  participating  in  at  least  one  arts  ac- 
tivity in  the  previous  year  (receiving  scores  of  1  through  7  depending  on 
the  numbei  of  separate  events  they  attended)  and  the  remaining  60%  of  non- 
attenders  receiving  a  score  of  zero  (0)  on  the  index,  the  overall  average 
score  for  the  entire  sample  on  this  arts  participation  index  worked  o  't  to 
bfi  about  0.8  activities. 
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TEN  POLICY  QUESTIONS 


The  SPA1 85  was  designed  to  answer  10  major  policy  questions  of  impor- 
tance to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  As  described  and  elaborated 
upon  by  the  Endowment's  Research  Division,  these  10  questions  were: 


1)  How  large  is  the  current  audience  for  individual  arts  and  for  the 
arts  as  a  whole?    As  noted  above,  in  terms  of    the    survey's  core 
questions    asked    of    all  respondents  in  the  survey,  almost  40%  of 
the  SPA' 85  sample  reported  that  they  had  attended  one  of  the  seven 
arts  events. 

Follow-up  questions  identified  differences  in  frequency  of 
participation  among  those  people  who  attended  these  seven  activi- 
ties. For  example,  among  respondents  who  reported  going  to  art 
galleries/museums  in  the  previous  month,  the  average  estimated 
number  of  such  attendances  was  1.8  per  month;  among  those  who  at- 
tended live  performances  of  ballet  and  musical  theatre,  the  aver- 
age estimated  number  of  performances  attended  was  1.4  per  month  or 
lower. 

Consistent  with  the  more-more  principle,  considerable  overlap 
was  found  across  audiences  for  the  various  art  forms.  People  who 
attended  one  type  of  arts  performance  were  2  to  10  times  more 
likely  to  attend  another.  For  example,  people  who  attended  a  jazz 
performance  were  nearly  six  times  more  likely  to  attend  a  classi- 
cal music  performance  than  were  non  jazz-goers.  Few  distinctive 
clusterings  of  arts  participation  were  found.  Thus,  the  idea  of 
highly  segmented  arts  audiences  was  not  supported  by  the  SPA  data. 
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2)  For  the  performing  arts,  what  is  the  relationship  between  atten- 
dance at  live  performances  and  participation  via  television ,  ra- 
dio >  and  recordings?  Consistent  again  with  the  more-more  princi- 
ple, respondents  who  report  watching  or  listening  to  arts-related 
content  in  mass  media  programs  are  also  more  likely  to  attend  live 
a^ts  performances.  Some  25%  of  respondents  who  reported  watching 
a  jazz  program  on  television  attended  a  live  jazz  performance, 
compared  to  only  a  10%  attendance  rate  at  live  jazz  performances 
for  the  overall  sample  (and  a  6%  rate  among  those  who  said  they 
had  not  seen  a  TV  jazz  program).  Approximately  the  same  ratios 
held  for  listening  to  jazz  on  the  radio  (31%  attendance  among  jazz 
radio  listeners  vs.  4%  among  non-listeners)  and  on  recordings  (32% 
vs.  4%). 

The  more  a  person  used  the  mass  media  for  arts-related  pro- 
grams, the  greater  the  likelihood  of  attendance  at  live  perfor- 
mances. Thus  the  attendance  rate  for  live  jazz  performances  rose 
to  44%  among  respondents  who  listened  to  jazz  music  on  all  three 
media  (TV,  radio  and  recordings). 

Jar  higher  proportions  of  responde  its  followed  arts-related 
content  in  the  mass  media  than  attended  parallel  arts  performances 
in  person.  Thus,  compared  to  the  10%  who  attended  a  live  jezz 
performance,  30%  of  respondents  said  they  had  listened  to  jazz 
music  on  one  of  the  three  media  outlets:  television,  radio  or 
recordings. 

Roughly  eqr  ivalent  proportions  of  the  sample  had  heard  jazz 
music  on  television  (17%),  on  radio  (18%)  or  on  records  or  tapes 
(19%).  About  the  same  proportion  of  the  sample  had  heard  classi- 
cal music  on  each  of  the  three  media:  television  (24%),  radio 
(21%)  and  recordings  (21%).  Some  35%  had  heard  classical  music  on 
at  least  one  of  these  three  media. 

However,  television  was  the  dominant  medium  for  the  other 
five  art  forms,  moreso  for  plays  and  bal^t  than  for  opera.  For 
opera,  the  media  usage  figures  were  TV  (12%),  radio  (7%)  and 
recordings  (7%),  with  a  total  of  17%  hearing  opera  on  at  least  one 
of  these  three  media.  For  musicals  the  figures  were  18%  for 
television,  5%  for  radio,  8%  for  recordings  and  22%  for  at  least 
one  of  these  three  media. 
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3)  Do  the  extent  and  nature  of  arts  participation  vary  with  geograph- 
i£  region  and  with  community  type  and  size?  Two  major  geographi- 
cal factors  were  examined  in  SPA1 85:    whether  the  respondent  lived 

1)  in  a  central  city  located  within  a  metropolitan  urban    area  or 

2)  within  an  SMSA  but  not  in  the  central  city,  or  3)  outside  an 
SMSA  —  and  whether  that  location  was  in  the  Northeast,  Northcen- 
tral, West  or  Southern  region  of  the  country.  (Census  Bureau  re- 
gulations on  respondent  confidentiality  severely  restrict  the  ex- 
tent of  geographic  differences  that  cculd  be  examined  in  the 
data. ) 

SMSA  Areas :  Residents  of  central  cities  within  an  SMSA  were 
more  likely  than  average  to  participate  in  the  arts,  reporting 
about  half  again  as  much  arts  participation  as  people  who  lived  in 
non-SMSA  areas.  However,  residents  within  an  SMSA,  but  not  in  the 
central  city,  reported  about  as  high  a  participation  level  as 
tho^e  in  the  central  cit:es.  This  could  be  because  of  the  greater 
presence  of  more  educated  and  younger  adults  living  within  SMSA's 
btit  outside  the  central  city. 

After  control  for  these  and  *ther  factors  that  distinguish 
respondents  from  different  SMSA  areas,  the  participation  levels 
for  respondents  inside  SMSAfs  but  outside  central  cities  were  re- 
duced to  about  average  for  the  entire  sample.  However,  the  parti- 
cipation rate  for  non-SMSA  respondents  rose  significantly.  After 
adjustment,  non-SMSA  participation  rate?  were  only  about  20%  lower 
than  those  for  residents  of  central  cities,  rather  than  the  almost 
50%  lower  figure  found  prior  to  adjustment. 

This  adjusted  analysis  thus  suggests  that  the  greater  access 
to  arts  performances  for  central  city  residents  may  be  a  factor  in 
their  greater  participation.  Moreover,  SMSA  residents  outside  the 
central  city  area  do  not  participate  more  than  average  once  other 
factors  are  taken  into  account.  SMSA  differences  in  arts  partici- 
pation were  proportionately  greater  for  ballet  and  opera  than  for 
attending  classical  music,  which  was  more  similar  across  SMSA 
areas . 

Region:  Residents  of  the  West  region  were  higher  on  the  index 
of  arts  participation  than  residents  in  the  Northcentral  or 
Northeast  regions.  Lowest  participation  was  reported  in  the 
South,  at  about  a  25%  lower  rate  than  in  the  West. 

These  regional  differences  again  reflect  differences  in  edu- 
cation, age,  race  and  other  background  factors  across  regions. 
Once  these  regional  differences  in  background  factors  are  taken 
into  account,  arts  participation  differences  are  somewhat  reduced. 
The  West  remains  the  most  active  region,  but  less  than  15%  higher 
than  the  Northeast  region  and  2C-30%  higher  than  the  Northcentral 
and  the  South  regions. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  locational  factors  divided  the 
country  into  24  separate  areas  by  region  and  by  specific  large  ci~ 
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ties  in  each  region*  As  expected,  people  living  in  larger 
cities — San  Francisco,  Philadelphia  and  Atlant^i-Miami-Tampa—had 
the  highest  proportions  of  active  «*rts  participants;  relatively 
hig\*  participation  level.*  were  also  reported  in  the  smaller  cities 
in  the  Western  states • 

After  controls  fo*.  lemogr^phic  differences  across  these  loca- 
tions, the  higher  figures  for  these  a^aas  did  remain.  After  ad- 
justment, higher  than  average  attendance  at  art  galleries  and 
reading  of  literature  was  reported  in  small  Western  cities,  while 
highest  attendance  at  jazz  performances  was  reported  by  Detroit 
area  residents,  at  ballet  in  Boston  and  at  musical  theatre  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago, 
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4)  What  is  the  relationship  between  an  individual's  social,  economic 
and  demographic  characteristics  and  the  individual 1 s  participation 
in  the  arts?  The  major  predictors  of  virtually  all  forms  of  arts 
participation  are  those  related  to  the  respondent's  socio-economic 
background,  in  terms  of  education,  occupation  and  income.  Levels 
of  participation  tend  to  be  slightly  sharper  for  education  than 
for  occupation  or  income,  but  it  is  clear  that  each  socio-economic 
factor  is  associated  with  higher  attendance  or  participation  for 
all  art  forms.' 

However,  these  three  socio-economic  background  measures  are 
highly  related  to  one  other.  People  with  more  years  of  education 
are  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  jobs  with  professional  and 
managerial  responsibilities,  which  in  turn  are  more  likely  to  pro- 
vide them  with  higher  incomes. 

A  multiple  regression  analysis  shows  that  education  emerges 
as  the  main  independent  predictor  of  arts  participation.  Both  in- 
come and  occupation  decline  notably  as  independent  predictors  once 
education  is  taken  into  account.  This  statistical  analysis  sug- 
gests that  the  differences  in  attendance  levels  by  income  and  oc- 
cupation can  be  linked  mainly  co  the  higher  levels  of  income  and 
occupation  of  people  with  more  years  of  formal  education.  In  oth- 
er words,  it  is  not  their  higher  income  per  se  hat  explains  why 
affluent  people  attend  more  arts  performances  according  to  this 
analysis;  raf.her,  it  is  generally  because  more  affluent  people 
have  more  years  of  education. 

The  same  pattern  is  found  for  occupational  differences.  How- 
ever, certain  important  income  and  occupational  differences  do 
remain  even  after  education  and  other  background  differences  are 
taken  into  account.  Respondents  in  more  "people-oriented"  jobs 
are  more  likely  to  be  arts  participants  than  those  in  "data- 
oriented"  or  "thing-oriented"  jobs.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
professional  occupations,  employees  in  technical  and  engineering 
fields  are  less  likely  to  participate  in  the  arts  than  are  teach- 
ers, lawyers  or  people  who  work  in  the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties. The  same  is  true  for  the  income  factor  in  the  case  of 
respondents  who  earn  more  than  $25,000  or  $50,000  per  year. 

Other  major  demographic  factors  related  to  arts  participation 
include  gender,  age  and  racr  ifferences  ri  arts  participation 
patterns  by  these  factors  indicate  that  higher  arts  participation 
is  associated  with  being  female,  middle-aged  and  white.  However, 
since  each  of  these  factors  is  affected  by  other  factors  (espe- 
cially by  differences  in  the  person's  level  of  education),  the  ef- 
fect also  needs  to  be  examined  in  the  context  of  these  other  fac- 
tors. 

Gender:  Women  report  about  15%  more  participation  in  the  arts 
than  do  men.  Moreover,  when  one  takes  into  account  their  differ- 
ing education  and  occupational  backgrounds,  female  participation 
rates    relative    to  males  of  equivalent  backgrounds  more  than  dou- 
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blc. 

More  detailed  analysis  also  reveals  that  women  who  are  unmar- 
ried and  have  no  children  are  particularly  more  likely  to  attend 
arts  events  —  both  in  relation  to  unmarried  men  and  in  relation 
to  married  women. 

Agf;  In  general,  reported  participation  is  highest  among 
middle-aged  people  and  lowest  among  older  people;  participation  by 
18-24  year  olds  is  slightly  lower  than  for  middle-aged  groups. 
These  unadjusted*  figures  indicate  that  attendance  begins  to  de- 
cline at  age  45,  and  drops  to  two-thirds  of  its  peak  level  among 
65-74  year  olds  and  to  less  than  half  of  that  level  past  age  75. 

The  adjusted  figures  tell  a  somewhat  different  story,  They 
indicate  fairly  constant  levels  of  attendance  for  all  age  groups 
up  to  age  75,  including  those  aged  65-74.  Attendance  among  even 
the  oldest  group  (aged  75+)  drops  to  only  about  25%  below  average, 
once  one  takes  into  account  other  background  characteristics  vis- 
a-vis arts  participation. 

Race:  Whites  report  more  than  50%  more  participation  in  the 
arts  than  do  blacks,  and  more  than  "other"  racial  groups  as  well. 
However,  this  picture  is  changed  considerably  after  statistical 
adjustment.  Taking  into  account  different  educational  levels, 
SMSA  locations  and  other  background  characteristics,  black  parti- 
cipation remains  lower  than  white  participation  —  but  only  about 
25%  lower.  The  rate  for  "other"  racial  groups  (mainly  Asian- 
Americans)  is  20%  less  than  that  for  whites,  once  other  factors 
are  controlled. 


The  SPA!85  analyses  also  revealed  that  a  person's  early  socializa- 
tion experiences,  as  well  as  his/her  current  family  background, 
have  an  effect  on  arts  participation.  These  early  background  fac- 
tors include  the  educational  background  of  one's  parents,  parental 
arts-related  behavior  and  lessons  or  classes  related  to  the  arts. 
These  factors  are  examined  under  Policy  Question  10  which  follows. 
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5)  What  effect  does  family  background  have  on  participation  in  the 
arts?  In  addition  to  the  education,  occupation  and  income  ana- 
lyses just  discussed,  other  household  variables  were  also  studied 
for  their  impacts  on  arts  participation.  Several  variables  ini- 
tially show  differential  levels  of  participation,  but  statistical 
control  for  related  background  factors  reduces  these  differences 
considerably. 

Marital  status:  Never-married  and  divorced  individuals  report 
the  most  active  arts  participation  on  the  average.  Widowed  indi- 
viduals are  least  active,  at  a  rate  of  at  least  40%  below  that  of 
the  divorced  or  never  mnrried.  Married  people  are  below  average 
in  participation,  but  only  slightly  so. 

However,  marital  status  categories  are  strongly  related  to 
other  factors,  particularly  age.  After  control  for  those  factors, 
few  of  these  differences  h}  marital  status  are  maintained,  outside 
the  finding  that  married  people  still  report  slightly  below  aver- 
age participation. 

While  marital  status  per  se  shows  little  effect  on  participa- 
tion, the  arts  participation  of  one's  spouse  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant determinant  of  a  person's  arts  activity.  If  one's  spouse 
attends  particular  types  of  arts  events,  the  likelihood  that  the 
respondent  will  as  well  is  over  50%  for  each  type  of  arts  activi- 
ty. 

Presence  of  Children:  Having  younger  and  more  children  in  the 
household  is  associated  with  less  arts  participation.  But  the 
differences  are  not  prono\inced.  Presence  of  children  under  the 
age  of  6  is  a  more  important  factor  than  the  number  of  children: 
people  with  2  or  more  children  undii  5  years  of  age  report  about  a 
third  less  participation  on  the  index  than  those  with  no  children. 
These  differences  do  not  tend  to  hold  up  after  statistical  control 
and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  presence  of  younger  children  in  a 
household  does  have  some  inhibiting  influence  on  arts  attendance, 
but  not  as  large  an  influence  as  might  be  expected  and  perhaps  not 
much  larger  than  that  associated  with  having  older  children. 

Work  hours :  In  general,  it  can  be  seen  that  people  who  report 
longer  work  hours  do  not  report  much  less  arts  participation.  For 
example,  people  working  over  50  hours  per  week  actually  attend 
more  arts  events  than  people  who  do  not  work  at  all.  This  differ- 
ence is,  of  course,  highly  related  to  age  and  education--since  so 
many  elderly  people  (who  are  also  less  educated)  do  not  work; 
unemployed  people  also  have  less  formal  education. 

Once  these  factors  are  controlled,  people  who  do  not  work  em- 
erge as  more  active  arts  participants.  However,  people  with  the 
longest  working  hours  are  still  very  close  to  average  in  arts  par- 
ticipation. 


In  general,  then,  these  family  and  household  factors  tend  not 
to  be  strongly  related  to  arts  participation.  This  suggests  that 
if  people  are  interested  or  involved  in  the  arto,  they  will  find 
some  way  to  fit  it  into  their  schedules. 
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§)  Are  there  patterns  of  non-arts  activities  which  are  associated 
with  arts  activities?  Among  the  potential  barriers  to  arts  parti- 
cipation are  the  other  activities  that  can  compete  for  a  person !s 
leisure  time.  A  series  of  14  such  leisure  activity  or  life-style 
questions  were  included  in  SPA1 85;  they  dealt  with  such  general 
leisure  activities  as  sports  and  doing  home  repairs. 

Far  larger  proportions  of  the  sample  reported  engaging  in 
most  of  these  ganeral  leisure  activities  than  was  the  case  for  the 
core  arts  questions.  For  example,  86%  reported  reading  a  book  or 
magazine  in  the  previous  12  months,  66%  playing  cards  or  other 
games,  59%  going  to  the  movies,  58%  doing  repairs  and  home  im- 
provements and  55%  gardening.  Responses  to  these  questions, 
thereiore,  indicate  a  considerable  amount  of  che  public's  leisure 
activity  is  unrelated  to  the  arts.  This  might  be  seen  as  compet- 
ing with  the  arts  for  the  public's  leisure  time. 

However,  rather  than  interfering  with  arts  participation,  at- 
tendance at  arts  performances  was  progressively  higher  among  peo- 
ple who  reported  participation  in  more  of  these  non  arts-related 
leisure  time  activities.  The  proportions  participating  in  an  arts 
activity  in  these  more  active  groups  are  usually  at  least  double 
those  in  the  least  active  groups,  and  for  certain  activities  are 
10  to  20  times  higher.  The  one  exception  is  for  general  televi- 
sion viewing  —  heavier  TV  viewers  attend  fewer  arts  performance's 
than  do  lighter  viewers. 

Again,  these  ratios  decrease  somewhat  after  control  for  other 
factors,  particularly  for  education  and  age- -which  are  major  pred- 
ictors of  participation  in  general  leisure  activities,  as  well  as 
in  arts  activities. 

At  an  individual  activity  level,  the  four  general  recreation- 
al activities  that  were  somewhat  more  closely  associated  with  at- 
tendance at  arts  performances  were  reading  books  and  magazines, 
attending  movies,  preparing  gourmet  meals  and  exercise  activities. 

In  particular,  reading  books  and  magazines  was  related  to  at- 
tending classical  music  concerts,  ballet  and  art  museums;  movie- 
going  was  strongly  related  to  attending  jazz,  museums,  play  and 
ballet  performances;  volunteer  and  charity  work  to  attending 
operas,  plays  and  musicals;  preparing  gourmev  meals  to  art  museums 
attendance;  and  exercise  with  attending  jazz  and  musical  theatre 
performances.  In  general,  however,  there  did  not  seem  enough  in- 
dividual variation  in  the  pattern  of  correlations  among  these  gen- 
eral leisure  activities  to  strongly  suggest  any  more  specific 
!,lif  e-styleM  factors  (e.g.,  at-home  vs.  away-from-home  activities) 
that  predicted  higher  arts  participation.  The  more-more  principle 
seems  to  provide  a  simpler  and  more  appropriate  depiction  of  the 
relation  between  arts  participation  and  leisure  activities. 
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7)  What  are  the  extent  and  nature  of  unsatisfied  demand  for  arts 

activities  individually  and  as  a  whole?  Respondents  in  SPA1 85 
were  asked  whether  they  would  prefer  to  attend  more  arts  events 
than  they  had  in  the  previous  12  months.  The  question  was  asked 
for  seven  core  arts  activities,  and  it  was  asked  of  respondents 
whether  they  had  attended  or  not  attended  such  an  event  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  proportion  of  respondents  wanting  to  attend  more  events 
was  much  larger  than  the  actual  proportion  of  attenders  for  each 
type  of  arts  event.  For  example,  in  contrast  to  the  10%  who  had 
attended  a  live  jazz  performance,  mora  th-n  19%  of  the  respondents 
wanted  to  go  to  (more)  jazz  performances  It  vould  appear  that 
latent  demand  for  jazz,  as  for  other  art  forms,  extends  far  beyond 
what  people  now  attend. 

This  latent  demand  for  ballet  performances  is  particularly 
high  in  relation  to  current  levels.  In  contrast  to  the  less  than 
4%  of  respondents  who  attended  a  ballet  performance  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  for  example,  over  three  times  as  many  people  (12%  of  the 
sample)  said  they  wanted  to  attend. 

Overall,  about  a  third  of  the  sample  (34%)  seemed  definitely 
not  interested  in  the  arts:  they  had  neither  attended  any  of  the 
seven  types  of  arts  events  nor  said  they  wanted  to  attend  any.  A 
slightly  loWer  proportion  of  the  sample  (27%)  said  they  wanted  to 
attend,  but  did  not  attend  any  of  the  arts  events.  The  remainder 
of  the  sample  (39%)  were  arts  attenders,  divided  between  that  35% 
who  had  attended  and  wanted  to  attend  more,  and  that  4%  who  had 
attended  but  were  not  interested  in  attending  more. 

In  all  art  forms,  proportionally  higher  numbers  of  current 
attenders  want  to  attend  more  arts  events  than  do  current  non- 
at tenders.  In  fact,  except  for  opera,  majorities  of  those  vho 
currently  attend  want  to  attend  more;  in  comparison,  no  more  than 
a  quarter  of  those  who  did  not  attend  want  to  attend  more  for  any 
activity.  This  is,  of  course,  a  further  example  of  "the  more,  the 
more11  phenomenon. 

At  the  same  time,  greater  absolute  numbers  of  current  non- 
attenders  want  to  attend  than  current  attenders  want  to  attend 
more  often.  Put  in  other  words,  arts  planners  have  a  greater  per 
person  receptivity  to  develop  an  expanded  audience  for  any  art 
form  by  contacting  attenders;  but  there  are  greater  numbers  of 
non-attenders  who  say  they  want  to  attend  (although  again  less 
than  a  quarter  of  those  people  say  they  want  to  attend).  This 
could  present  something  of  a  paradox  about  different  marketing 
strategies  for  the  two  groups. 

The  two  sets  of  questions  (attendance  and  preference  for  more 
attendance)  generate  four  types  of  individuals  for  each  art  form: 

1)  Those  who  had  attended  and  did  not  want  to  attend  more 
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2)  Those  who  had  attended  and  did  want  to  attend  more 

3)  Those  who  had  not  attended  but  did  want  to  attend 

4)  Those  who  had  not  attended  and  did  not  want  to  attend 


These  groupings  can  be  recombined  to  show  a  further  paradox 
regarding  which  art  forms  have  greatest  potential  for  increased 
audience.  In  terms  of  absolute  numbers  of  people  who  may  want  to 
attend  more,  these  figures  show  the  following  unmet  audience  po- 
tentials: 


Musicals 

Plays 

Jazz 

Art  Museums 

Ballet 

Opera 

Classical  Music 


20  million  people  (want  to  attend  more) 

13  million  people 
16  million  people 

14  million  people 
14  million  people 

9  million  people 
6  million  people 


These  numbers  are  obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  estimated 
numbers  who  say  they  want  to  attend  (more),  the  estimated  numbers 
who  currently  attend. 

However,  summing  these  figures  as  ratios  of  the  numbers  of 
persons  who  want  to  attend  divided  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  do 
attend  gives  virtually  the  opposite  impression: 


Ballet  •  3.0 

Opera  2*8 

Jazz  2.0 

Plays  1.9 

Musicals  1.7 

Art  Museums  1.4 

Classical  Music  1.3 


In  other  words,  almost  three  times  as  many  respondents  said  they 
wanted  to  attend  opera  as  had  currently  attended  —  compared  to 
less  than  a  one-and-a-half -to-one  ratio  for  attending  art  museums 
or  classical  music  concerts. 


Ballet  and  opera,  then,  show  the  greatest  potential  in  terms 
of  proportionate  growth.  But  these  numbers  are  also  largely  a 
function  of  the  present  lower  levels  of  attendance  for  ballet  and 
opera.  At  the  same  time,  this  higher  potential  for  ballet  and 
opera  is  reflected  in  several  other  proportions:  of  those  who 
want  to  attend  in  relation  to  those  who  do  attend,  of  those  non- 
attenders  who  want  to  attend  in  relation  to  attenders  who  want  to 
attend  more,  and  of  those  vho  want  to  attend  in  relation  to  all 
non-attenders . 
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8)  What  reasons  do  those  who  say  they  would  like  to  attend  arts 

activities  more  often  give  for  not  doing  so?  Respondents  who  said 
they  wanted  to  attend  more  arts  events  gave  several  reasons  for 
not  attending  more.  The  pattern  of  responses  to  this  "arts  bar- 
rier11 question  was  remarkably  similar  both  across  the  seven  art 
forms  and  across  attenders  and  non-attenders.  The  major  barrier 
respondents  perceived  for  not  attending  more  was  a  personal  one, 
described  as  "lack  of  time11.  This  response  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  findings  regarding  the  factors  that  mainly  restrict  the 
free  time  people  seem  to  have  available,  which  were  considered 
under  Policy  Question  5. 

The  second  and  third  most  important  barriers  were  cost  fac- 
tors and  accessibility  factors.  The  accessibility  factor  was 
given  as  a  particularly  important  reason  for  not  attending  art 
museums  more  often.  Other  barriers  mentioned  with  more  than  aver- 
age frequency  across  arts  activities  were  the  performances  being 
too  far  away,  problems  finding  someone  to  go  with  and  lack  of  suf- 
ficient personal  motivation. 
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9)  How  is  amateur  participation  related  to  attendance? 

As  noted  above,  about  a  tenth  of  SPA1 85  respondents  said  they  had 
made  photographs  as  an  artistic  activity,  or  had  done  painting, 
sculpting  or  creative  writing  in  the  previous  year.  The  relation- 
ship of  such  active  personal  arts  participation  to  the  core  SPA 
arts  participation  questions  was  examined,  as  well  as  that  for 
simply  being  a  spectator  at  arts  activities. 

Overall  core  arts  participation  was  considerably  higher  among 
respondents  scoring  high  on  an  index  combining  these  amateur  ac- 
tivities (like  photography,  painting,  sculpture,  creative  writing) 
and  spectator  arts  activities  (like  visiting  arts/crafts  fairs  or 
historic  sites).  Respondents  who  reported  5  to  7  such  activities 
were  up  to  five  times  more  liktly  than  the  rest  of  the  sample  to 
participate  in  the  seven  core  arts  activities  as  was  the  rest  of 
the  sample. 

Certain  of  these  amateur  and  other  arts  activities  were  re- 
lated to  attendance  at  arts  perf ormances  at  a  higher  level  than 
were  other  activities.  Among  amateur  arts  activities,  respondents 
who  did  creative  writing  were  particularly  more  likely  to  attend 
jazz,  play  and  ballet  performances.  Those  who  did  "backstage" 
concert  work  at  arts  performances  were  particularly  more  likely  to 
attend  ballet,  stage  plays  and  art  museums.  Among  spectator  arts 
activities,  visiting  science  museums,  historic  sites  and 
arts/crafts  fairs  was  most  highly  related  to  visiting  art  museums, 
and  to  Attending  ballet,,  musical  theatre  and  classical  music  per- 
formances —  and  to  reading  literature. 

In  general,  however,  the  more  active,  participatory  arts- 
related  activities  (such  as  painting  or  creative  writing)  were 
more  closely  related  to  the  arts  participation  index  than  "specta- 
tor" activities  (visiting  science  museums  or  historic  sites). 
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10)  222  does  formal  instruction  and  training  in  the  arts  and  early 
exposure  while  growing  up  affect  later  participation?    The  survey 
examined    instruction    and    training    experiences  at  various  other 
•  times  in  people's  lives,  such  as    lessons,    appreciation  classes, 
and  parental  example  or  encouragement . 

The  forms  of  arts  socialization  most  frequently  reported  in 
the  survey  were  through  music  lessons  (47%)  and  parental  en- 
couragement of  independent  reading  (67%).  In  addition,  over  a 
third  of  the  sample  (34%)  reported  having  taken  lessons  in  some 
craft  (such  as  pottery  or  weaving)  at  some  time  in  their  life,  and 
a  quarter  (25%)  reported  taking  a  class  in  one  of  the  visual  arts; 
nearly  one  in  five  (19%)  reported  having  taken  art  appreciation 
classes.  Also,  close  to  a  third  of  the  respondents  said  their 
parents  had  taken  them  to  art  museums  or  to  live  arts  perfor- 
mances, and  almost  a  third  said  their  parents  at  least  occasional- 
ly listened  to  classical  music  or  opera  when  they  (the  respon- 
dents) were  growing  up.  In  all,  only  27%  of  the  sample  said  they 
had  experienced  none  of  these  varieties  of  arts  socialization, 
with  34%  not  having  had  classes  or  lessons  and  58%  not  having 
parents  who  took  them  to  arts  events  or  encouraged  participation. 

There  are  some  distinct  age  differences  concerning  when  these 
socialization  experiences  occurred  for  this  sample  of  adults.  Al- 
most half  of  those  who  took  music  lessons  (and  about  a  quarter  of 
the  entire  sample)  reported  taking  music  lessons  before  they  were 
12  years  old;  this  pattern  of  early  socialization  was  also  the 
case  for  almost  three-quarters  of  those  respondents  who  had  taken 
ballet  lessons.  More  of  those  who  took  lessons  in  the  visual  and 
other  art  forms  (acting,  writing,  crafts),  however,  took  lessons 
when  they  were  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17;  31%  of  all  respon- 
dents also  reported  taking  music  lessons  during  this  period  in 
their  lives . 

The  peak  years  for  appreciation  classes,  however,  were  "the 
college  years11,  that  is  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24.  At  least 
one  respondent  in  ten  reported  having  taken  such  a  class  at  that 
point  in  their  lives,  and  roughly  one  in  ten  reported  taking  les- 
sons in  music,  visual  arts  media,  acting,  creative  writing  and 
crafts  activities.  Except  for  the  slight  increase  in  crafts  ac- 
tivities, reported  participation  levels  in  all  classes  and  lessons 
dropped  dramatically  past  age  25.  It  would  appear  that  most  arts 
learning  and  training  experiences  are  largely  confined  to  those 
periods  in  peoples1  lives  when  they  are  under  the  age  of  25. 

Consistent  once  again  with  the  more-more  principle,  people 
who  report  more  socialization  experiences  also  report  higher  at- 
tendance at  related  arts  events.  For  example,  respondents  who  had 
taken  music  lessons,  who  had  music  appreciation  classes,  or  who 
had  parents  who  listened  to  classical  music  were  about  three  times 
more  likely  to  report  attending  a  live  jazz  performance  or  a  live 
classical  music  performance  than  were  respondents  who  reported  not 
having    grown  up  with  such  experiences;  they  were  also  more  likely 
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to  attend  operas  and  musical  theater.  The  strongest  impact  on 
adult  arts  participation  was  found  for  ballet:  those  who  reported 
having  had  ballet  lessons  **ere  almost  6  times  more  likely  to  at- 
tend a  ballet  performance  than  those  who  had  not  had  such  lessons. 

People  who  had  taken  both  music  lessons  and  music  apprecia- 
tion classes  are  more  likely  to  attend  live  classical  music  per- 
formances than  are  people  who  have  taken  only  one  or  the  other. 
However ,  both  socialization  and  attendance  are  related  to  common 
demographic  factors,  like  education  and  age.  When  these  factors 
are  controlled  statistically,  the  differences  between  socialized 
respondents  and  non-socialized  respondents  diminish  considerably 
—  sometimes  to  about  half  the  differentials  noted  above.  Thus, 
as  was  the  case  with  exposure  to  the  mass  media,  people  reporting 
various  arts  socialisation  experiences  (usually  in  their  teen-aged 
years)  appear  to  be  half  to  two-thirds  again  as  likely  to  report 
attending  a  related  arts  event  as  those  who  have  not  had  such  so- 
cialization experiences,  other  factors  being  equal. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

SPA1 85  is  a  comprehensive  body  of  national  survey  data  concerning  the 
American  public's  arts  activities.  It  identifies  major  demographic  deter- 
minants of  arts  participation,  in  particular  a  person's  level  of  education. 
Within  certain  education  categories,  income,  occupation,  gender  and  age 
also  seem  to  exert  some  influence  on  the  public's  arts  participation.  On 
the  other  hand,  marital  status,  presence  of  children  and  paid  work  demands 
generally  do  not  seem  important  inhibitors  of  arts  participation.  With  a 
few  notable  exceptions  for  particular  art  forms,  living  in  different  geo- 
graphical regions  of  the  country,  or  in  urban  or  rural  areas,  is  not  relat- 
ed to  large  differences  in  arts  participation. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  other,  non-demographic  factors  ex- 
amined in  SPA1 85,  there  is  a  clear  tendency  for  people  already  involved  and 
active  in  leisure  pursuits  and  arts-related  activities  to  participate  more. 
Thus,  present  arts  participants  are  disproportionately  more  likely  to  watch 
or  listen  to  arts-related  content  in  the  mass  media,  to  like  jazz  or  clas- 
sical music,  to  be  active  in  other  arts-related  activities  and  to  be  gen- 
erally active  in  other  away-f rom-home  leisure  activities  than  are  non-arts 
participants.  Moreover,  those  who  are  already  participating  in  the  arts 
are  more  likely  to  say  they  would  like  to  participate  even  more. 

Among  these  factors,  attention  to  the  mass  media  emerged  as  the  most 
important,  overall  predictor  of  arts  participation,  indicating  this  to  be  a 
very  important  outlet  or  stimulant  for  arts  appreciation.  Nonetheless,  as 
with  all  the  factors  in  this  study,  it  is  not  possible  from  a  single  survey 
to  state  definitively  which  factors  are  causes  of  arts  participation  and 
which  are  themselves  a  result  of  attending  some  arts  events. 

The  present  analysis  represents  only  a  brief  look  at    this    very  rich 
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source  of  data  on  Americans1  arts  participation.  Only  now  are  certain  lo- 
cal and  regional  arts  agencies  beginning  to  examine  the  relevance  and  ap- 
plicability of  these  data  for  their  own  communities.  Data  collected  in  fu- 
ture national  surveys  will  be  able  to  use  the  1982  and  1985  surveys  as 
benchmarks  for  determining  long-term  trends  in  the  role  of  the  arts  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  American  public. 

Much  work  has  yet  to  be  done  to  identify  the  idiosyncratic  patterns  of 
arts  participation  within  important  subsets  of  the  American  public:  e.g., 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  retired  and  unemployed  people,  low  income  groups 
and  people  living  in  more  remote  rural  areas.  The  same  is  true  for  arts 
participation  patterns  within  the  same  household,  in  relation  to  how  the 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  husbands  and  wives  (or  children  and  grandparents) 
In  the  same  household  influence  arts  participation  of  other  household 
members.  Nor  has  much  analysis  been  undertaken  to  identify  important  pat-, 
terning  or  segmenting  of  arts  activities  for  certain  groups  of  individuals. 

We  should  consider,  therefore,  that  the  analysis  contained  in  this  re- 
port only  scratches  the  surface  of  the  potentials  of  the  SPA1 85  data  for 
future  arts  planning  and  development.  Data  tapes,  disks  and  "user- 
friendly"  manuals  are  currently  being  developed  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land to  aid  in  the  process  of  disseminating  these  data  to  the  widest  possi- 
ble audience  and  community  of  users. 
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Chapter  1 
INTRODUCTION 

The  1982  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPA1 82) 
represented  an  important  advance  in  our  understanding  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  role  of  the  arts  in  American  daily  life.  While  several  nation- 
al and  regional  surveys  had  been  conducted  on  public  participation  in,  and 
attitudes  about,  the  arts  in  American  life  prior  to  SPA1 52,  they  were  sub- 
ject to  several  limitations.  The  studies  conducted  up  to  1980  had  not  ade- 
quately articulated  a  standard  definition  of  arts  participation  for  partic- 
ular arts  activities  (e.g.,  opera,  jazz).  Nor  had  they  fully  or  con- 
sistently examined  various  modes  of  arts  participation  as  performer,  audi- 
ence member  or  user  of  the  mass  media.  The  incompatibility  of  question 
wording  and  of  procedures  employed  in  data  collection  across  the  various 
studies  prior  to  1980  limited  their  use  in  identifying  trends  in  arts  par- 
ticipation over  time. 

In  addition,  most  of  these  studies  depended  upon  telephone  surveys 
which,  compared  to  personal  interviews,  tend  to  overrepresent  the  more  edu- 
cated and  affluent  portion  of  the  population.  These  problems  were  com- 
pounded by  uncertainties  about  the  response  rates  that  could  be  obtained  in 
such  studies.  They  indicated  the  necessity,  then,  for  a  more  systematic 
and  definitive  collection  of  arts  participation  data  that  could  be  general- 
ized to  the  American  population  with  suitable  confidence  and  could  be  re- 
plicated regularly  to  track  trends  in  participation. 

This  document  represents  Volume  I  of  the  final  report  for  SPA 1 85 . 
Like  the  earlier  report  on  SPA1 82,  this  report  is  a  self-contained  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  SPA1 85  methodology  and  results.  However,  given  that  there  have 
now  been  two  SPA  surveys,  one  for  1982  and  one  for  1985,  this  report  also 
contains  a  second  volume  which  separately  analyzes  changes  in  arts  partici- 
pation during  the  three  year  interval  which  separates  the  two  surveys 


PURPOSES  OF  THE  SURVEY  OF  PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS 

The  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  establishes  for  the 
first  time  the  extent  of  public  participation  in  specific  arts  activities 
in  the  United  States.  Such  data  can  be  used  for  several  p- licy-making  pur- 
poses in  addition  to  estimating  the  number  of  arts  p*  -ticipants.  These  in- 
clude: (1)  establishing  a  benchmark  against  which  to  compare  future  levels 
of  arts  participation;  (2)  identifying  segments  of  the  population  that  are 
more  or  less  active  in  the  arts;  (3)  determining  factors  that  seem  to 
stimulate  or  inhibit  arts  participation;  and  (4)  identifying  various  types 
of  arts  participation.  The  data,  then,  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  identi- 
fying trends  in  arts-related  behavior  in  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
we  have  designated  the  1985  study  with  the  acronym  SPA1 85  to  distinguish  it 
from  future  studies  and  from  the  1982  survey. 

The  data  were  collected  in  household  surveys  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  involving  mainly  personal  interviews  with  a  large 
cross-section  sample  of  adult  Americans  (over  age  18)  as  part  of  a  larger 
social  indicator  study  of  the  American  population.  The  recognized  quality 
and  care  of  the  Bureau's  work  is  the  major  attractive  feature  of  thi3  data 
collection  method.  The  Bureau's  ability  to  collect  standardized  data  with 
minimal  distortion  due  to  respondent  noncooperation  and  sampling  bias  is 
unsurpassed. 

The  Census  Bureau  interviewed  approximately  2,200  respondents  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1385,  so  that  arts  participation  data  ara  available 
for  over  13,000  respondents.*  The  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  consulted  on  the  design  and  elocution  of  the  study  and  super- 
vised the  preparation  of  the  data  tapes,  the  subsequent  analysis  of  the 
data 'and  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

*  Due  to  administrative  and  budgetary  constraints,  SPA1 85  data  collection 
was  limited  to  the  first  six  months  of  1985,  unlike  the  SPA' 82  data  collec- 
tion schedule  which  covered  the  entire  year. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THIS  REPORT 

Material  in  subsequent  analyses  in  this  report  is  organized  into  nine 
chapters.  Chapter  2  examines  in  detail  the  fi«ld  procedures  and  methodolo- 
gy used  in  the  study,  with  further  details  given  in  Appendix  A.  Chapter  2 
and  Appendix  A  examine  not  only  the  field  work  and  sampling  aspects  of  the 
study,  but  also  the  questionnaire  design,  the  procedures  for  coding  and 
data  processing  and  the  basic  analysis  methods  employed.  Detailed  examples 
are  given  of  how  the  techniques  of  cross-tabulation,  factor  analysis,  and 
the  regression  technique  called  "Multiple  Classification  Analysis"  can  be 
applied  to  the  arts-.related  questions  examined  in  this  study.  These  ana- 
lytic techniques  are  the  main  ones  employed  in  Chapters  3  through  9. 

Chapter  3  examines  the  "core"  participation  questions  or  attendance  at 
seven  types  of  live  arts  performances  and  events:  jazz,  classical  music, 
opera,  musicals,  plays,  ballet,  and  art  galleries  and  museums;  in  addition, 
the  reading  of  more  serious  forms  of  literature  (i.e.,  novels,  short 
stories,  poems,  plays)  is  included  in  this  set  of  core  questions.  These 
eight  core  questions  were  asked  in  each  of  the  six  months  of  the  survey  and 
are  thus  available  for  all  13,675  respondents  in  the  survey.  (The  "core" 
questions  will  be  a  phrase  used  throughout  this  report  to  refer  to  measure- 
ments of  participation  in  these  eight  arts-related  activities.)  In  addi- 
tion, questions  were  included  on  participation  as  a  performer  in  several  of 
these  types  of  activities. 

Chapter  4  examines  certain  methodological  features  and  niore  detailed 
specialized  analyses  of  these  Chapter  3  data  on  core  question  participa- 
tion. Among  the  methodological  questions  addressed  are:  What  seasonal  or 
month-to-month  -  variations  can  be  found  in  arts-related  activities?  How 
internally  consistent  are  respondent  reports  of  monthly  participation  with 


their  reports  of  annual  participation?  How  consistent  are  audience  atten- 
dance data  from  arts  organizations  with  other  American  surveys  of  arts  par- 
ticipation conducted  in  this  country,  and  with  surveys  of  arts  participa- 
tion conducted  in  other  countries?  In  addition,  more  detailed  analysis  of 
differences  in  participation  is  provided  by  the  respondent's  Occupation  and 
by  the  arts  participation  of  the  other  members  of  the  respondent's  house- 
hold. 

Chapter  A  nlso  briefly  examines  the  various  types  of  facilities  or  lo- 
cations at  which  arts  performances  are  attended;  that  is,  whether  arts  per- 
formances are  seen  in  public  or  private  facilities,  in  theatres,  or  in  re- 
ligious or  educational  institutions. 

Chapter  5  is  the  first  of  the  five  chapters  dealing  with  the  rotating 
or  '■non-core"  survey  questions,  which  were  asked  only  in  certain  months  cf 
the  survey  (the  schedule  of  thase  rotating  items  varied  month  by  month,  as 
shown  in  Table  2.2  of  Chapter  2).  Chapter  5  deals  with  more  general  ques- 
tions about  leisure— namely  items  that  asked  respondents  to  describe  their 
participation  in  other  leisure  and  recreational  activities.  S  me  of  these 
items  were  general  activities  (e.g.,  movies,  hardening)  and  others  were 
more  cultural  in  orientation  (e.g.,  poetry  readings,  visiting  science  muse- 
ums). Answers  to  these  items,  therefore,  put  each  respondent's  arts- 
related  activities  into  the  context  of  general  everyday  activity  patterns, 
and  allow  one  to  examina  the  extent  to  which  these  acti/ities  seem  either 
to  stimulate  or  to  inhibit  arts  participation. 

Chapter  6  examines  the  extent  to  wh^.h  the  public  uses  the  mass  media 
for  arts-related  content.  How  many  American  adults  watch  theatre  or  ballet 
on  television?  Do  they  listen  to  jazz  or  classical  music  on  the  radio,  or 
on  pre-recorded  tapes  and  records?    Responses  to  those  media  questions  maha 
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it  possible  to  measure  the  amc  nt  of  arts  exposure  and  participation  that 
take  place  outside  of  attendance  at  live  performances,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tionship between  media  participation  ana  relates  to  attendance  at  live  per- 
formances . 

Chapter  7  examines  the  extent  of  the  respondents'  prior  "socializa- 
tion11  into  the  arts.  Socialization  questions  include  having  taken  lessons 
or  classes  in  music  or  other  art  forms,  courses  in  music  or  art  apprecia- 
tion, and  parental  exposure  to,  and  encouragement  of,  arts-related  activi- 
ties. These  questions  make  it  possible  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  pub- 
lic participation  is  a  reflection  of  this  prior  exposure  to  the  arts.  For 
example,  how  much  of  the  arts  audience  is  made  up  of  people  who  have  had 
such  prior  experience  with  the  arts? 

Chapter  8  deals  with  the  respondents1  interests  in  increased  arts  par- 
ticipation, and  with  the  perceived  barriers  that  respondents  feel  inhibit 
increased  arts  participation  on  their  part.  Barriers  examined  include  not 
only  external  probxems,  such  as  cost  or  distance  factors,  but  also  internal 
factors  like  lack  of  personal  interest  and  motivation.  These  questions 
therefore,  reflect  the  "untapped"  markets  for  arts  exposure,  and  the  fac- 
tors that  limit  these  potential  arts  audiences. 

Chapter  9  is  devoted  to  examining  respondents1  music  preferences. 
What  proportions  of  the  public  enjoy  listening  to  classical  music,  to 
opera,  or  to  jazz,  rock  or  country-western  music?  How  do  these  music 
preferences  cluster  together,  and  what  is  the  demographic  make-up  of  the 
audience  for  a  particular  type  of  music  or  music  cluster?  What  is  the  re- 
lation of  these  music  preferences  to  attendance  at  live  arts  performances? 

Because  each  of  t-ne  rotating  items  was  only  asked  on  one  month's  sur- 
vey,   and    SPA1 85    data  collection  covered  only  the  first  six  months  of  the 
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year,  it  was  not  possible  to  do  any  combined  analysis  of  all  the  factors 
bearing  on  participation  as  was  done  in  the  1982  survey.  Readers  interest- 
ed in  such  an  analysis  should  consult  the  1982  report,  Chapter  10  of  which 
explores  the  relative  strength  of  the  major  rotating  survey  questions  in 
predicting  participation  in  core  arts  questions.  Arts  socialization  ex- 
periences,  mass  media  exposure  to  the  arts,  music  preferences,  general  re- 
creation activities  and  arts-related  recreation  activities  were  compared  in 
this  respect. 

As  described  further  in  Chapter  2,  the  exposition  of  survey  material 
in  Chapters  5  through  9  (and  to  a  large  extent  Chapter  3)  is  organized  in 
the  following  order  of  presentation: 

1)  Exact  question  wordings  and  the  number  of  responses  to  each 
response  alternative  for  each  focal  question  for  that  chapter; 

2)  Percentages  of  the  responses  to  each  question; 

3)  Cross- tabulations  of  responses  by  basic  demographic  factors; 

4)  Adjusted  cross-tabulation  for  these  demographic  factors  by 
Multiple  Classification  Analysis; 

5)  Factor  analyses  of  how  these  questions  are  mutually  related 
in  potential  clusters  of  more  strongly  correlated  variables, 
based  on  1982  SPA  results. 

6)  Indices  to  summarize  these  variable  interrelationships,  as 
well  as  the  demographic  differences  in  these  indices; 

7)  Relation  of  the  responses  to  the  individual  questions  in  each 
chapter  to  the  core  arts  participation  questions  (as  reported 
in  Chapter  3); 

8)  Relation  of  these  indices  (in  each  chapter)  to  the  core 
participation  questions. 

Detailed  information  on  the  survey  methodology  is  given  in  the  next 
chapter,  with  fuller  details  provided  in  Appendix  A.  Readers  interested  in 
the  survey  results  can  proceed  directly  on  to  Chapter  3,  although  they  may 
need  to  refer  back  to  Chapter  2  for  further  explanation  of  the  methodologi- 


k  cal  techniques  and  conventions  used  in  this  report. 
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Chapter  2 

FIELD  PROCEDURES  AND  METHODOLOGY  FOR  SPA1 85 

The  1385  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPA)  interviewed 
a  representative  national  sample  of  13,675  persons  aged  18  and  over  about 
their  participation  in  the  arts,  their  arts  experiences  and  preferences. 
Interviews  were  conducted  mainly  in  person  in  six  separate  months:  from 
January  of  1985  throv?h  June  of  1985,  Each  month's  sample  was  made  up  of  a 
separate  national  cross- sect ion  sample  of  about  2200  respondents. 

The  sample  consisted  of  supplemental  interviews  in  randomly  selecte 
households  in  a  continuous  omnibus  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  various  federal  agencies.  That  panel  study  has  been  conducted 
regularly  since  July  1972.  In  the  national  sample  of  this  omnibus  survey, 
72,000  households  are  visited  over  a  three  and  a  half  year  period,  with  new 
units  replacing  expired  ones  at  the  end  of  that  period.  It  is  a  sample  of 
housing  units  and  not  individuals.  Respondents  in  these  omnibus  survey 
households  are  interviewed  every  six  months  over  a  three  and  a  half  year 
period  for  a  total  of  seven  interviews. 

In  order  to  have  minimal  impact  on  the  responses  to  other  parts  of  the 
survey,  the  SPA  sample  consisted  solely  of  respondents  in  households  in 
the  final  (seventh)  round  of  the  panel  —  called  the  "exit  rotation.11  That 
meant  that  most  respondents  had  been  interviewed  before  (up  to  six  times 
over  ths  previous  thrr*e  and  a  half  y-ars).  The  SPA  survey  questions  thus 
came  *\t  the  end  of  the  seventh  round  of  interviewing.  Interviewing  took 
place  each  month  at  approximately  10,000  households,  of  which  about  one- 
fourth  were  administered  the  SPA. 
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The  same  rules  for  confidentiality  were  applied  ti  the  SPA  as  were 
used  for  the  larger  survey.  In  each  eligible  household,  all  members  who 
were  18  years  of  age  or  older  were  to  be  included  in  the  SPA  sample,  thus 
making  the  sample  self -weighting  in  terms  of  adult  household  composition. 
The  SPA  questions  were  asked  immediately  after  the  omnibus  survey  questions 
were  completed.  If  the  eligible  respondent  could  not  complete  the  SPA  in 
person,  it  was  completed  by  telephone. 

It  is  unclear  whether,  or  how  much,  responses  to  the  SPA  questions 
were  affected  by  their  being  asked  in  this  content  of  a  seventh  survey 
round  with  repeated  questions  about  other  topic  areas.  Respondents  might 
have  underreported  participation  in  order  to  complete  the  survey  more 
quickly  (having  learned  that  "yes"  responses  lead  to  additional  questions 
while  "no"  responses  skip  to  other  parts  of  the  survey)  or  because  they  saw 
these  questions  as  some  follow-up  check  on  these  questions.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  might  have  overreported  participation  because  they  had  little 
activity  to  report,  wanted  to  please  or  impress  the  announced  sponsors  of 
the  survey  (the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts),  or  desired  to  portray 
themselves  to  interviewers  as  cultural,  literate  or  sophisticated  individu- 
als. (Although  no  strict  experimental  evidence  was  collected  to  verify  the 
extent  of  any  such  biases  in  reporting,  a  follow-up  telephone  survey  con- 
ducted at  the  University  of  Maryland  produced  activity  estimates  that  were 
c]ose  to  those  in  the  SPA,  suggesting  no  major  biasing  effect  of  the  field 
procedures  used  in  the  SPA.) 
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Table  2.1:    Core  Arts  Participation  Questions 


jggtea*  aro  oboatt  YOUH  aothdtloe  during 
•**W-*b*«W**Sl  i,ir  

IS.  (During  tho  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  DM  you  oo  to  a 
I      ll»o  ballot  portorwtanoa?  ^rougoto* 

OjjHjifjthslAST  12  MONTHS,  dM  YOU  9*  toe  lr»*j**x 

I      oD  No 

I           Y*c  -  How  mortytm^dM  you  do  thi*  LAST  MONTH? 

I           1  □  Non* 

mony  dm**  dU  you  do  the*  LAST  MONTH- - 
 1-~*d 

J           2  □  On* 

1»— .? 

1           3  □  2*3 

1  □  NOfM 

I            4  □  4*5 

2  □  Oflt 

3  □  2-3 

4  □  4*6 

I            •  □  6  of  mor* 

1       L^ET"9..     LAST  12  MONTHS,)   *>M  you  viert  an 
1      AST  pottery  or  on  AWT  tnuooum? 

•  □  Sorm 

Oft 

1      oQ  no 

I           Yw*  How  mony  Un  w  dM  you  do  thi*  LAST  MONTH  7 

2.  (During  th*  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DM  you  go  to  *  Hvo 

1           1  U  Nono 
I           2  □  Or* 

oQ  No 

I  .        zD  2*3 

Yos-How 

many  tfano*  did  yor  do  thi*  LAST  MONTH  ? 

1           4  □  4*5 

i  □  Nono 

I           •  □  Sornror* 

2  □  On* 

2*3 

p So.  (During  dw  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DM  you  ptey  0  mueteal 

*□  4*5 

|           Q  ri  Ma  _  C*m  m  Qm 
1          v  u  no  *  ^fup  to  9m 

I  □  SorifK 

*o 

1           1  CI  Vm 

S.  (During  tb*  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  OU  you**to*  fewoaora? 

1  So.  PMyou  ptey  «ny  nloMteol  muolc? 

oD  No 

oG  No 

V—  *  How  wwy  Mm—  dM  y*»tdoth*a  LAST  MOUTH  ?  j 

1  □  Yo* 

i  □  Nono 

So*  DM  von  idav  ^av  la»? 

2D  Ono 

oD  No 

3  □  2*3 
«□  4*5 

id  Ysa 

s  □  6  or  mo 

r* 

So.  (During  tho  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  DM  you  act,  ting*  ' 

0  LJ  no  *  CMOp  to  7  0 

1  D  Y*s 

4.  (During  tho  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DW  you  90  to  a  Itv*  muttcai  I 
ttypjiyoranopwim?  Do  not  inciud*  grade  •chool  or 
high  ochooi  production*.  j 

oQ  No 

9b.  DM  you  not  mo  non-musical  rote? 

Ytt  *  Hown 

may  tfen*3  did  you  do  thi*  LAST  MONTH  ?  | 

oD  No 

1  □  Nono 

iDYoo 

2  □  On* 
3D  2-3 
«□  4*5 
s  □  6  ormoi 

m  I 

Sc.  DMyouokmHionujok^puworoporotto? 

oU  No 

iDYoo 
Sd.  DM  you  aing  in  an  oporo? 

3.  (During  th*  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DM  you  go  to  a  Ihr*  perfor-  I 
mono*  of  a  won  mooted  tfgo  ploy?  Do  not  include  grada  I 
school  or  Mgh  school  production*.  I 

oD  No 
»□  Yot 

on  no 

Y*t  *  How  ir 
1  □  Non* 

tony  tlmoo  did  you  do  thto  LAST  MONTH  ?  1 

So.  DM  you  done*  in  0  ballot  porlormanco? 

oD  No 

3D  On* 

iDYos 

3D  2*3 

a  a  4*5 

•  □  6or  mon 

•  1 

0.   (During  th*  LAST  12  MONTHS.)  OM  you  rood  novel*, 
short  •tori**,  pootry,  or  ploy*? 

oDNo 

iDYoo 
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Outline  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  SPA  questionnaire  was  divided  into  two  types  of  questions:  a  set 
of  core  items  on  annual  arts  participation,  and  a  set  of  rotating  items 
that  surveyed  correlated  activity  patterns  and  predictors  of  that  partici- 
pation. Table  2.1  shows  the  core  participation  items,  which  include  ques- 
tions both  on  participation  at  arts  performances  or  events  as  an  attender 
(questions  1-7  and  10)  and  on  participating  in  these  same  activities  as  a 
performer  (questions  8  and  9).  More  detail  on  the  extent  of  attendance  at 
arts  events  was  collected  for  the  previous  month,  as  well  as  for  the  year 
(see  Table  2.2  for  the  survey  question  sequence  for  each  month). 

Because  the  sample  was  chosen  to  be  representative  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  country  with  a  maximal  response  rate,  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey can  be  extrapolated  to  produce  fairly  precise  projections  of  the  number 
of  participants  in  each  of  several  arts-related  activities.  It  was 
designed  to  generate  population  estimates  of  the  number  of  people  who  have 
visited  an  uvt  museum,  who  have  attended  an  opera,  or  who  themselves  have 
taken  part  in  stage  performances.  Moreover,  because  of  the  size  of  the 
sample,  it  is  possible  to  derive  useful  estimates  from  them  for  certain 
participation  rates  for  the  arts —  the  proportion  of  arts  participants  in 
particular  locations  (e.g.,  more  rural  areas,  New  York  City,  the  South),  or 
from  particular  population  groups  (certain  minority  groups,  less  affluent 
segments,  the  retired).  These  analyses  can  identify  patterns  of  participa- 
tion on  each  of  these  factors.  Cyclical  patterns  across  the  year  can  also 
be  examined. 

It  also  becomes  possible  to  examine  the  interrelation  between  various 
forms  of  arts  participation  to  answer  the  question  of  whether  participation 
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TABLE  2.2:    Question  Sequence  in  SPA1 85 


Category 

(1)  Barriers  to 
participation 

(II)  Socialization 
experiences 


(ill)  Recreational 
lifestyle 


(IV)  Performance 
locations/ 
favorite  music 

(V)  Other  arts-related 
participation 


(VI)  Mass  media 

participation 


Questions  and  Content 

13  reasons  preventing 
participation  (e.g.,  cost, 
distance,  time). 

Lessons  taken  in  music,  visual 
arts,  theatre,  writing,  crafts, 
art  appreciation,  music 
appreciation.    Parental  escort 
to  music/ opera,  museums,  dance, 
or  encouragement  of  reading. 

Participation  in  any  of  1A 
recreational  sports  (hobby, 
spectator,  etc.)  activities 
over  the  prior  year. 

Attendance  at  any  of  11  types 
of  arts  facilities.    Like  to 
listen  to  1A  types  of  music. 

Attendance  at  art  festivities, 
monuments,  museums,  experiences 
involving  arts;  take  part  in 
crafts,  staging  or  artistic 
activities. 

Television,  radio  and  recor- 
dings related  to  jazz,  classical 
music,  opera,  musicals,  plays, 
ballet,  and  art  galleries. 


Asked  in 
These  Months 

January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 
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in  one  form  of  arts  activity  appears  to  have  an  effect  on  participation  in 
other  forms.  Is  attending  an  opera  performance  related  to  attending  clas- 
sical music  concerts  or  does  the  reverse  hold  true?  Or  are  they  unrelated? 
Multidimensional  analyses  of  prior  studies  of  arts  participation  (e.g.. 
Reed  and  Marsden  1980;  Peterson  and  Hughes  1982)  have  identified  several 
patterns  of  arts  participation.  The  SPA  data  make  it  possible  to  verify 
whether  these  earlier  clusterings  hold  for  a  very  large  and  representative 
national  sample.  The  SPA  patterns  can  also  be  used  to  better  organize  and 
simplify  subsequent  multivariate  analyses  that  attempt  to  identify  the  fac- 
tors that  determine  arts  participation. 

Subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter  deal  in  more  detail  with; 

A)  The  sample  design  and  procedures  for  the  larger  omnibus  survey; 

B)  Measuring  sampling  error; 

C)  General  data  collection  organization; 

D)  Interviewing  procedures  for  the  larger  omnibus  survey; 

E)  Field  procedures  and  data  processing  for  the  SPA; 

F)  SPA  questions  and  rationale; 

G)  Coding  and  data  entry; 

H)  Weighting  procedures; 

I)  Methods  of  statistical  analysis; 

J)    Multiple  Classification  Analysis  (MCA); 
K)    Factor  analysis; 
L)    Index  construction. 
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A)    SAMPLE  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 


The  larger  Census  Bureau  project  consists  of  interviews  conducted  each 
month  at  a  sample  of  households  selected  by  scientific  sampling  methods 
from  376  sample  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 


1*    Sample  Design 

a.  Sample  areas,  called  Primary  Sampling  Units  (PSU's),  were 
established  as  follows: 

.    All  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  were  classified 
either  singularly  or  in  combinations  with  other  counties. 
Those  with  similar  characteristics  such  as  growth,  population, 
principal  industry,  and  type  of  agriculture,  were  grouped 
together. 

.    From  each  group,  one  or  more  counties,  or  combinations  of 
counties,  were  selected  to  represent  that  group.  These 
representative  counties  (or  combinations)  are  called  PSU's. 

b.  Within  each  PSU: 

.    A  sample  of  Census  Enumeration  Districts  (ED*s) 

was  selected  from  the  1970  Decennial  Census. 
.    The  selected  EDfs  were  divided  into  small  groups  of  addresses 

called  segments. 
.    Each  segment  consisted  of  a  group  of  addresses  which  was 

assigned  for  interview. 

c.  Five  types  of  segments  were  determined:    area,  address,  special 
place,  permit,  and  census  supplementary  (Cen-Sup).    In  all 
segments,  the  sample  consisted  of  addresses,  not  persons  or 
families. 

d.  The  sample  also  included  housing  units  constructed  since  the 
most  recent  census. 

In  places  where  building  permits  were  issued  for  new 
construction  (Permit  Areas),  a  sample  of  building  permits 
issued  since  the  last  Decennial  Census  was  selected.  These 
addresses  were  assigned  as  permit  segments. 
.    In  places  where  no  building  permits  were  required  (Non-Permit 
Areas),  newly  constructed  units  were  listed  and  interviewed 
in  area  segments. 

In  Non-Permit  Areas,  only  area  segments  were  assigned. 

e.  Some  sample  units  were  located  in  special  places,  with  special 
living  arrangements,  such  as  dormitories,  institutions,  convents, 
or  mobile  home  parks.    Units  from  the  1970  Census  which  were 
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identified  as  belonging  to  a  special  place  were  designated  as 
special  place  segments. 

.    Special  places  which  were  not  identified  as  such  in  the  1970 
Census  may  appear  in  area  and  address  segments. 

Further  details  on  sampling  procedures  are  given  in  Appendix  A  to  this  re- 
port . 
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B)    MEASURING  SAMPLING  ERROR 
1..  Sample 

Since  survey  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample,  they  may  differ  somewhat 
from  the  figures  that  would  have  been  obtained  if  a  complete  census  had 
been  taken  using  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators.  As  in 
any  survey  work,  the  results  are  also  subject  to  errors  of  response  and  of 
reporting,  as  veil  as  being  subject  to  sampling  variability. 

The  estimates  of  standard  error  produced  from  the  sample  date-  are  pri- 
marily a  measure  of  sampling  variability  (that  is,  of  the  variations  that 
occur  by  chance  becaur*  a  sample  rather  than  the  whole  of  the  population  is 
surveyed).  The  estimates  of  standard  error  also  partially  measure  the  ef- 
fect of  response  and  enumeration  errors,  but  they  do  not  measure,  as  such, 
any  systematic  biases  in  the  data. 

Each  estimate  made  from  the  survey  proc  ^zs  has  its  own  variance  and 
resulting  standard  error.  It  i£,  however,  impractical  "to  compute  an  esti- 
mate of  the  variance  for  ever>  sample  estimate.  Therefore,  variances  are 
estimated  for  a  small  subset  of  the  sample  estimates.  These  variances  are 
then  generalized  to  be  applicable  to  all  estimates  from  each  of  the  vari- 
ous aggregate  estimates  (e.g.,  percentage  attending  jazz  performances,  per- 
certage  watching  classical  music  performances  on  television,  percentage 
liking  rock  music). 

The  total  error  of  an  estimate  involves  a  component,  in  addition  to 
the  variability  due  to  sampling,  which  is  called  non-sampling  error.  This 
component  is  called  the  bias  of  the  estimate.  The  bias  is  the  difference 
between  th'.  average  of  all  possible  samples  (this  average  is  conceptual 
since  only  one  sample  is  used)  and  the  attempted    value    to    be  estimated. 
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This  is  the  result  of: 


a*  The  types  of  estimates  being  produced  (e.g.,  ratio  estimate). 
These  are  known  to  be  biased  but  are  preferable  to  certain  other 
unbiased  estimate?  because  of  the  amount  of  reduction  they  bring 
to  the  variance  of  the  estimates* 

b.  Systematic  errors  in  respor^e.    These  can  result  from  recall 
problems,  interviewer  effect,  questionnaire  wording,  etc. 

c.  Processing  errors.    These  can  result  from  duplication  or 
omission  of  units  in  the  sampling  frame,  methods  of  adjusting 
for  nonresponse,  coding,  classification,  and  edit  errors,  etc. 

The  amount  of  bias  cannot  be  directly  observed  and  estimated.      It  is 

known    to    exist,    though,    and  during  the  survey  process,  efforts  are  made 

through  design  and  control  operations  to  limit  its  effect. 

2.  Variances  and  Sample  Errors  for  the  SPA 

With  respect  to  the  sampling  errors  for  the  SPA  portion  of  the  sample, 
Table  2.3  shows  first  the  theoretical  sampling  error  for  this  size  sample 
and  then  the  actual  observed  variation  for  a  variety  of  SPA  questions.  As 
shown  in  this  table,  the  proportion  of  respondents  who  said  they  attended  a 
live  jazz  performance  in  the  previous  12  months  was  9.5%.  Using  the 
theoretical  mathematical  formula  to  compute  sampling  errors,  one  standard 
error  for  this  si*e  sample  is: 


The  population  bounds  for  these  questions  for  95%  confidence  is  obtained  by 
roughly  doubling  this  interval  of  .25%,  or  about  .50%.  This  means  that  the 
95%  confidence  interval  falls  0.5%  above  and  below  the  average  estimate 
(i.e.,  between  9.5%  -  0.5%  and  9.5%  +  0.5%  or  between  9.0%  and  10.0%). 

But  that  is  the  theoretic      proportion  for  a  completely  random  sample, 


.0025    or  -25% 
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TABLE  2.3:    Sampling  Error  Calculations 


At  Least  Once  in 
the  Last  12  Months 


Estimated 
Participation 
Rate 


Theoretical 
Standard 

Error 
(n«13.675) 


Theoretical 
Standard 
Error 
(n-6,838) 


Observed 
Standard 
Error 
(n«6.838) 


Design 
Factor 


Attended: 


Jazz 

Classical  Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Movies 


095 

.0025 

.0035 

.0049 

1.40 

.x26 

.0029 

.0041 

.  .0038 

0.93 

.028 

.0014 

.0020 

.0013 

0.65 

.166 

.0032 

.0046 

.0065 

1.41 

.116 

.0027 

.0039 

.0050 

1.23 

.043 

.0017 

.0025 

•  OC'2 

0.88 

.605 

.0102* 

.0144 

.0164 

1.14* 

Visited: 


Art  Museums 
Historic  Sites 
Arts/Crafts  Fairs 


Performed  in  Public: 


Played  Jazz  Music 
Danced  in  Ballet 

Performance 
Acted  in  Non-musical 

Role 

Sang  in  Musical  Play 

or  Operetta 
Sang  in  Opera 


Read: 

Books  and  Magazines 
Novels,  Short  Stories, 

Poetry  or  Plays 
Read  or  Listened  to 

Poetry 


*  Actual  sample  .<?ize  =  2294 
**  Actual  sample  size  *  2374 


.220 

.0035 

•  0G50 

.0053 

1.06 

.358 

.0100** 

.0141 

.0180 

1 . 28** 

.398 

.0102** 

.0144 

.0202 

1.40** 

.0085 

.0008 

.0013 

.0015 

1.15 

.0068 

.0007 

.0010 

.0009 

0.90 

.0012 

.0003 

.0004 

.0003 

0.75 

.0081 

.0008 

.0013 

.0011 

0.85 

.0083 

.0008 

.0013 

.0009 

0.69 

.0004 

.0002 

.0003 

.0002 

0.67 

.857 

.0073* 

.0103 

.0149 

1.45* 

.558 

.0042 

.0059 

.0080 

1.36 

.190 

0082** 

.0116 

.0120 

1.03** 

1.07  Average 
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and  SPA  respondents  were  chosen  by  clustered  random  sample.  As  noted  above 
in  Section  1  of  this  chapter,  that  means  that  clusters  or  segments  of 
households  (about  4)  in  a  neighborhood  were  chosen.  Since  people  in  neigh- 
borhoods may  tend  to  share  certain  characteristics  (such  as  going  to  jazz 
or  classical  music  performances),  that  raises  the  possibility  that  the  ef- 
fective after-sample  size  is  lower  because  of  this  clustering  due  to  the 
homogeneity  of  people  who  live  in  the  same  area. 

Further  clustering  was  introduced  in  the  SPA  by  interviewing  more  than 
one  member  in  a  household,  since  persons  who  live  together  also  share  and 
determine  each  other.'/  activities  to  a  gre&cer  extent  than  uo  people  who 
share  space  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Methods  for  measuring  the  effect  of  this  clustering  (described  as  the 
design  factor)  are:  (1)  to  treat  thfc  total  sample  as  a  series  of  random 
samples  of  half  the  size  of  the  total  sample;  and  (?)  to  observe  how  much 
larger  the  sampling  variance  for  this  half -sample  is  than  the  theoretical 
figure  described  hft— In  other  vords,  the  '3,675  respondents  vould  be 
randomly  divided  ,\lf -samples  of  about  6,800  respondents  »jach,  and  the 

variations  in  estjr^.  *  for  these  half -samples  would  be  compared  to  the 
variation  expected  theoretically. 

For  the  present  >tudy,  16  such  half-samples  were  generated.  In  the 
case  of  jazz  performances,  the  first  half -sample  of  6,742  chosen  at  random 
produced  an  estimate  of  9.9%  attendance  of  jazz  performances,  or  0.4%  more 
than  the  overall  average;  (its  complementary  sample  of  6,933  produced  a 
figure  of  9.1%;  that  was,  of  course,  equivalently  0.4%  below  the  overall 
average  for  the  total  of  13,675).  The  second  half -sample  produced  an  esti- 
mate of  9.8%,  the  third  9.2%,  the  fourth  9.1%  a*d  the  remaining  12  half- 
samples  produced  figures  of  10.0,  9.7,  10.0,  8.4,  9.2,  10.0,  9.8,  9.9,  9.1, 
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10.0,  10*2  and  9.3.  These  12  estimates  are  clearly  rather  close  to  the 
overall,  observed  average  of  9.5%.  But  are  they  as  close  as  the  theoretical 
sampling  formulas  for  this  size  sample  would  predict? 

That  is  estimated  from  the  sum  of  each  of  the  half -samples.  There  the 
deviation  from  the  overall  average  for  the  first  half-sample  is  0.4%,  as 
noted  above,  0.3%  for  the  second,  C.3%  for  the  third,  0.4%  for  the  fourth 
and  then  0.5,  0.2,  0.5,  1.1,  0.3,  0.5,  0.3,  0.4,  0.4,  0.5,  0.7,  and  0.2. 
The  average  deviation  for  these  16  figu'^ts  is  about  0.4%;  the  standard  de- 
viation from  the  statistical  formulas  is  closer  to  0.5%.—  0.0049  to  be  ex- 
act. In  contrast,  the  theoretical  figure  for  a  completely  random  sample  of 
size  6,838  ±l: 


which  is  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  .0049  figure  that  is  observed. 

Therefore,  ve  estimate  that  the  overall  design  factor  due  to  sample 
clustering  is  the  ratio  of  .0049/. 0035,  or  1.40.  This  means  that  the  sam- 
ple may  be  seen  as  40%  less  efficient  than  an  unclustered  random  sample  of 
the  same  size.  Thus,  the  effective  sample  for  this  question  is  only  about 
two-thirds  as  large  as  the  number  of  people  actually  interviewed.  The 
design  factor  shown  for  several  o  :her  questions  in  Table  2.3  also  have  ra- 
tios of  about  the  same  magnitude,  but  most  design  factors  are  considerably 
lower,  with  a  few  being  below  1.00.  The  overall  average  design  factor  is 
only  1.07,  which  is  rather  close  to  the  estimates  from  simple  random  sam- 
pling. 
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C)    GENERAL  DATA  COLLECTION  ORGANIZATION 

i .  Regional  Offices 

There  are  12  penainent  Census  Regional  Offices  whose  combined  territo- 
ry includes  all  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Each  Regional  Of- 
fice is  staffed  with  one  supervisor  and  one  clerk  who  works  on  the  project 
on  a  full-time  basis.  The  field  staff  consists  of  about  60  f  nior  inter- 
viewers who  assist  the  supervisors  in  conducting,  observation  and  reinter- 
views,  and  about  500  interviewers.  For  purposes  of  operating  the  offices 
and  training  the  field  personnel,  there  are  several  manuals,  training 
guides  and  control  forms  in  use. 

2.  Interviewer  Selection  and  Training 

Potential  interviewers  are  recruited  and  given  a  written  st&ndard  ap- 
titude test  of  35  questions.  Twenty-three  or  more  correct  responses  is  an 
acceptable  score.  Interviewers  then  complete  the  initial  self-study  pack- 
age on  the  larger  survey  and  attend  a  two-day  classroom  training  session 
conducted  by  supervisors.  Subsequent  to  elassroom  training,  each  inter- 
viewer is  observed  during  the  first  one  or  two  days  of  actual  interviewing. 
Each  new  interviewer  is  again  observed  for  one  day  during  the  second  month 
of  interviewing.  Observations  are  conducted  by  either  a  supervisor  or  a 
senior  interviewer.  In  addition  to  the  basic  training,  all  supervisors  and 
interviewers  receive  regular  monthly  instructions  to  reinforce  previously 
learned  concepts  and  techniques  or  to  present  new  material. 

3.  Enumeration  and  Checks 

Each  interviewer  is  assigned  about  30  households  to  interview  in  vari- 
ous   segments    as    close    as  possible  to  his/her  residence.    Enumeration  is 
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completed  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  every  month.  The  quality  of  inter- 
viewing is  maintained  through  (1)  direct  observation  of  all  interviewers  at 
least  once  a  year;  (2)  office  editing  vf  completed  work  to  ensure  that  in- 
structions have  been  followed,  entries  are  consistent  and  required  items 
are  filled;  (3)  verification  of  interviewing  by  reinterview.  Five  percent 
per  month  of  all  households  are  assigned  for  reinterview.  Reinterviewing 
helps  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  errors  on  variations  in  response.  It  also 
measures  errors  in  coverage  of  the  sample  arising  from  incorrect  listing, 
and  detects  failure  to  conduct  interviews  at  the  correct  address,  noninter- 
view  misclassifications,  and  missed  units  or  incorrect  application  of  de- 
finitions of  housing  units  and  household  members. 

4 .  Preparation  for  Interviewing 

Each  month  interviewers  receive  Control  Cards  for  each  sample  unit  in 
their  assigned  areas  from  their  regional  office.  Those  with  only  the  head- 
ing filled  in  show  that  the  sample  unit  is  to  be  interviewed  for  the  first 
time.  This  card  is  the  basic  record  for  each  sample  unit.  The  front  part 
contains  the  address  of  the  unit  and  basic  household  data  such  as  the 
names,  ages,  race,  education,  and  other  demographics  of  every  person  living 
in  the  household  if  the  household  has  been  contacted  before. 

The  interviewers  also  receive  a  supply  of  basic  "Screen  Question- 
naires" which  contain  identification  items,  personal  characteristics, 
household  screen  items  and  individual  screen  items.  addition,  the  inter- 
viewers are  given  an  Information  Card  Booklet  to  be  used  in  completing  the 
interview. 

Further  details  on  general  data  collection,  organization,  and  pro- 
cedures are  given  in  Appendix  A. 


D)    INTERVIEWING  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  LARGER  OMNIBUS  SURVEY 

As  explained  previously,  the  Survey  of  .olic  Participation  in  the 
Arts  was  a  supplement  to  the  omnibus  naticnal  survey  which  was  conducted 
first.  This  section  describes  the  procedures  for  conducting  this  omnibus 
survey,  and  the  following  section  describes  the  procedures  for  the  specific 
questions* 

1.  "Dear  Friend"  Letter 

Before  the  scheduled  field  interviews,  a  "Dear  "Friend"  letter  inform- 
ing each  household  about  the  survey  is  sent  to  the  sample  household  before 
the  first  enumeration.  A  differently  worded  "Dear  Friend"  letter  is  sent 
before  each  subsequent  enumeration.  The  introductory  letter  informs  the 
household  of  the  interviewer1  s  impending  visit  and1  provides  information  re- 
quired by  the  Privacy  Act  of  197 A. 

2.  Interview  Method 

The  first  step  in  the  interview  itself  is  the  introduction,  during 
which  the  interviewer  introduces  himself  or  herself,  states  that  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  is  conducting  the  survey,  and  shows  the  respondent  an 
identification  card.  An  explanation  of  the  nat  .rc  of  the  survey  is  given, 
and  it  is  verified  that  che  respondent  has  received  the  introductory  letter 
which  provides  information  required  by  the  Privacy  Act. 

If  the  respondent  requires  more  information,  the  interviewer  explains 
why  the  particular  respondent  was  chosen  and  provides  an  explanation  of  the 
survey's  confidentiality;  that  all  information  about  individuals  is  held 
strictly  confidential  by  law;  that  the  name  and  other  information  that 
would  permit  personal  identification  of  the  respondent  is  not  available  to 
persons    other    than  those  involved  in  the  survey;  and  that  the  information 
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from  all  respondents  is  combined  to  obtain  statistical  totals  for  publica- 
tion. 

If  possible,  each  respondent  is  interviewed  privately  to  keep  unau- 
thorized persons  from  listening  to  an  interview.  Special  arrangements  can 
be  made  if  an  interpreter  is  needed.  Each  question  is  asked  exactly  as  in- 
structed, in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same  wording.  The  interviewers 
follow  the  standard  procedures  for  good  interviewing  ind  then  record  the 
answers  on  the  survey  form.  If  any  of  the  household  members  14  years  old 
or  older  are  not  present  at  the  time  of  the  initial  interview,  callbacks  to 
interview  the  remaining  members  are  uade  by  telephone  for  the  general  sur- 
vey.   For  the  SPA,  this  was  the  case  for  all  household  members  18  ot  older. 

The  initial  contact  with  the  household  is  a  personal  visit,  in  which 
interviews  are  to  be  obtained  for  as  many  household  members  12  years  or 
older  as  possible.  In  order  to  save  time  and  money,  however,  interviews 
are  allowed  to  make  telephone  callbacks  to  obtain  interviews  with  the 
remaining  eligible  household  members  subsequent  to  initial  personal  inter- 
views. The  following  criteria  are  used  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  tele- 
phone: 

a.  The  size  of  the  assignment,  since  a  telephone  interview  is 
quicker  than  a  visit  in  terms  of  travel  time  to  the  sample 
unit. 

b.  The  distance  of  the  sample  household  from  the  interviewer's 
home. 

c.  Whethe~  it  would  be  cheaper  to  telephone  or  visit  the 
household • 

d.  A  respondent's  preference  for  either  the  telephone  interview 
or  the  personal  interview. 
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3.  Persons  Interviewed 

a.  Household  Respondent: 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  entire  household- including 
information  about  household  composition-  are  asked  only 
once.    Almost  any  adult  is  technically  eligible  to  answer 
household  questions.    Such  questions  include  the  Control 
Card  items  and  Household  Screen  Questions.    The  interviewer 
is  instructed  to  interview  the  most  knowledgeable  household 
member;  that  is,  the  one  who  appears  to  know— or  who  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  know— the  answers  to  the  household 
questions.    Most  frequently,  this  is  the  head  of  the  ^use- 
hold  or  the  spouse.    If  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  particular 
household  member  being  interviewed  for  the  household  infor- 
mation is  unable  to  answer  the  questions,  a  more  knowledgeable 
respondent  is  found,  or  arrangements  are  made  to  call  back  when 
a  knowledgeable  respondent  is  available. 

b.  Self  Respondent: 

Questions  on  the  basic  questionnaire  pertaining  to  individuals 
are  asked  as  many  times  as  there  are  household  members  12  years 
of  age  or  older.    Information  about  each  household  member  14 
years  and  over  is  obtained  by  self -response;  that  is,  each  of 
these  persons  provides  information  about  himself. 

c.  Proxy  Respondents: 

Information  about  each  household  member  aged  12  and  13  is 
obtained  by  a  proxy;  that  is,  the  general  survey  questions  for 
these  persons  are  asked  of  the  household  respondent  or  some 
other  knowledgeable  household  member. 

Proxy  interviews  are  also  taken  if  a  particular  respondent  is 
physically  or  mentally  unable  to  answer  the  individual  questions 
or  if  a  household  member  14  or  older  is  temporarily  absent  and 
is  not  expected  to  return  before  the  enumeration  closeout  date. 

4.  Noninterviews 

Occasionally,  an  interview  for  a  sample  unit  is  not  obtained  and  the 
unit  is  classified  as  a  noninterview.  Reasons  for  noninterviews  include 
the  following: 

a.  The  unit  is  not  occupied. 

b.  The  unit  is  occupied  only  by  persons  not  eligible  for 
interview. 

c.  The  unit  is  occupied  by  eligible  persons,  but  an  interview  is 
not  obtained. 

d.  The  unit  has  beex.  demolished  or  is  no  longer  used  as  living 
quarters • 

Household  noninterviews  are  classified  into  three  groups— Types  A,  B,  and  C. 
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a.  The  Type  A  noninterviews  consist  of  households  occupied  by 
persons  eligible  for  interview,  but  from  whom  no  interviews  are 
obtained.    These  noninterviews  arise  under  the  following 
circumstances : 

o    No  one  is  found  at  home  in  spite  of  repeated  visits. 

o    The  entire  household  is  temporarily  away  during  the  entire 

interview  period, 
o    The  household  refuses  to  give  any  information, 
o    The  unit,  although  occupied,  cannot  be  reached  because  of 

impassable  roads, 
o    An  interview  is  not  conducted  with  any  household  member 

because  of  serious  illness  or  death  in  the  family, 
o    The  interviewer  is  unable  to  locate  the  sample  unit. 

Under  most  circumstances,  Type  A  noninterviews  are  considered 

avoidable  noninterviews,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  convert 

them  to  interviews.    Interviewers  are  trained  to  explain  fully 

the  purposes  of  the  Purvey  to  reluctant  respondents.    If  no  one 

is  at  home,  the  interviewer  leaves  a  note  attempting  to  have  the 

respondent  contact  him/her,  or  calls  back  at  various  hours  in 

attempts  to  find  someone  in  the  household  at  home. 

It  is  considered  important  to  keep  Type  A  noninterviews 

to  a  minimum  in  order  to  avoid  losing  information  from  these 

households  anJ.  to  maintain  a  sample  representative  of  the 

population. 

b.  The  Type  B  noninterviews  result  from  units  which  are  either 
unoccupied  or  which  are  occupied  solely  by  persons  not  eligible 
to  be  interviewed.    These  noninterviews  arise  under  the  following 
circumstances: 

o    The  unit  is  a  vacant  regular  housing  unit, 

o    The  unit  is  vacant  and  used  for  storage  of  household 
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furnitur3. 

o    The  unit  is  temporarily  occupied  by  persons  who  usually  reside 
elsewhere. 

o    The  unit  is  unfit  for  habitation  or  is  to  be  demolished, 
o    The  unit  is  under  construction,  but  is  not  ready  to  be 
occupied. 

o    The  unit  has  been  temporarily  converted  to  business  or 
storage* 

o    The  sample  address  identifies  an  unoccupied  tent  or  trailer 
site*  • 

o   A  building  permit  has  been  granted,  but  construction  has 
not  started. 

c.  Type  C  noninterviews  result  from  ineligible  units  for  sample. 
Reasons  for  Type  C  noninterviews  are: 

o    An  unused  line  of  the  listing  sheet;  i.e.,  no  r.ddress 
was  listed  on  a  line  previously  designated  for  the 
general  sample. 

o    The  unit  has  been  demolished  by  the  time  of  enumeration, 
o    The  house  or  trailer  has  moved. 

0  The  unit  has  been  converted  to  permanent  business  or  is  used 
for  storage* 

1  The  unit  has  merged  with  another  unit. 

When  a  unit  is  classified  as  a  noninterview,  only  a  few  items  are 
filled  on  the  Control  Card  and  a  Noninterview  Record  is  filled  out. 

Occasionally,  the  interviewer  is  unable  to  obtain  an  interview  for  a 
particular  household  member  in  an  otherwise  interviewed  household.  This 
person  is  classified  as  a  Type  Z  noninterview.  For  a  Type  Z  noninterview, 
only  a  few  personal  characteristics  items  are  filled  on  the  control  card. 

The  noninterview  figures  in  certain  categories  for  the  6  months  of  the 
Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  are  shown  in  Table  2.4.  To  cal- 
culate an  appropriate  response  rate,  the  Type  A  counts  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  aumber  of  respondents  living  in  those  households,  which 
is  an  unknown, 
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TABLE  2.4:    Non-Interview  Rates  in  Six  Months  of  SPA1 85 


Jan 

Feb 

March 

April 

May 

Jun 

Type  A* 

WW 

— 

(households) 

3.8% 

A. 5% 

4.0% 

4.1% 

3.7% 

3. 

Noninterviews 

Type  A* 

63 

60 

69 

64 

55 

51 

Tvce  Z** 

1  no 

QA 

1U4 

10  J 

130 

Proxy*** 

67 

63 

73 

71 
/  X 

77 

Refusal  SPA 

78 

74 

83 

68 

100 

137 

Other**** 

95 

67 

95 

70 

75 

92 

Total 

412 

390 

406 

377 

405 

487 

Completed  SPA 

Interviews 

2357 

2374 

2294 

2151 

2374 

2125 

Total  SPA 

Cases 

2769 

2764 

2700 

2528 

2779 

2612 

*  NCS  Type  A-  An  occupied  sample  unit  for  which  no  data  were 
obtained  because  no  one  was  home,  the  occupants  were  temporarily 
away  during  the  entire  interview  period,  the  household  refused  to 
be  interviewed,  or  another  reason  such  as  impassable  roads,  unable 
to  locate,  illness  or  death  in  the  family.    These  are  given  a 
weight  of  one  in  the  noninterview  tallies. 

*  NCS  Type  Z-  A  household  member  is  a  person  noninterview  in  an 
otherwise  interviewed  household.    (If  all  persons  in  a  household 
are  not  interviewed,  the  household  is  a  Typs  A  noninterview.) 

*  NCS  Proxy-  NCS  interview  for  an  individual  obtained  by  proxy  (from 
household  respondent  or  another  knowledgeable  household  member)  because 
the  individual  was  mentally  or  physically  unable  to  respond  or  because 
the  individual  was  temporarily  absent  during  the  interview  period. 

*  Household  members  who  qualified  for  an  SPA  intervi      but  whose  SPA 
record  was  never  processed  because  it  did  not  match  an  NCS  record  or 
contained  missing  information. 
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In  general  Table  2.4  shows  that  Type  A  noninterviews  (unoccupied  un- 
its, general  omnibus  study  refusals,  etc.)  were  scattered  fairly  evenly 
across  the  6  months  (from  3.7%  to  4.5%)  averaging  about  4%  of  all  eligible 
housing  units.  Other  types  of  noninterviews  averaged  closer  to  10%  for  the 
entire  survey  and  also  varied  little  by  month,  except  for  June.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  higher  noninterview  and  refusal  rates  for  June  are  not  clear, 
although  this  was  a  vacation  month,  providing  people  more  alternative  ac- 
tivities than  completing  the  SPA  interview. ■ 

5.  General  Interviewing  Sequence 

The  general  interview  sequence  for  omnibus  survey  is:  (1)  complete  a 
Control  Card  on  the  unit;  (2)  ask  all  appropriate  personal  characteristics 
and  screen  questions  (including  Household  Screen  Questions)  on  the  3asic 
Screen  Questionnaire  of  the  household  respondent;  (3)  provide  detailed  re- 
ports on  certain  behavioral  incidents  mentioned  by  the  household  respondent 
in  the  Basic  Screen  Questionnaire;  and  (4)  ask  all  appropriate  personal 
characteristics  and  screen  questions  and  complete  Tncident  Reports,  if  any, 
for  each  subsequent  eligible  household  member.  An  entire  general  survey 
interview  was  completed  for  each  household  member  before  proceeding  to  the 
next  person.  Thus,  none  of  the  SPA  questions  were  asked  during  the  general 
survey  interviews  to  ensure  that  SPA  would  not  impact  on  the  omnibus  survey 
questions.  Instead  selected  survey  respondents  were  asked  the  SPA  ques- 
tions following  the  general  questions.  The  SPA  selection  procedures  and 
questions,  which  were  designated  to  take  about  20  minutes  of  interviewing 
time,  are  described  in  the  next  section. 


E)    FIELD  PROCEDURES  AND  DATA  PROCESSING  FOR  THE  SPA 


Once  all  respondents  aged  18  and  over  had  completed  the  general  survey 
questions,  they  were  read  an  introductory  *tate  an*,  about  the  purpose  of 
the  SPA,  its  sponsoring  agency,  and  its  voluntary  confidential  nature.  The 
statement  also  attempted  to  establish  that  the  3urvey  pertained  to  the 
respondents  situation  only  and  not  to  that  of  any  other  members  of  the 
household  (as  s  the  ^ase  for  some  of  the  general  survey,  interview  ques- 
tions). The  introductory  statement  for  both  personal  and  telephone  inter- 
views was  as  follows. 

INTRODUCTION 

We  have  some  questions  about  your  leisure  activities.    The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  is  collecting  this  information  for  tfie  National  ^indowment 
for  the  Arts.    (Hand  respondent  the  Privacy  Act  Statement  LAS-13.  IF 
PHONE  INTERVIEW,  END  INTRODUCTION.)    This  explains  the  legal  authority 
t:or  conducting  this  survey.    It  also  ucplains  that  the  survey  is  volun- 
tary and  information  provided  will  be  used  for  statistical  purposes  only. 
Your  cooperation  is  extremely  important  to  help  ensure  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  this  needed  information. 

1.  Editing 

After  th**  fi«ld  staff  has  completed  data  collection  and  enumeration 
ch'cks,  the  questionnaires  are  sent  to  the  main  office  for  preparation  of 
the  data  for  computer  processing.  The  clerical  processing  of  the  survey 
data  consists  of  two  major  operations,  tile  clerical  edit  and  the  keying  of 
the  data  to  magnetic  tape.  The  main  purpose  of  the  clerical  edit  is  zo  lo- 
cate and  correct  any  interviewer  errors  and,  when  possible,  correct  areas 
of  respondent  misunderstanding  in  an  effort  cc  improve  the  accuracy  td 
quality  of  the  data.  A  statistical  quality  control  plan  is  employed  in 
order  to  ensure  an  acceptable  level  of  quality  of  the  editing  and  coding 
operation-    Ir?v.ially,  each  clerk 's  work  is  verified  until  it  is  shown  that 
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the  clerk  is  capable  of  performing  acceptable  work.  After  that,  a  random 
sample  of  the  documents  in  each  work  unit  is  verified  to  ensure  that  the 
quality  of  the  work  does  not  deteriorate. 

2.  Data  Keying 

The  data  are  keyed  on  a  key-to-disk  device.  For  quality  control  pur- 
poses, work  units  of  approximately  one  hundred  questionnaires  each  are 
keyed.  A  statistical  quality  control  plan  is  employed  in  irder  to  ensure 
an  acceptable  level  of  quality  of  keying.  Each  keyer's  work  is  completely 
verified. 

3.  Computer  Processing 

Upon  completion  of  keying  and  verification,  the  data  for  each  work 
unit  ave  ready  for  computer  processing.  With  the  receipt  of  the  tape  file 
c;  keyed  questionnaires,  computer  processing  is  initiated.  This  processing 
is  divided  into  four  stages.  The  first  is  a  pre-edit  or  correction  stage 
in  which  significant  interviewer  and  clerical  errors  are  detected  and 
corrected.  The  secondary  edit  stage  checks  the  data  for  plausibility  and 
conformity  to  questionnaire  skip  patterns.  The  third  stage  of  table 
preparation  includes  all  weighting  and  recoding  necessary  to  produce  the 
final  tabulations.  The  fourth  and  final  stage  is  the  tabulation  stage  in 
which  the  final  tables  are  produced. 
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F)    SPA  QUESTIONS  AND  RATIONALE 

The  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPA)  consists  of 
several  series  of  questions  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  arts  participa- 
tion. These  include:  the  common  set  of  10  core  activity  items  (shown  in 
Table  2.1)  and  a  rotated  series  of  six  different  questions  dealing  with: 

1.  Participation  in  36  othur  specific  leisure  activities; 

2.  Use  of  mass  media  for  arts  participation; 

3.  Socialization  experiences  and  lessons/classes  taken  in 
arts-related  activities; 

4.  Interest  in  increased  levels  of  participation  and  perceived 
"barriers"  that  prevent  fuller  participation; 

5.  Liking  of  13  types  of  music  and  favorite  type  of  music; 

6.  Detailed  information  on  the  types  of  places  at  which  the 
arts  participation  mr*asured  in  core  questions  took  place. 

These  SPA  questions  had  undergone  several  rounds  of  pretesting  prior 
to  the  original  January  SPA '82  survey. 

First,  questions  had  to  be  developed  and  refined  concerning  several 
new  topic  areas.  There  were  complicated  issues  surrounding  the  phrasing, 
format  and  sequence  of  core  activity  questions:  what  time  frame  to  employ 
(yearly,  biannually,  monthly,  weekly)-  how  to  define  activities  and 
separate  them  from  each  other;  how  to  handle  amateur  and  school  produc- 
tions, etc. 

Recommendations  from  a  series  of  pilot  tests  conducted  by  Census 
Bureau  field  staff  resulted  in  a  draft  questionnaire  in  1980.  TL^se  recom- 
mendations were  then  operationalized  according  to  Census  Bureau  formats  and 
procedures.  It  was  determined  from  these  pilot  tests,  for  example,  that 
the  term  "modern  dance"  had  little  clear  meaning  to  respondents  and  was  apt 
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to  lead  to  much  confusion  in  interpretation* 

The  SPA  was  fully  pretested  in  tl  summer  of  1980  with  a  sample  of  ap- 
proximately 200  respondents  selected  to  eliminate  the  need  for  callbacks 
(to  addresses  where  the  occupants  were  not  at  home,  were  temporarily  ab- 
sent, r<-  r  ,rused  to  participate).  The  addresses  came  from  test  census 
tracts  for  District  Heights,  Maryland,  and  for  Alexandria  and  Arlington, 
Virginia,  which  were  not  used  in  other  Census  Bureau  surveys.  To  save  time 
and  travel  costs,  all  available  household  members  18  years  and  older  were 
interviewed  during  the  pretest. 

Interviewing  teams  (of  one  observer  and  one  interviewer)  consisted  of 
Census  Bureau  interviewers  and  staff  from  the  Bureau  and  the  sponsoring 
agencies.  Approximately  five  teams  were  used,  each  team  receiving  approxi- 
mately 30  addresses.  Observation  forms  were  completed  for  each  SPA  inter- 
view and  upon  completion  of  the  pi ^t est  interviewing,  both  observers  and 
interviewers  were  debriefed  in  a  group  session.  The  questionnaires  and  ob- 
servation forms  were  reviewed  to  detect  problems  with  the  interviewer  in- 
structions or  with  the  questionnaire.  As  a  result  of  these  pretests,  cer- 
tain modifications  were  undertaken. 

The  final  pretest  interview  questionnaire  was,  in  fact,  almost  ident- 
ical to  the  20  minute  questionnaire  used  in  the  November  and  December  1982 
surveys.  As  the  survey  was  about  to  begin,  however,  funding  constraints 
resulted  in  the  need  for  revised  field  procedures.  Funds  were  available 
only  for  five  minutes  instead  of  20  minutes  of  interviewing  per  month. 
Therefore,  the  questionnaires  for  each  of  the  first  10  months  (January- 
October,  1982)  were  subdivided  into  two  parts:  (1)  two  minutes  of  core 
questions  and  (2)  approximately  three  minutes  of  rotating  questions  from 
the  remaining  18  minutes  of  questions  in  the  original  questionnaire. 
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Thus  the  SPA  first  provided  measures  of  participation  in,  and  atten- 
dance at,  the  arts  activities  measured  in  core  questions  (e.g.,  jazz, 
opera).  Then,  depending  on  the  month  of  the  survey,  it.  examined  another 
series  of -questions  involving  one  of  the  following:  participation  in  other 
leisure  activities;  use  of  mass  media  for  arts-related  activities;  sociali- 
zation experiences;  barriers  to  participation;  music  preferences;  or  tha 
types  of  locations  at  which  the  arts  attendance  took  place. 

The  core  participation  questions  first  asked  about  participation  in 
the  previous  year,  and  if  this  response  was  positive,  then  questions  were 
asked  about  participation  in  the  previous  month,  and  the  number  of  occa- 
sions of  participation  in  that  month. 

Listed  below  are  the  more  specific  data  objectives  for  the  various 
groups  of  non-core,  c    rotating,  questions  administered  in  the  SPA. 

1.  Life-Style; 

These  data  were  intended  to  put  the  participation/attendance  items  in 
clearer  behavioral  perspective.  To  what  extent  was  attendance  at  arts 
events  more  or  less  prevalent  than  for  other  leisure  activities,  such  as 
sports  or  hobbies?  To  what  extent  do  types  of  activities  compete  with  or 
supplement  each  other?  What  "life-style"  patterns  were  evident  in  these 
data  and  how  did  these  relate  to  arts  participation?  The  items  themselves 
introduced  a  wide  variety  of  leisure  behaviors  that  encompassed  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  activities,  those  done  at  home  rather  than  away  from  home, 
those  with  minimal  artistic  connection  and  those  having  some  connection 
(e.g.,  crafts,  poetry,  music  lessons);  thus  these  latter  items  represented 
an  expanded  list  of  arts-related  activities. 
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2.  Mass  Media; 

These  data  also  extend  the  arts  exposure  of  the  American  public  to  in- 
clude not  only  those  arts  events  experienced  "live, 11  but  also  those 
seen/heard  on  television;  radio  and  recordings*  These  data  provide  insight 
into  several  questions:  Is  more  of  the  public  reached  by  arts  through  the 
media  or  through  live  events?  Do  the  media  reach  larger  audipnces  for  cer- 
tain art  forms  but  not  others?  Are  arts  performances  via  certain  media 
likely  to  stimulate  or  compete  with  attendance  at  live  performances?  Re- 
garding television  in  general,  are  the  heavy  viewers  of  this  most  time- 
consuming  medium  more  or  less  likely  to  attend  arts  performances? 

3.  Barriers  to  Participation: 

This  was  the  most  ambitious  set  of  questions  in  the  survey  and  yet  the 
most  important  for  identifying  the  potential  or  the  "untapped"  audiences 
for  the  arts.  It  first  asked  respondents  whether  they  had  attended  each  of 
the*  seven  types  of  arts  events  as  often  as  they  would  have  liked  in  the 
past  year.  This  was  asked  of  both  those  who  had  attended  in  the  past  year 
and  those  who  had  not.  Those  respondents  who  said  that  they  would  like  to 
attend  more  events  were  then  asked  about  their  reasons  for  not  attending 
more.  Their  open-ended  responses  were  coded  by  interviewers  into  15 
categories.  These  categories  included  both  "external"  reasons  (i.e.,  cost 
of  tickets  too  high,  tickets  sold  out,  transportation  or  parking  problems) 
and  "internal"  reasons  (i.e.,  lack  of  interest,  preference  for  television, 
or  feeling  too  uncomfortable  to  attend). 

These  questions  provide  not  only  an  examination  of  what  arts  perfor- 
mances Americans  do  attend,  but  of  what  they  would  like  to  attend  if  cer- 
tain internal  or  external  barriers  were  removed.  Might  there  be  a  larger 
audience    for    events    that  presently  draw  small  audiences  or  for  those  al- 
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ready  drawing  large  audiences?  Is  there  more  desire  to  increase  attendance 
among  those  who  already  ax.,  and  arts  performances  or  among  those  who 
presently  do  not  attend?  Are  those  who  want  to  attend  more  events  c  ,ncen- 
trated  in  certain  demographic  segments  of  the  population? 

Using  these  data,  it  is  possible  to  treat  the  total  U.S.  population  as 
being  subdivided  into  four  segments: 

a)  Those  who  presently  attend  arts  performances  and  want  to 
attend  more; 

b)  Those  who  presently  attend  arts  performances  but  do  not 
want  to  attend  more; 

c)  Those  who  do  not  presently  attend  performances  yet  want  to  attend, 
but  cannot  for  various  (internal  and  external)  reasons;  and 

d)  Those  who  do  not  presently  attend  and  also  do  not  want  to  attend* 
These  questions  also  make  it  possiblp  to    see    whether    attenders  and 

non-attenders  who  want  to  attend  more  (segments  a  and  c)  differ  in  the.  bar- 
riers which  they  perceive  as  preventing  participation.  Are  those  who  do 
not  attend,  for  example,  more  likely  to  say  arts  performances  are  not 
available  to  them? 

A.  Socialization  into  the  Arts: 

Many  Americans  receive  first-hand  exposure  to  the  arts  either  through 
taking  lessons  and  classes  (e.g.,  in  musical  training  or  music  apprecia- 
tion) or  by  having  their  parents  ta^e  them  to  arts  performances.  Such  data 
allow  one  to  examine  how  many  American  adults  have  ever  been  exposed  to 
these  socialization  experiences,  and  whether  these  experiences  are  related 
to  current  arts  participation.  Is  it  the  case,  for  example,  that  the 
current  audiences  at  arts  performances  are  largely  confined  to  those  people 
whose  parents  took  them  to  arts  performances  or  to  thot -  who  took  formal 
lessons  in  some  art  form?    Are  younger  adults  more  likely  to  have  received 
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this  type  of  exposure  than  older  adults;  and  does  this  prior  exposure  have 
any  relation  to  different  attendance  patterns  that  occur  among  different 
age  groups? 

These  socialization  questions  provide  information  on  classes  or  lessons 
for  six  types  of  arts  and  crafts  and  for  both  art  and  music  appreciation. 
These  questions  also  pertain  to  how  often  respondents  remembered  their 
parents  having  taJcen  them  to  arts  performances  and  how  much  parental  en- 
couragement they  received  fcr  independent  reading.  Also,  respondents  were 
asked  about  their  parents1  level  of  formal  education  in  order  to  examine 
whether  parental  education  per  se*  may  have  had  an  indirect  effect  on 
current  arts  participation.  These  questions  have  obvious  relevance  to 
questions  now  being  raised  about  how  to  enhance  arts  education  efforts  in 
public  and  private  schools. 
5.  Music  Preference** 

In  order  to  determine  mere  closely  the  full  extent  of  public  interest 
in  certain  forms  of  music  (e.g.,  jazz,  opera,  musical  theatre  and  classical 
music),  respondents  were  asked  whether  they  liked  to  listen  to  these  types 
of  music.  In  order  to  put  these  responses  in  clearer  perspective,  respon- 
dents vere  also  asked  whether  or  not  they  liked  to  listen  to  several  other 
types  of  music  (e.g.,  rock,  country-western,  and  easy  listening).  In  order 
to  gauge  the  intensity  of  these  preferences,  respondents  were  also  asked 
which  of  these  types  of  music  they  liked  best. 

Such  questions  allow  one  to  observe  the  extent  of  overlap  between 
preferences  for  variolar  forms  of  music.  Are  people  who  15 *e  classical 
music  or  jazz  more  or  less  likely  to  enjoy  country  music  or  rock  music? 
Are  there  clusterings  of  different  music  fans  or  musical  styles,  such  that 
people  are  more  likely  to  "migrate11  from  one    style    to    another?     How  do 
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these  clusters  differ  from  one  demographic  segment  to  another?  What  pro- 
portion of  those  who  say  they  like  a  type  of  music  also  claim  it  to  be 
their  favorite  type  of  music? 

.  Moving  to  a  slightly  different  set  of  questions\  how  do  music  prefer- 
ences relate  to  attendance  at  performances  .of  that  type  of  music?  What 
proportion  of  those  who  atteiu  jazz  or  opera  performances  say  that  they  ac- 
tually do  not  like  such  music?  Conversely,  of  those  who  like  a  type  of 
music,  how  many  manage  to  attend  a  performance?  In  other  words,  how  much 
can  be  inferred  about  the  numbers  of  those  who  actually  "like11  a  form  of 
music  from  the  numbers  of  those  who  attend  live  performances  of  that  music? 
6.  Location  of  Arts  Performances; 

Arts  performances  take  place  in  several  different  types  of  locations. 
People  may  attend  in  private  facilities  (theatres,  nightclubs,  etc,)  or 
public  facilities  (szhools,  parks,  **tc),  in  religious  facilities 
(churches,  YMCA's,  etc.)  or  in  arts  facilities  (concert  halls,  opera 
houses,  etc.).  Therefore,  those  respondents  who  had  attended  any  arts  per- 
formances in  the  previous  year  were  asked  in  what  types  of  facilities  they 
had  seen  these  performances.  Ten  types  of  facilities  wore  categorized  into 
vhich  the  interviewer  could  code  responses  to  these  questions*  Responses 
provide  some  perspective  on  the  extent  to  which  types  of  artistic  perfor- 
mances take  place  in  private,  public,  religious,  cultural,  or  other  types 
of  facilities.  *  It  is  also  possible  to  examine  those  responses  for  iiffer- 
ences  in  typo  of  facility  by  the  types  of  arts  performances  attended,  by 
the  different  demographic/ geographic  .  ~s  of  the  population,  and  so 
forth. 

To  summarize  certain  applications  of  the  data  from  the  six  sets  of  ro- 
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tating  items  in  the  SPA,  they  are  each  noted  in  Table  2,5,  according  to 
their  applicability  to  seven  different  issues  or  questions  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed. 

The  various  X  marks  in  Table  2.5  are  intended  to  highlight  the  major 
issues  and  questions  that  can  be  addressed  with  each  set  of  questions  in 
the  SPA*  Two  Xfs  indicate  that  those  survey  questions  are  more  directly 
related  to  a  given  issue  or  question.  A  single  X  indicates  that  those 
questions  are  indirectly  related  to  an  issue  or  question.  The  relation- 
ships among  rotating  survey  questions  and  the  issues  and  questions  ad- 
dressed by  the  SPA  are  detailed  on  the  following  page* 
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TABLE  2*5?    General  Issues  and  Questions  Addressed  by  the  Non-Core 

Rotating  Items  in  SPA1 85 

Life-Style  Media  Barriers  Socialization  Music  Location 
----------    -----     r~      


1 •Determine  exposure 
beyond  live  perfor- 
mances last  year         XX  XX  XX 

2. Infer  meaning/ rele- 
vance of  attending 

performances  X  X  XX  X  XX  XX 

3 •Compare  to  other 
audiences  and 

activities  XX  X  XX 

A .Identify  potential 

markets  X  X  XX  X  X 

5. Indicate  factors 
that  may  determine 

attendance  XX  XX  XX  XX  XX  X 

6 v Relate  to  short- 
run  arts  policy 

questions  XX  XX  XX  XX  X  XX 

7. Relate  to  long-run 

arts  policy  questions    X  XX  XX  XX  X  XX 
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,1.  Determine  Exposure  to  Arts  Beyond  Attendance  of  Live  Performances: 
What  is  the  number  of  people  (or  percent  of  the  population)  who 
watched  an  arts  performance  on  television,  or  who  attended  a  poetry  read- 
ing, or  did  creative  writing  or  whose  parents  ever  took  them  to  an  arts 
performance?  These  are  the  issues  mainly  addressed  by  the  media,  life- 
style and  socialization  questions,  as  is  indicated  by  the  double  checks  in 
the  first  row  of  Table  2.5  for  these  question  areas* 

2.  Infer  the  Meaning  or  Relevance  of  Attending  Performances t 

Thes«*  are  the  survey  questions  that  provide  insights  into  attendance 
at  arts  performances  themselves,  such  as  the  location  at  which  it  took 
place  or  the  potential  audience  that  might  have  been  reached.  The  barrier 
questions  also  provide  information  on  the  reasons  people  who  did  not  attend 
ga^e  for  non-attendance.  Thus,  the  major  questions  that  perform  this  func- 
tion are  the  locat'*  ->n,  music  ard  barrier  questions.  The  life-style,  media 
and  socialization  questions  also  give  indirect  information  on  the  meaning 
of  alternative  data  by  comparing  these  levels  to  other  levels  of  activities 
or  to  levels  in  other  time  periods. 

3.  Compare  Arts  Audiences  to  Non-Arts  Audiences  and  Activities: 

Here  one  can  contrast  arts  audiences  with  other  audiences,  or  contrast 
the  number  of  participants  at  arts  performances  with  the  number  of  partici- 
pants in  other  leisure  activities.  One  can  compare  not  only  the  size  of 
these  audiences,  but  their  demographic  composition  as  well.  The  major 
questions  that  serve  this  function  are  those  dealing  with  life-style  and 
music  preferences,  which  allow  researchers  to  compare  the  audience  for  jazz 
with  the  audience  for  rock  music,  or  witl  the  population  of  movie-goers. 
The  media  questions  also  permit  such  analysis  indirectly  by  comparing  all 
TV  viewers  with  those  viewers  who  use  television  for  arts  content. 
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4.  Identify  Potential  Markets : 

In  order  to  increase  the  audience  reach  for  the  arts,  certain  aspects 
of  the  potential  arts  audiences  need  to  be  identified.  The  questions  that 
most  directly  permit  such  analysis  are  the  barrier  questions,  which  identi- 
fy reasons  why  people  do  not  attend  more  arts  performances.  The  media  and 
life-style  questions  indirectly  perform  this  function  by  identifying  seg- 
ments of  the  audience  that  are  reached  by  media  programs  or  that  are  en- 
gaged in  other  types  of  relevant  activities.  The  socialization  and  music 
questions  perform  the  function  less  directly  by  providing  links  to  other 
experiential,  attitudinal  or  psychographic  characteristics  of  the  various 
arts  audiences. 

5.  Indicate  Factors  That  May  Determine  Attendance: 

What  factors  determine  whether  or  not  a  person  will  attend  an  arts 
perfc  ance?  Almost  all  of  the  rotating  questions  on  the  SPA  can  be  used 
to  address  this  question •  The  life-style  factors  can  indicate  whether  en- 
gaging in  .  certain  leisure  activities  stimulates  or  inhibits  attendance  at 
some  types  of  arts  performances  more  than  at  others.  The  media  questions 
indicate  whether  people  who  watch  an  arts-related  program  on  television  are 
more  or  less  likely  to  attend.  The  question  of  perceived  barriers  provides 
first-hand  responses  on  why  people  do  not  attend  more  arts  performances. 
The  socialization  responses  can  address  the  issues  of  whether  those  who 
have  taken  lessons,  or  those  whose  parents  provided  contact  or  encourage- 
ment with  the  arts,  are  more  likely  to  attend.  The  music  responses  indi- 
cate how  much  preference  for  a  type  of  music  predicts  attendance  at  a  per- 
formance of  that  type  of  music.  The  location  data  address  the  issue  more 
indirectly,  showing  how  often  different  performance  settings  are  used  to 
draw  audiences  to  different  arts  activities. 
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6.  Relate  to  Short-Run  Arts  Policy  Questions: 

Today  there  are  several  specific  policy  questions  being  raised  about 
government  policy  toward  the  arts.  The  question  of  how  extensive  or  valu- 
able various  forms  of  arts  education  or  instruction  are  addressed  by  the 
socialization  responses*  The  questions  of  whether  touring  programs  are 
reaching  people  in  areas  with  fewer  live  arts  events  and  in  less  accessible 
parts  of  the  country  are  address i  by  the  barriers  and  location  questions. 
Insights  into  how  adequately  potential  audiences  for  the  arts  are  being 
reached  can  be  drawn  from  the  music  preference  and  life-style  questions. 
The  music  questions  are  also  directly  relevant  to  specific  program  in- 
terests within  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts*  as  are  specific  aspects 
of  media,  barriers  and  socialization  questions  to  programs  in  theatre  and 
dance. 

£.  Relate  to  Long-Run  Arts'  Policy  Questions: 

The  responses  on  location  can  be  usoi  for  examining  whether  or  not  an 
adequate  distribution  of  facilities  available  for  arts  performances  exists* 
They  can  provide  guidance  in  achieving  an  optimal  mix  of  public  and  private 
facilities.  The  socialization  questions  can  be  used  to  guide  decisions 
about  whether  present  forms  of  private  and  public  instruction  can  reach  an 
adequate  segment  of  the  public,  or  whether  to  encourage  parents  to  provide 
arts  instruction  or  support  for  their  children.  The  barriers  and  media 
questions  provide  insight  into  whether  the  public  is  being  adequately 
served  or  whether  the  public's  arts  needs  may  be  met  or  more  efficiently 
supplemented  by  supporting  arts  programs  via  mass  media  rather  than  by 
directly  supporting  performing  groups.  Less  directly,  the  music  preference 
and  life-style  questions  put  the  issues  of  the  proper  ratio  of  arts  to 
non-arts  activity  into  clearer  perspective. 
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These  represent  only  a  few  of  the  possible  questions  that  can  be 
ane-.Mred  with  the  SPA,  and  uses  to  which  the  data  can  be  put.  Thus  far  we 
have  dealt  briefly  with  the  relation  of  the  rotating  items  to  demographic 
factors  and  m  the  core  attendance  qv  stions.  Yet  there  are  many  interest- 
ing relations  that  need  to  be  explored  among  the  rotating  items  themselves. 
For  example,  how  do  socialization  patterns  relate  to  music  preferences,  or 
to  reliance  on  the  media  for  artistic  activities,  or  to  leisure  life-style 
patterns?  Do  people  who  are  more  active  in  away-from-hocae  activities  per- 
ceive different  barri#  ;  to  attending  arts  performances  than  those  people 
who  are  less  active  or  spend  more  time  at  home  .  •  who  watch  more  or  less 
television?  Dn  people  who  perceive  more  barriers  to  arts  performances  par- 
ticipate in  alternative  forms  of  leisure  activities? 

Thus,  the  list  of  possible  interrelations  is  almost  limitless.  Since 
the  preliminary  data  have  become  available,  they  have  been  explored  to 
ruisver  -everal  types  of  policy  and  theoretical  questions.  In  this  report, 
it  is  not  feasille  to  examine  all  possible  interconnections.  Instead,  the 
analysis  has  been  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  general  analysis  model 
outlined  in  Figure  2.1. 

Figure  2.1  first  divides  the  variabl es~ survey  questions — into  three 
broad  categories.  First  are  these  factors  that  temporarily  precede  the 
time  period  of  core  attendance,  namely  the  respondent's  backgro'ind  (age, 
sex,  etc.)  and  socialization  experiences.  The  second  set  of  variables  can 
be  conceived  of  as  those  that  provide  intervening  experiences  between  the 
background  variables  and  arts  attendance— such  as  mass  media  exposure  to 
arts  content,  leisure  life-style  patterns,  and  music  preferences.  Finally, 
the  e  are  the  arts  attendance  questions  themselves,  together  wit,  J-  '  bar- 
riers questions  that  suggest  why  people  do    not    at»-»nd    and    the.  vocation 
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questions  that  indicate  what  types  of  facilities  are  used  for  arts  perfor- 
mances. The  solid  arrows  indicate  the  processes  examined  nost  closely  and 
the  dotted  arrow3  indicate  the  interrelations  examined  only  occs  •  tally. 

It  is  expected  that  other  researchers  will  be  exploring  other  models 
and  issues  in  the  near  future  when  the  data  tapes  and  manuals  are  available 
for  secondary  analysis,  and  they  will  examine  those  models  and  processes  in 
closer  detail.  Like  the  sirilar  study  of  re.creatioaal  participation  that 
the  Census  Bureau  conducted  for  the  National  Park  Service  in  1982  and  1983, 
and  like  the  SPA' 82  survey,  data  tapes  and  manuals  will  be  available 
through  the  major  university  archival  centers  in  the  United  States  -  name- 
ly the  Roper  Center  at  th*>  University  of  Connecticut  and  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research5 s  ICPSR  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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Figure  2.1:    Multivariate  Model  Shoeing  Mnior  Interrelations 
Among  Variables  Investigated  in  the  Reporv 
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Additionally,  it'  should  be  noted  that  a  major  factor  limiting  analysis 
of  these  sets  of  rotating  items  was  the  very  fact  that  they  were  not  asked 
of  all  respondents.  In  fact the  full  model  can  only  be  examined  for  tha 
nearly  2,700  interviews  conducted  in  the  November  and  December  1982  sur- 
veys, which  were  20  minutes  in  length.  Otherwise,  the  schedule  of  rotation 
questions  (as  shown  in  Table  2*2)  limits  the  degree  to  which  the  above 
quest4 ons  can  be  addressed,  or  the  model  applied. 

Thus,  the  seve  general  topic  areas  in  the  SPA  varied  considerably  in 
terms  of  purpose,  segments  of  the  population  of  interest,  and  policy  con- 
siderations addressed.  A  very  detailed  set  of  interview  instruc'  ions  was 
prepared  and  sent  to  interviewers  to  read  prior  to  conducting  their  first 
interview. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  interviewers  unde^tood  the  purpose  and  inten- 
tion of  each  set  •  of  questions,  an  interviewer  quiz  was  prepared  for  the 
January  1985  survey. 
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G)    CODING  AND  DATA  ENTRY 

After  the  interviewing  and  field  staff  had  finished  the  data  collec- 
tion, the  questionnaires  were  snnt  to  the  Census  Bureau's  main  office  for 
clerical  checks  and  to  prepare  the  data  for  computer  processing.  The  cler- 
ical processing  of  the  large  survey  and  SPA  data  consists  of  two  major 
operations:  the  clc  xcal  edit  and  the  keying  of  the  data  to  magnetic  tape. 
The  main  functions  of  the  clerical  edit  are  to  locate  and  correct  any 
interviewer  errors  and,  when  possible,  correct  areas  of  respondent 
misunderstanding  ox  inconsistencies  in  order  to  improve  the  accuracy  and 
quality  of  the  data.  A  statistical  quality  control  plan  was  employed  in 
order  to  ensure  an  acceptable  level  of  quality  of  the  editing  and  coding 
operation.  Initially,  each  clerk's  work  is  completed  and  verified  until  it 
is  shown  that  the  clerk  is  capable  of  performing  acceptable  work.  Subse- 
quently, a  random  sample  of  the  documents  in  each  work  unit  is  verified  to 
ensure  that  the  quality  of  the  work  does  not  deteriorate.  Keying  was  veri- 
fied 100%,  with  the  entire  workload  rekayed  by  another  keyer,  compared  to 
the  original  with  all  keying  errors  corrected. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  questions  on  the  Survey  of  Public  Partici- 
pation in  the  Arts  were  closed-ended  questions  of  the  nyes-no"  type.  Some 
open-ended  follow-up  questions  were  asked  (e.g.,  on  reasons  for  not  attend- 
ing certain  types  of  performances),  but  responses  to  these  questions  were 
immeuiately  coded  by  the  interviewer;  those  few  responds  (less  than  500 
total)  that  did  not  fit  into  these  categories  were  subsequently  coded  into 
existing  or  new  categories  at  the  Census  Bureau  by  Survey  Research  Center 
(University  of  Maryland)  coders. 

Once  these  supplemental  codings  were  completed,  all  forms  were  sent  to 
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the  Census  Bureau  for  keypunching  and  verification.  They  v*re  then 
transferred  to  computer  tape  with  appropriate  weighting  (see  Section  V 
below)  and  demographic  background  information  for  each  respondent;  the  tape 
was  then  sent  to  the  Universit;  c  Maryland  for  initial  tabulations  and 
analyses* 

One  piece  of  information  not  on  the  University  of  Maryland  tape  was 
the  geographic  region  in  which  the  respondent  lived.  The  reason  for  this 
omission  was  that  inclusion  of  such  data  could  make  it  possible  to  provide 
information  on  specific  respondents  in  the  survey  —  a  situation  which 
violated  the  strict  rules  on  respondent  confidentiality  which  the  Census 
Bureau  is  required  to  follow  as  a  government  data  collection  agency. 
Therefore  special  computer  runs  had  to  be  conducted  at  the  Census  Bureau 
for  variations  in  response*  by  geographical  factors.  Weightings  were  for 
age,  gender  and  race  categories  to  ensure  each  of  these  groups  were 
represented  in  their  true  population  proportions. 

1.    Coding  Open-Ended  Responses 

After  the  1985  interviewing  was  completed  and  the  questionnaires  were 
sent  from  the  field  service  to  the  Census  Bureau  in  Suitland,  Maryland, 
personnel  from  the  University  of  Maryland  were  sworn  in  as  special  employ- 
ees of  the  Census  Bureau  to  examine  the*  questionnaires  and  list  open-ended 
responses  in  the  questions  dealing  with  music  preferences,  participation 
barriers,  and  locations  of  arts  performances.  While  a  few  new  categories 
were  formed  from  these  open-ended  responses  (e.g.,  music  of  particular  eth- 
nic groups),  most  could  be  fit  into  the  exi5;ting  categories.  For  example, 
in  the  music  preference  question  Dixieland  music  or  "fusion"  was  coded  as 
jazz    (category    A).      In    the  barrier  questions  lack  of  interest  in  an  art 
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form  was  coded  as  lack  of  inotivation  (code  14),  and  lack  of  money  as  cost 
(code  2).  In  the  locations  questions,  listening  to  music  at  a  music  camp 
was  coded  as  park  or  open-air  facility  (code  10) • 

The  University  of  Maryland  coders  also  made  decisions  about  ambiguous 
responses  or  situations  encountered  by  interviewers  in  the  closed-ended 
questions  (for  example,  when  respondents  said  thay  had  attended  a  high 
school  play  that  included  some  professional  performers,  or  when  they  heard 
a  popular  musical  group  that  played  come  classical  music  or  some  jazz). 

After  the  twelve  months  of  interviews  *«re  coded  and  rechecked  for  ac- 
curacy, the  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  Census  Bureau's  data  processing 
facility  in  Jef fersonville,  Indiana,  in  the  later  months  of  1985. 

2.  Data  Keying 

The  coded  data  were  keyed  on  a  key-to-disk  device.  ?or  quality  con- 
trol purposes,  work  units  of  approximately  one  hundred  questionnaires  each 
were  keyed.  A  statistical  quality  control  plan  was  employed  in  order  to 
ensure  an  acceptable  level  of  quality  of  keying.  Initially,  each  keyei's 
work  was  verified  completely  until  it  was  shown  that  the  keyer  was  capable 
of  performing  acceptable  work.    All  keyed  responses  wore  100Z  verified. 

3.  Computer  Processing 

Upon  completion  of  keying  and  verification,  the  data  for  each  work 
unit  were  ready  to  be  put  on- tape  for  computer  processing.  With  the  rr  ■ 
ceipt  of  the  tape  file  of  keyed  questionnaires,  computer  jvocessing  was  in- 
itiated.   This  processing  was  divided  into  four  stages: 

1)  A  pre-edit  or  correction  stage  :!n  which  significant 
interviewer  and  clerical  errors  were  detected  and  corrected; 

2)  A  secondary  edit  stage,  which  checked  the  data  for  plausibility 
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and  conformity  to  questionnaire  skip  patterns; 

3)  Weighting  tape  preparation,  to  show  all  weighting  and  recording 
necessary  to  produce  the  final  tabulations; 

A)  Creation  of  the  final  tapes. 


Once  the  SPA  data  were  keyed,  they  were  merged  with  the  relevant 
household  data  from  the  larger  survey  cn  the  demographic  factors,  except 
geography,  and  that  tape  was  sent  to  the  Survey  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  College  Park.    Personnel  at  the  Center  then: 


1)  Unblocked  the  tape  to  match  UNIVAC  machine  language;  and 

2)  Created  an  SPSS  program  to: 

.  match  the  for.  xt  of  the  data  to  SPSS  format, 

.  vrite  descriptive  titles  for  each  variable, 

•  designate  missing  values  for  each  variable,  ^nd 

.  transform  the  program  into  systems  files. 


Since  more  than  500  variables  were  involved,  the  file  had  to  be  divid- 
ed (archived)  to  enable  the  University's  SPSS  system  to  process  it. 
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H)    WEIGHTING  PROCEDURES 

The  <?ata  for  each  month  of  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the 
Arts  have  been  weighted  to  reflect  the  civilian-noninstitutionalized  popu- 
lation 18  years  old  or  older.  Use  of  the  weights  is  important  because 
weighted  data  provide  more  accurate  estimates  than  the  unweighted  counts  of 
the  population  sampled,  especially  when  the  modest  sample  sizes  of  the  SPA 
are  considered. 

There  is  a  large  variation  in  the  lowest  and  the  highest  weights  as- 
signed to  the  sample  cases.  Therefore,  estimates  derived  from  the  un- 
weighted data  can  be  significantly  different  from  those  derived  from  the 
wef.ghced  data  and  could  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

The  cases  for  the  SPA  survey  are  also  weighted  to  the  entire  U.S.  po- 
pulation (civilian  and  noninstitutionalized)  by  month*.    Thus,  each  month's 


*  The  weight  assigned  to  a  person  in  SPA  for  a  single  month  is  equal  to  the 
following  product: 

(BASIC  WEIGHT)  X  (ADJUSTMENT  FACTORS  WITHIN   X  (SECOND-STAGa  AATIO 
SPA  NONINTERVIEW)  ESTIMATION  FACTOR) 

where  the: 

1.  BASIC  WEIGHT  OF  A  PERSON  *  Final  survey  weight  for  the  person 

X  36  (Since  SPA  is  only  1/36  of 
full  sample  for  the  larger  survey) 

and  the: 

2.  WITHIN  SPA  NONINTERVIEW  ADJUSTMENT  FACTOR  for  the  SPA  sample  persons  is 
computed  for  persons  interviewed  in  the  larger  survey  who  were  not 
interviewed  for  the  SPA. 

and  the: 

3.  SECOND-STAGE  RATIC  ESTIMATION  FACTOR  is  also  the  same  as  for  the  large 
survey. 
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SPA  data  can  be  U3ed  to  examine  between-month  differences  in  common  data 
items  $  and  for  estimation  of  portions  of  the  data  that  vers  only  collected 
for  several  months. 

The  weights  assigned  to  the  SPA  cases  are  based  on  several  factors. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  final  larger  survey  person  weight.  This  weight 
is  the  reciprocal  of  the  sampling  rate  of  the  monthly  larger  survey  popula- 
tion, adjusted  for  nonresponse,  and  aligned  to  population  estimates  by  age, 
race,  and  sex.  This  adjusted  weight  is  then  multiplied  by  the  reciprocal 
f  the  subsampling  rates  for  the  SPA,  as  applicable,  since  only  part  of 
each  month's  larger  survey  sample  was  used.  At  this  point,  t  weighting 
procedure  is  tailored  to  the  SPA  survey. 

The  SPA  person  nonintervie"  weights  are  used  to  modify  the  weights  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  larger  survey.  These  weights  are  again  adjust- 
ed to  age,  race  and  sex  population  controls.  Additionally,  the  same  basic 
procedure  is  used  for  the  SPA  household  weight  which  is  derived  from  the 
final  larger  survey  hct^ehold  weight.  Because  the  SPA  household  weight  is 
assigned  to  all  SPA  person  records  for  a  particular  larger  survey  house- 
hold, a  separate  variable  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  household 
weight  to  avoid  multiple  counting  of  th<.  household  weights. 

The  use  of  the  SPSS  package  for  the  analysis  of  the  SPA  data  puts  a 
restriction  on  the  use  of  the  assigned  weights  on  the  public  use  tapes. 
The  restriction  occurs  when  printing  the  output  from  any  SPSS  procedure. 
Since  SPSS  output  only  allows  nine  significant  digits,  one  must  first  round 
the  weights  to  the  nearest  whole  number  before  using  the  SPSS  programs. 
This  rounding  occurred  immediately  following  division  by  the  t;  jtot  for  the 
appropriate  number  of  months,  or  in  place  of  this  division  if  only  one 
month's  data  were  analyzed. 
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I)    METHODS  OF  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  arts  participation  data  collected  in  the  Survey  of  Public  Partici- 
pation in  the  Arts  were  subjected  to  several  types  of  statistical  analyses. 
These  ranged  from  simple  tabulations  to  complex  multivariate  analyses. 

Among  the  techniques  employed  were: 

1*  Simpls  tabulation  of  the  number  of  responses  to  each  question.  How 
many  of  the  13,675  respondents  in  the  survey  said  they  attended  an  opera? 
Or,  of  those  asked,  how  many  said  they  liked  to  listen  to  jazz  —  or  had 
taken  music  lessons? 

2 .  Simple  percentages  of  respondents  giving  various  responses  to  each 
question.  What  percentage  of  respondents  said  they  went  to  an  opera  or  had 
ever  taken  a  music  lesson?  Simple  tabulations  of  responses  are  of  limited 
value  without  reference  to  some  base  figure  or  denominator.  The  most  com- 
mon and  useful  base  is  the  percentage,  calculated  as  the  number  of  respon- 
dents going  to  the  opera  divided  by  the  total  number  of  respondents.  Per- 
centages make  it  possible  to  compt  i  responses  to  questions  across  groups 
or  across  surveys.  In  the  present  survey,  for  example,  some  questions  were 
asked  of  all  13,675  respondents,  while  the  rotating  items  were  asked  only 
of  about  a  sixth  of  all  respondents;  these  responses  can  be  compared  only 
on  the  basis  of  percentages. 

3.  Weighted  percentages  of  responses  to  each  question.  What  percen- 
tages of  respondents  —  weighted  to  be  representative  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion —  went  to  an  opera  or  took  ?  music  lesson?  In  the  present  sample,  it 
was  not  possible  to  ensure  that  precise  proportions  of  males,  blacks,  or 
elderly  people  were  included.    If  the  proportion  of  males  included  was  only 
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44%  and  the  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  48%  of  the  population  is  male, 
then  the  male  responses  need  to  be  weighted  by  48/44  or  1.09  to  be  sure 
that  males  are  included  in  their  true  proportion.  Such  weightings  were 
performed  on  the  present  sample  by  attaching  a  group  weight  to  each  respon- 
dent in  the  sample* 

4.  Sampling  errors  for  responses.  All  surveys  are  subject  to  varia- 
bility simply  because  only  a  sample,  and  not  a  population,  is  interviewed. 
Because  of  random  fluctuation,  it  is  possible  (but  not  probable  if  the  sam- 
ple is  large)  that  a  sample  could  contain  too  many  opera-goers  or  people 
who  like  jazz  music  than  is  true  in  the  population  as  a  whole.  Some  error 
statement  needs  to  be  attached  to  population  proportions  to  reflect  this 
margin  of  uncertainty.  These  error  factors  are  calculated  using  statisti- 
cal formulas  and  calculations  from  the  sample  itself  —  namely  by  dividing 
the  sample  in  half  at  random  several  times  and  ob^arvinjj  how  much  propor- 
tions vary  across  these  difterent  samplings. 

5.  Population  projections  of  responses  to  each  question.  How  many 
million  people  in  the  United  States*  overall  population  say  they  attend 
operas  or  enjoy  jazz  music?  This  can  be  calculated  (with  appropriate  sam- 
pling errors  attached)  simply  by  multiplying  the  weighted  percentages  by 
the  adult  population  figure  for  the  entire  U.S.,  namely  the  more  than  170 
million  adults  who  were  estimated  to  be  living  in  this  country  in  1982. 
These  projections  are  subject  to  Jie  same  sampling  errors  noted  above. 

6.  Cross-tabulations  (weighted)  of  arts-related  responses  with  other 
survey  variables.  This  allows  one  to  see  whether  respondents  who  say  they 
have  been  to  an  opera  are  more  likely  to  be  male  or  female,  young  or  old, 
or  more  or  less  likely  to  attend  other  types  of  arts  performances.  The  ap- 
proach involves  a  different  level  of  analysis  since  two  variables  are  being 
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examined,    not    just  one.    In  essence,  it  can  be  seen  that  what  is  involved 


the  two  variables  are  related  to  one  another,  several  options  are  avail- 
able: comparison  of  percentages,  depiction  of  these  percentage  differences 
by  bar  charts  or  other  graphic  forms  of  comparison,  or  use  of  summary  meas- 
ures of  association  or  correlation  between  the  two  variables  (see  point  8 
below).  Cross- tabulation  allows  the  policy  maker  to  locate  segments  of  the 
population  that  are  high  or  low  in  aics  attendance,  or  to  see  whether  groups 
participating  in  one  arts  activity  also  participate  in  another. 

7.  Adjusted  cross- tabulat i ons  take  into  account  the  fact  that  other 
variables  may  affect  the  two-variable  cross -tabulation.  This  approach  al- 
lows one  to  examine  whether  any  differences  between  men  and  women,  say  in 
attending  the  opera,  are  due  to  other  factors  that  differentiate  men  and 
women:  age,  income,  occupation,  etc.  A  descriptive  example  of  a  statisti- 
cal technique  that  provides  such  adjusted  figures,  called  Multiple  Classif- 
ication Analysis,  is  given  in  Section  J  of  this  chapter.  The  value  of 
these  adjusted  numbers  is  that  unadjusted  numbers  give  an  oversimplified 
picture  of  actual  situations.  It  makes  limited  sense,  for  example,  to  talk 
of  general  differences  between  blacks  and  whites  (or  men  and  women)  in 
America,  when  the  two  groups  differ  so  widely  on  socio-economic  or  age  fac- 
tors.   Adjusted  figures  convey  that  meaning  much  more  clearly. 

8.  Measures  of  association  correlation  or  "overlap".  Measures  of  as- 
sociation or  correlation  attempt  to  convey  the  strength  of  a  relation 
between  two  variables  in  a  cross-tabulation  in  a  single  standardized 
number,  ranging  between  0  (no  association)  and  1.0  (perfect  association).* 

*These  coefficients  are  given  +  or  -  signs  depending  on  whether  the  two 
variables  both  increase  or  decrease  together  (positive  sign)  or  go  in  oppo- 
site directions  (negative  sign).  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  several 
correlation  coefficients,  each  with  different  assumptions  and  formulas. 


is  a  separate  set  of  frequencies  or  percentages  for  each  demographic  group 
(e.g.,    one    set  for  males,  cne  set  for  females).  In  order  to  state  whether 
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If,  for  example,  3%  of  men  and  3%  of  women  attended  opera,  then  the 
correlation  between  sex  and  attendance  should  be  0,  or  close  to  0.  If  100% 
of  men  and  0%  of  women  attended  opera,  then  the  correlation  would  usually 
be  1.0  or  close  to  1.0.  Very  few  associations  in  survey  data  come  close  to 
1.0,  or  even  exceed  coefficients  of  .25. 

These  correlation  measures  thus  offer  a  useful  perspective  on  the  de- 
gree of  "overlap"  between  arts  attendance  variables.  In  the  same  way  that 
we  examined  the  overlap  between  sex  and  attendance  in  the  above  paragraph, 
we  can  use.  these  coefficients  to  gauge  the  extent  of  overlap  between  atten- 
dance variables.  If  3%  of  the  opera  goers  go  to  jazz  performances  and  3% 
of  the  non-opera  goers  also  go,  then  the  overlap  between  opera  and  jazz  at- 
tendance is  only  what  would  be  expected  by  chance  and  so  the  correlation  is 
zero.  On  the  other  hand,  if  100%  of  the  opera-goers  go  to  jazz  perfor- 
mances and  0%  of  nor  opera  goers  go,  then  the  overlap  is  perfect  and  the 
correlation  is  +1.0.  If  no  opera  goers  go  to  jazz  concerts  and  100%  of 
non-opera  goers  go,  then  there  is  no  overlap  in  attendance  and  the  correla- 
tion is  -1.0. 

There  are  alternatives  to  the  correlation  coefficient,  based  on  the 
"odds  ratios"  that  are  coming  into  increasing  statistical  usage.  These 
odds  ratios  are  calculated  simply  by  dividing  one  set  of  odds  by  another. 
If,  in  the  above  example,  3%  of  t1  men  and  3%  of  the  women  go  to  the 
opera,  an  odds  ratio  of  1.0  (3  divided  by  3)  is  obtained;  if  1%  men  and  50% 
women  go,  an  odds  ratio  of  50.0  is  obtained.  Odds  ratios  are  simpler  to 
calculate  and  understand  than  correlation  coefficients,  but  they  are  less 
familiar  and  standardized  for  statistical  analysis.  They  cannot  be  used 
with  well-developed  techniques  for  clustering  large  sets  of  variables  (as 
in    this    study),    such    as  for  the  factor  analysis  method  described  in  the 


next  section. 

9.  Clustering  and  factor  analysis  (multidimensional  scaling)  of  corre- 
lation coefficients.  Several  analytic  techniques  for  making  it  easier  to 
examine  Lhe  relationship  (clustering  between  several  sets  of  variables 
come  under  the  title  multidimensional  scaling.  If  one  is  eASZining  10 
variables,  for  example,  the  number  %f  cross-tabulations  involved  is  45. 
That  means  that  an  analyst  would  be  required  to  sort  through  45  separate 
cross-t.  dilations,  comparing  and  cross-clustering  each  jf  them  to  summarize 
tha  results.  If  the  number  of  variables  is  20,  the  number  of  cross- 
tabulations  involved  is  190;  for  40  variables,  780  cr^s-tatuletions  are 
needed.  There  4«  no  simple  or  el.  active  way  to  deal  meaningfully  with  such 
quantities  of  data  simply  by  using  cross- tabulations. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  used  * schnique  for  reducing  large  numbers  of 
variables  to  a  minima^  number  of  basic  factors,  dimensions,  or  typologies 
is  factor  analysis.  Factor  analysis  was  developed  to  generate  such  basic 
dimensions  using  the  correlation  coefficients  as  the  basic  measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  relation  between  variables.  A  detailed  example  of  how  the. 
technique  can  be  employed  and  the  dimensions  or  •  lusters  it  generates  is 
presented  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter. 

7actor  analysis  results  can  be  used  in  several  ways.  One  can  examine 
graphic  p?,ots  of  the  variables  in  the  "space"  that  is  gene-ated  and  pick 
out  clusters  of  variaDles  that  gc  together.  Or,  more  trad* -ionaxly,  one 
can  use  the  factors  or  dimensions  that  are  suggested  to  grcup  related  vari- 
ables on  that  basis.  If  the  factor  analysis  were,  for  example,  to  show 
opera  and  classical  music  on  the  same  factor, and  jazz,  rock,  and  big  band 
music  on  another  factor,  then  one  has  some  justification  in  creating  sum- 
mary   measures  (or  indices)  of  two  separate  music  factors  --  one  for  tradi- 
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ti  onax  (or  enduring)  music  and  one  fcr  popular  (or  more  up-tempo,  louder, 
or  more  current)  music. 

10.  Constructing  indices  that  summarize  several  related  variables. 
Once  one  lias  identified  sets  of  questions  or  variables  that  can  be  relatea, 
there  are  efficiencies  to  be  gained  in  creating  an  index  to  summarize  those 
variables.  The  simplest  method  of  indexing  is  to  assign  one  "point"  for 
e«ch  variable  on  the  dimension  which  the  respondent  gives  a  positive 
response.  For  example,  if  a  respondeat  says  s/he  likes  ro*:k  and  big  band 
music,  s/he  receives  a  score  of  two  on  the  index  of  "popular"  music;  if 
another  respondent  say*  s/he  attended  a  classical  music  concert  and  a  bal- 
let, s/he  would  receive  a  tvo  on  an  index  of  arts  attendance.  More  precise 
indices  could  be  constructed  by  using  the  factor  weights  for  each  variable 
prescribed  by  the  factor  analysis  or  by  using  the  weighting  schemes. 

The  value  of  indices  is  that  they  summarize  responses  to  several  ques- 
tions with  a  single  *^ore.  Jxi  Chapter  3,  for  example,  we  create  a  single 
index  of  arts  attendance  based  on  responses  to  seven  separate  questions. 
Instead  of  having  to  examine  seven  different  questions,  this  allows  us  to 
examine  one  score  to  obtain  a  clear  overall  perspective  on  all  facets  of 
attending  arts  events.  For  example,  what  groups  in  the  population  or  areas 
of  the  country  are  more  or  less  active  in  arts  participation  In  general? 
What  groups  are  mora  or  less  interested  in  traditional  or  popular  music? 

11.  Multiple  regression  r nalysis  to  construct  predictive  models  of 
parti  ipation  or  of  indices  or  participation.  As  an  overall  summary  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  above  procedures,  multiple  regression  answers 
the  question,  "What  are  the  most  important  factors  in  predicting  whether 
one  goes  to  the  opera  or  likes  jazz  music"?5'  Or,  if  one  projects  a  particu- 
lar   age    distribution    or    income    distribution  in  tru.  future,  what  effect 
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might  that  have  on  opera  attendance? 

factor  analysis,  regression  analysis  requires  the  analyst  to 
focus  on  one  particular  "dependent"  variable,  be  it  arts  attendance,  media 
usage,  or  liking  music.  It  is  espec*a7iy  efficient  to  conduct  such  regres- 
sion models  with  a  summary  index  of  some  set  of  variables  as  the  focal 
point. 

In  Chapters  5  to  9  for  example  ,  index  measures  of  mass  media  partici- 
pation and  socialization  experiences  are  used  to  predict  an  index  of  arts 
attendance  constructed  in  Chapter  3.  In  other  words,  with  regr*  ^sion 
analysis  it  becomes  possible  to  reduce  an  almost  unlimited  set  of  possible 
cross-tabuieitions  to  a  few  sm  iary  tables  chat  allow  one  to  gauge,  almost 
in  one  handy  format,  whether  a  particular  factor  is  like<\  to  make  much  of 
a  difference  in  arts  participation. 
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J)    MULTIPLE  CLASSIFICATION  ANALYSIS  (MCA) 

There  is  a  very  lerge  number  of  variables  in  the  Survey  of  Public  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Arts:  the  10  core  attendance  items  (Chapter  3),  26  life- 
style participation  items  (Chapter  5),  17  media  participation  items 
(Chapter  6),  14  socialization  items  (Chapter  7),  seven  participation  bar- 
riers items  (Chapter  8),  13  music  preference  items  (Chapter  9)  and  perfor- 
mance location  items  (Chapter  A).  In  addition,  there  are  well  over  20 
variables  related  to  each  respondent's  general  social  and  demographic  back- 
ground . 

Cross-tabulation  it\  the  most  straightforward  and  traditional  way  of 
showing  the  interrelation  of  such  items  in  a  social  survey.  However,  in 
the  case  of  the  100+  variables  in  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the 
Arts,  that  vould  involve  over  5,000  of  these  cross -tabulations  —  an  ex- 
traordinary numbe-  both  to  process  and  to  display.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
inordinate  number  to  comprehend  or  to  put  into  larger  perspective,  particu- 
larly since  many  of  the  variables  ar^  closely  or  subtly  tied  together, 
(e.g.,  attending  concerts  is  related  to  attending  the  baTlet;  jducatio*,  is 
tied  to  annual  income  or  geographical  area). 

To  put  these  data  it.  a  cleare  ■  and  broader  perspective,  we  have  em- 
ployed a  statistical  technique  called  Multiple  Classification  Analysis 
(MCA),  which  was  developed  by  Andr.  ws  et  al.(197o).  MCA  was  developed  for 
efficient  analysis  of  multiple  variable  data  sets  like  that  collected  in 
the  SPA.  It  can  show  the  interrelations  aaaong  three  or  more  possible  vari- 
ables as  effectively  as  a  single  cross -tabulation,  and  it  can  further  show 
the  result?  of  cross- tabulations  with  related  variables  at  the  same  "time. 
It  can  convey  the  same  incisive  conclusions  as  multiple  regression  analysis 
or  analysis -of -variance  (ANOVA)  techniques,  but  in  a  way  that  can  be  easily 
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TABLE  2.6:  Rate  of  Attendance  at  Musicals  by  Education  and  Race  (SPA1 82  Data) 
a)  Education: 


b) 


Attend 

Not  Attend 

Total 

Grade  School  (2,067> 

4% 

96% 

m 

100% 

Some  High  School  (2,238) 

6 

94 

m 

100 

High  School  (6,494) 

14 

86 

100 

Some  College  (3,348) 

27 

73 

m 

100 

College  Graduate  (1,795) 

37 

63 

100 

Graduate  School  (1,300) 

45 

55 

* 

100 

Total  Sample* 

19% 

■  +  81% 

K 

100% 

lace: 

Attend 

Not  Attend 

Total 

White  (15,167) 

20% 

80% 

100% 

Black  (1,673) 

10 

90 

100 

Other  (403) 

13 

87 

100 

Total  Sample* 

19% 

+  81% 

K 

100% 

*T>tal  sample  resronses  do  not  sum  to  17,254  due  to  very  small  numbers 
of  respondents  who  "failed  to  answer  the  education  and  race  items. 
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comprehended  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  logic  of  a  cross -tabulation. 
An  Example; 

The  example  provided  in  Tables  2,6  to  2.8  is  intended  to  Illustrate 
the  logic  and  utility  of  MCA.  The  example  uses  attend*  ice  at  musicals  as 
the  variable  to  be  predicted  (called  the  "dependent"  variable),  a^.d  it  ex- 
amines how  well  the  respondents  education  and  race  (the  "independent" 
variables)  can  be  used  to  predict  such  attendance.  As  shown  in  Chapter  3 
of  the  1982  report,  some  19%  of  the  17,254  respondents  in  SPAfP2  reported 
attending  a  musical  stage  play  in  the  previous  12  montlxs.  The  cross- 
tabulation  of  attending  musicals  by  education  as  given  in  Table  2«6  shows 
that  such  attendance  varies  widely  by  that  factor:  only  4%  of  those  with  c 
grade  school  education  reported  attending  a  musical  (i.e.,  96Z  did  not  at- 
tend) and  only  6%  with  some  high  school  education  attended.  Yet  attendance 
was  &!>out  nine  times  as  high  (45%)  at  the  other  end  of-  the  education  spec- 
trum —  those  with  graduate  school  education.  In  other  words,  respondents 
with  graduate  school  educati  n  were  almost  nine  times  as  likely  to  say  they 
attend  musicals  (45~)  as  those  with  less  than  a  high  school  diploma  (about 


There  are  also  large  differences  in  attending  musicals  by  race,  as 
shown  in  the  bottom  (second)  cross- tabulation  in  Table  2,6.  Soma  20%  of 
all  white  respondents  reported  attending  musicals  in  the  last  12  months, 
compared  to  10%  among  blacks  and  13%  among  respondents  of  other  minority 
racial  backgrounds  (Asian  Americans,  Hispanics,  etc).  Thus,  white  atten- 
dance exceeded  black  attendance  by  10  percentage  points  and  "other"  racial 
group  attendance  by  7  percentage  points. 


6%). 


TABLE  2.7:    Calculation  of  Education -Adjusted  Differences  in  White 
and  Black  ilates  of  Attendance  at  Musicals    (S?A!82  Data) 


TotaJ 

Education: 

G^ade  School  (  4%) 
Some  High  School  (  6%) 
High  School  (14%) 
Some  College  (27%) 
College  Graduate  (37%) 
Graduate  School  (45%) 

TOTAL  (19%) 


Attended  Musicals 
White  Black  Othei 


Race 

Education 
Differences    %  of  Adjusted 
White-Black  Sample  Differences 


4 

3 

4 

+  1 

X 

12% 

rm 

.12 

7 

3 

0 

+  4 

X 

,.3% 

m 

.52 

14 

9 

8 

+  5 

X 

38% 

m 

1.90 

28 

19 

16 

+  9 

X 

19% 

1.71 

39 

29 

20 

+10 

X 

10% 

1.00 

46 

33  " 

22 

+13 

X 

8% 

m 

1.04 

20% 

10% 

13% 

100% 

6.29 

!0 
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Table  2.6,  then,  contains  two  independent  cross- tabulations,  one  for 
education  and  one  for  race.  However,  the  cwo  predictor  variables  of  race 
and  education  are  not  independent  of  each  another.  Both  blacks  and  other 
minority  racial  groups  in  the  country  have  less  formal  education  than  the 
white  population.  That  raises  the  question  oS  how  much  of  the  racial 
differences  in  attending  musicals  are,  indeed,  tied  to  race  and  how  much 
these  are  a  byproduct  of  the  educational  differences  that  exist  between 
i.iese  racial  groups. 

One  way  to  examine  this  question  is  co  cross-tabulate  attendance  at 
musicals  by  education  separately  for  each  racial  group.  These  separate  ta- 
bulations are  shown  in  the  middle  columns  of  Table  2.7.  The  first  column 
in  parentheses  shows  the  same  overall  differences  by  education  presented  in 
Table  2.6a.  The  second  column  shows  these  same  differences  but  only  for 
the  white  respondents  in  the  survey;  the  third  column  shows  results  only 
for  black  respondents  and  the  fourth  column  for  respondents  of  "other"  ra- 
cial backgrounds.  Note  the  percentages  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  last 
thxee  columns:  they  equal  the  20Z  *hite  attendance,  10Z  black  attendance 
and  13Z  "other"  attendance,  found  in  Table  2.6b. 

The  racial  comparisons  between  columns  2  * ?d  3  of  Tnble  2.7  are  now 
more  precise  because  they  contrast  whites  and  blacks  with  the  same  educa- 
tional level.  Grade  school  educated  blacks  are  compared  with  grade  school 
educated  white?  and  with  grade  school  educated  persons  in  "other"  racial 
groups  for  each  educational  level. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  overall  racial  differences  of  ten  percentage 
points  between  whites  and  blacks  is  reduced  considerably  within  four 
categories  of  education.  Some  3%  of  grade  school  educated  blacks  attended 
musicals  compared  to  4%  of  grade  school  educated  whites,  a  difference  of 
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TABLE  2.8:    Rate  of  Attendance  at  Musicals  by  Education  and 

Race,  Before  and  After  MCA  Adjustment  (SPAt82  Data) 


(  Before  After 

Adjustment  Adjustment 

Overai:  Attendance  19Z  19Z 

•  Education: 

Grade  School  4Z  5% 

*;                              Some  High  School  6  6 

\                                High  School  14  14 

Some  College  27  27 

College  Graduate  -37  38 

Graduate  School  45  45 

Race: 

White  20  20 

Black  10  14 

Other  13  10 
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only  1  point,  not  10  points.  Similarly  for  high  school  graduates,  the 
difference  is  only  5  percentage  points,  and  not  10  points.  The  racial 
differences  for  the  six  education  groups  in  order  are  1,  4,  5,  9,  10  and  13 
percentage  points.  These  differences  average  6  percentage  points  after 
weighting  for  the  different  size  of  each  educational  group  (shown  in  the 
second  to  last  column  of  Table  2.1). 

In  other  words,  when  we  take  the  step  of  comparing  racial  groups  with 
the  same  educational  level,  the  original  10  point  gap  between  whites  and 
blacks  in  Table  2.6  reduces  to  an  average  of  only  6  points.  (When  calcu- 
lated the  same  way,  the  difference  between  whites  and  "other"  races  in- 
creases rather  than  decreases,  with  whites  averaging  10%  higher  participa- 
tion than  persons  in  other  racial  groups  when  education  is  controlled  for, 
compared  to  the  original,  unadjusted  dif i  "rence  of  7%.) 

That  is  the  same  analytical  logic  approach  that  is  esoployed  in  Multi- 
ple Classification  Analysis.  While  the  MCA  procedure  does  not  show  the 
inner  details  of  the  separate  Tabl*  2.7  breakdowns,  it  does  show  the  same 
end  results  --  the  10  percentage  point  difference  (20%  white  vs.  10%  black) 
in  Table  2.6  xS  reduced  to  an  average  of  6  points  (20%  white  vs.  14%  black) 
after  controlling  for  differing  educational  levels  among  blacks  and  whites. 
Resvlts  of  an  MCA  analysis  are  generally  presented  in  the  format  appearing 
in  Table  2.8. 

The  analyses  in  Table  2.8  represent  a  very  simple  application  of  MCA 
to  only  two  variables  (race  and  education).  However,  the  world  of  arts 
participation  and  attendance,  like  other  forms  of  human  behavior,  involves 
far  more  than  two  or  three  variables.  The  unique  value  of  MCA  is  realized 
when  one  uses  the  technique  to  separate  the  effects  of  not  just  two  but 
three,  five  or  ten  factors  that  affect  participation. 


Adding  a  third  independent  variable; 

Take,  for  example,  the  factor  of  income.  Attending  musical  perfor- 
mances, particularly  musicals,  can  cost  10,  20  or  even  50  dollars.  Obvi- 
ously people  with  higher  incomes  can  find  it  much  easier  to  afford  to  at- 
tend musicals  than  less  affluent  individuals  might.  How  much  does  income 
account:  for  the  educational  or  racial  differences  in  Table  2.6?  Table  2.9 
shows  the  separate  two-way  cross-tabulation  for  income  and  eduction,  like 
the  Table  2.7  cross -tabulation  of  race  and  education. 

Table  2.9  shows  that  there  are  substantial  income  group  differences  in 
attendance  at  musicals.  These  differences  by  income  ]-*vel  are  almost  as 
large  as  the  differences  by  educational  level  shown  in  Table  2.6  ~  from  4% 
of  grade  school  graduates  to  45%  for  those  who  had  graduate  school  educa- 
tion —  from  10%  attendance  for  those  with  less  than  $5,000  annual  income 
to  44%  among  those  with  $50*000  or  more  annual  income. 

But  the  entries  in  the  body  of  Table  2.9  show  that  within  separate 
educational  categories,  these  income  differences  are  not  as  great  as  they 
are  overall.  For  example,  in  the  first  rov  of  Table  2.9,  we  find  that  only 
6%  of  the  grade  school  educated  with  $50,000  annual  income  attend  musicals, 
compared  to  4%  for  all  grade  school  educated  respondents.  Similarly,  only 
7%  of  those  in  the  "some  high  school/  $25-49, 999"  category  attended  musi- 
cals, compared  to  6%  of  all  respondents  with  some  high  school.  In  fact, 
the  only  income  group  that  attends  musicals  well  above  average  for  each 
educational  category  is  that  over  $50*000.  Increasing  income  up  to  this 
point  does  not  seem  to  predispose  attendance  at  musicals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  education  differences  within  each  column  of  in* 
come  categories  remain  very  substantial.  That  indicates  that  it  is  the 
higher  education  of  those  with  higher  incomes  that  accounts  for    the  large 
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income  differences  in  Table  2.9,  and  not  something  about  income  itself  that 
predicts  attendance  at  musicals* 

The  same  difference  between  the  predictive  power  of  the  income  and 
education  factors  can  be  observed  lore  concisely  in  the  ircome  differences  * 
shown  in  Table  2.10.  The  differences  by  income  level  are  reduced  consider- 
ably after  MCA  adjustment.  The  differences  by  educational  level  are  not. 
As  in  Table  2.9,  education  emerges  as  the  most  prominent  predictor  of 
tending  musicals,  even  after  taking  both  .Income  and  racial  differences  into 
account. 


Graphic  Portrayal  of  MCA  Results; 

Many  of  the  MCA  results,  like  those  in  Table  10,  have  been  presented 
in  this  report  in  graphic  form.  An  illustration  of  these  graphics  is  given 
in  Figure  2.2  to  show  tvs.  relation  between  attending  musicals  and  educa- 
tion, race  and  income.  The  bar  chart  in  the  bottom  graph,  f >r  example, 
-hows  the  sample  (unadjusted)  increases  in  attending  thess  performances  by 
education  —  from  the  4%  attendance  rate  for  those  with  grade  school  educa- 
tion to  the  63  rate  of  those  with  some  high  school  to  14%  among  high  school 
graduates  to  27%  of  those  with  some  college  to  37%  of  college  graduates  to 
45%  of  those  wit'n  graduate  school  education.  That  is  Lhe  increase  we  find 
with  education  before  adjustment,  as  shown  by  the  progressive  height  of  the 
bars  in  Figure  2.2c. 

However,  higher-educated  people  differ  on  demographic  factors  besides 
their  formal  education:  having  generally  higher  incomes  than  less  educated 
people  and  having  access  to  higher  paying  jobs,  for  example.  College  edu- 
cation   is    also  related  to  race,  so  one  might  expect  that  the  increases  in 

musical  attendance  reflect  the  smaller  likelihood  of  college  educated  peo- 
ple being  black. 
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TABLE  2.9:    Rate  of  Attendance  at  Musicals  by  Education 
for  Each  Income  Category  (SPA1 82  Data) 


Family  Income 


i  $50,000 

i  Under 

$5,000- 

$10,000- 

$15,000- 

$25,000- 

$50,000 

!-  $5,000 

Total 

1 $5,000 

9,999 

14,999 

24,999 

49,999 

+ 

! Difference 

Education : 

Grade  School 

(  4%) 

j  1 

3 

5 

7 

10 

6 

|  5 

Some  High  School 

(  6%) 

!  u 

3 

8 

7 

7 

25 

!  21 

High  School  Graduate 

(14%) 

!  6 

8 

12 

13 

19 

26 

i  20 

Some  College 

(27%) 

J  30 

22 

17 

24 

30 

50 

i  20 

College  Graduate 

(37%) 

i  40 

23 

34 

27 

43 

49 

!  9 

Graduate  School 

(45%) 

!  37 

34 

29 

41 

46 

58 

!  21 

Total 

(19%) 

!  10% 

9% 

13% 

17% 

28% 

44% 

I  16% 
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Adjusting  the  education  differences  in  the  bar  chart  to  control  for 
the  influence  of  these  other  related  factoid  results  in  the  (adjusted) 
values  shown  with  a  do^  e,  in  each  bar  in  Figure  2.2c.  These  adjusted 
values  reflect  what  the  percentage  attending  musicals  for  each  group  would 
be  if  each  education  group  were  equivalent  in  terms  of  income  and  race. 
The  m  for  the  grade  school  educated,  for  example,  is  slightly  higher  (7%  - 
4%  *  4%)  than  prior  to  adjustamnt.  That  indicates  th*t  grade  school  edu- 
cated people  are  still  less  likely  to  attend  musicals  than  higher  educated 
people,  even  taking  into  account  their  lower  income,  or  greater  likelihood 
of  being  black.  The  figxre  for  those  with  graduate  school  education  is 
similarly  lower  (40%  vs.  45%  )  than  it  was  prior  to  adjustment. 

We  have  also  already  noted  how  the  racial  differences  between  blacks 
and  whites  decline  after  adjus'anest  by  MCA  for  other  factors.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  factor  of  income.  Note  how  relatively  flat  the  distribution 
of  dots  is  up  to  the  $21,000  income  bracket.  There  is  some  increase  for 
the  $25,000  -  $49,999  category  to  24%  and  then  a  larger  climb  to  35%  for 
those  with  over  $50,000  reported  annual  income.  But  for  the  majority  of 
the  population  earning  less  money,  income  per  se  seems  unrelated  to  atten- 
dance. 
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TABLE  2,10:    Rate  of  Attendance  at  Musicals  by  Education,  Race  and 
Income,  Before  and  After  MCA  Adjustment    (SPA1 82  Data) 


Before  After 

Adjustment  Adj  ustment 

Overall  Participation  Rate  19%  19% 

Education: 

Grade  School  4%  7 

Some  High  School  6  9 

High  School  14  14 

Some  College  27  26 

College  Graduate  37  34 

Graduate  School  45  31 

Race: 

White  20  20 

Black  10  15 

Other  13  8 

Income: 

Under  $5,000  10  16 

$5  -  9,999  9  14 

$10  -  14,999  13  16 

$15  -  24,999  17  17 

$25  -  49,999  28  24 

$50,000  +  44  35 
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Hov  MCA  is  Used  in  This  Report: 

The  use  of  MCA  in  this  report  is  generally  for  global  descriptive  pur- 
poses rather  than  for  in-depth  analysis.  That  is,  we  use  MCA  to  identify 
those  factors  that  remain  the  most  inr  ortant  predictors  "of  arts  participa- 
tion after  other  factors  are  taken  into  account.  It  is  also  used  to  iden- 
tify factors  whose  relation  to  participation  may  be  "suppressed"  by  other 
factors,  such  as  when  women  have  lover  participation  rates  because  they  are 
older  or  have  less  education  than  men. 

The  present  analysis  is  intended  to  identify  effective  predictors  of 
arts  participation,  but  it  wi1!  not  determine  why  various  results  change 
after  adjustment.  While  it  is  possible  to  use  MCA  to  analyze  such  dynam- 
ics, tne  large  number  of  arts  participation  variables  of  interest  in  the 
SPA  make  such  an  ambitious  and  time-consuming  effort  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  report. 

Another  technical  aspect  of  the  MCA  analysis  presented  in  the  report 
concerns  the  reporting  of  statistical  significance.  As  of  this  writing, 
there  is  \to  acceptable,  straightforward  method  of  arriving  at  the  complex 
sampling  error  figures  necessary  to  conduct  tests  of  statistical  signifi- 
cance for  MCA  results  properly.  Calculations  are  provided  in  the  analysis 
of  what  the  overall  significance  of  particular  variables  are,  but  there  are 
two  problems  with  these  significance  figures: 

1)  Because  the  SPA  sample  sizes  involved  are  large  (particu."  ~rly 
after  the  data  are  weighted  to  project  population  estimates), 
virtually  all  (or  well  over  90%)  of  the  variables  emerge  «s 
statistically  significant  beyond  the  .031  level  of  chance. 

2)  These  figures  refer  only  to  the  overall  variable  and  not  to 
particular  categories  within  that  variable.    For  example,  we 
may  find  th*t  age  is  a  sigr/ficant  predictor,  but  we  do  not 
know  if  that  is  because  cf  the  differences  for  the  older  age 
category,  che  younger  a<e  category  or  tae  middle  age  category; 
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Figure  2.2:    Graphic  Portrayals  of  MCA  Results*  (spa* 82  Date  Cniy) 
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in  the  case  of  race,  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  white  sample, 
or  the  black  sample  or  the  "other"  sample  that  is  significantly 
different. 

Nonetheless,  with  the  MCA  results  we  can  identify  the  specific 
categories  that  are  high  or  low  before  and  after  adjustment  —  and  those 
that  are  on  the  same  comparative  scale.  These  statistics  can  be  immediate- 
ly understood  by  a  non-statistician.  These  are  communicable  features  that 
are  not  available  m  other  regression  or  multivariate  analysis  programs  of 
which  we  are  aware. 
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K)    FACTOR  ANALYSIS  (CLUSTERING) 

The  process  of  discovering  basic  dimensions  or  clusters  of  variables 
is  accomplished  in  a  very  straightforward  manner  by  factor  analysis,  fac- 
tor analysis  provides  an  objective  basis  by  which  to  construct  indices  or 
stannary  measures.  'The  mathematical  foundations  of  factor  analysis  <jre  tco 
complicated  and  technical  to  be  described  in  this  report.  The  interested 
reader  can  find  such  exposition  u.n  several  textbooks  that  have  been  devoted 
to  the  topic  (Harman  1967;  Kim  and  Mueller  1978).  But  the  main  values  and 
outputs  from  factor  analysis  for  policy  analysis  purposes  can  be  described 
briefly  as  follows: 

Factor  analysis  basically  assumes  that  each  variable  exists  in  a  posi- 
tion in  a  space  of  many  dimensions.  From  that  basis,  factor  analysis  at- 
tempts to  discover  and  map  the  dimensions  of  that  space  and  where  the  vari- 
ables fit  in  that  space  according  to  the  available  observed  data.  Wit^i  no 
information  other  than  the  correlation  of  each  variable  with  every  other 
variable,  and  with  no  indication  of  what  these  variables  are  or  how  they 
logically  should  cluster  together,  factor  analysis  programs  generate  a 
series  of  dimensions  that  seem  to  best  describe  the  multidimensional  space 
-.n  which  these  survey  variables  are  located. 

For  example,  assume  we  had  the  simple  case  of  four  variables  related 
to  jazz  vs.  classical  music  and  listening  to  that  music  either  on  radio  or 
watching  it  on  TV.  That  leads  to  four  basic  variables:  l)  watching  jazz  on 
TV,  2)  listening  to  jazz  on  the  radio,  3)  watching  classical  music  concerts 
on  TV,  and  4)  listening  to  classical  music  on  the  radio.  There  are  several 
possible  ways  these  variables  could  be  clustered  in  reality:  by  type  of 
music,  by  type  of  media,  or  by  some  other  criteria.  Factor  analysis  can 
uncover  the  criteria  or  dimensions  cn  which  they  do  cluster,  given  the  pat- 
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tern  of  correlations  that  are  observed  between  the  four  variables. 

As  one  example,  assume  that  the  music-liking  population  basically 
divides  itself  into  those  who  like  jazz  and  those  who  like  classical  music, 
both  of  whom  follow  their  favorite  forms  of  music  avidly  on  both  radio  anJ 
television.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  strong  correlation  (overlap) 
between  enjoying  jazz  programs  on  television  and  on  radio;  and  a  strong 
correlation  between  enjoying  classical  music  on  radio  and  on  television* 
That  high  correlation  means  that  watching  jazz  on  TV  and  listening  to  jazz 
on  the  radio  are  relatively  close  to  each  other  in  the  multidimensional 
space,  and  watching  music  performances  on  TV  and  listening  to  classical 
music  on  the  radio  are  also  relatively  close.  But  neither  cf  these  two 
music  clusters  is  close  to  each  other. 

Assume  further  that  people  who  like  jazz  don't  like  classical  music 
and  vice-versa.  That  would  lead  to  the  four  variables  being  described  in 
the  following  single  dimension: 


To  construct  an  index  to  represent  this  single  dimension,  one  could  con- 
struct a  four- item  index  with  respondents  given  one  point  for  each 
response:  1)  Watch  classical  on  TV,  2)  Listen  to  classical  on  radio,  3) 
Don't  watch  jazz  on  TV,  A)  Don't  listen  to  jazz  on  the  radio.  The  more 
points  on  the  scale,  the  closer  the  person  is  to  the  left-hand  end  of  the 
scale  (LIKE  CLASSICAL  AND  DON'T  LIKE  JAZZ);  the  fewe  the  points,  the  more 
the  person  is  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  scale  (LIKE  JAZZ  AND  DON'T  LIKE 
CLASSICAL).      Here,  then,  only  one  index  or  dimension  is  required  to  sum  up 


LIKE  CLASSICAL 

AND  <  

DON'T  LIKE  JAZZ 


.TV 

Classical 


.TV 

Jazz  LIKE  JAZZ 
 >  AND 


•Radio 
Classical 


•Radio  DON'T  LIKE  CLASSICAL 
Jazz 
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variations  in  response  to  these  four  questions. 

But,  as  a  second  example,  suppose  instead  that  the  correlation  coeffi- 
cients show  that  liking  jazz  and  liking  classical  music  are  not  polar  oppo- 
sites,  but  are  almost  unrelated  to  one  another.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  correlation  or  association  between  liking  jazz  and  liking  classical 
music.  Here  the  factor  analysis  is  likely  to  generate  a  two-dimensional 
solution  that  could  well  take  the  following  form  in  spatial  terms: 


LIKE 
CLASSICAL 


.Classical 

•Classical 

TV 

Radio 

.Jazz 

TV 

•  Jazz 

Radio 

>LIKE  JAZZ 


(Here  the  intersection  point  is  arbitrarily  defined  to  denote  the  presence 
of  a  second  dimension.)  Such  a  configuration  suggests  the  need  for  two  di- 
mensions to  describe  the  data,  one  dimension  for  classical  music  and  one 
dimension  for  jazz.  That  indicates  the  need  for  two  indices  of  two  items 
each,  a  classical  one  scored  0,  1,  or  2  depending  on  whether  the  person 
watched  or  listened  to  no  classical  music  (0),  enjoyed  classical  music  ei- 
ther on  radio  or  on  TV  (1),  or  on  both  radio  and  TV  (2).  The  two  item  jazz 
index  would  be  scored  in  the  same  way.  When  there  are  two  dimensions,  use 
of  two  indices  makes  more  sense. 

The  same  logic  applies  when  there  are  three  dimensions  in  the  data. 
This  would  be  the  case  if,  for  example,  listening  to  jazz  on  radio  and 
watching  jazz  on  television  were  related  (as  abovs),  but  that  was  not  true 
for  classical  music--  so  that  listening  to  classical  music  on  the  radio  was 
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unrelated  both  to  watching  classical  music  programs  on  TV  and  to  listening 
and  watching  jazz.    In  that  case,  we  might  have: 


where  the  position  of  the  TV  classical  variable  needs  to  be  visualized  as 
being  located  on  a  right  angle  from  the  page  in  a  third  dimension.  Here 
three  indices  seem  called  for:  one  for  ja^z  (on  either  radio  or  TV),  one 
for  classical  music  on  TV,  and  one  for  classical  music  on  radio. 

Thus,  as  noted  above,  factor  analysis  has  the  ability  to  discover 
which  of  these  (or  other)  patterns  best  describes  the  relations  between 
variables ♦  We  might  well  discover  that  the  variables  are  more  organized 
around  the  types  of  mass  media  than  around  the  types  of  music  as  portrayed 
above.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  construct  our  indices 
or  that  basis.  If,  for  example,  the  factor  analysis  generated  a  two- 
dimensional  space  like  the  following: 
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then  it  would  seeia  that  the  most  logical  indices  are  a  two-item  measure  of 
TV  users  and  another  two-item  measure  of  radio  users. 

Another  possibility  is  tlu  all  four  variables  cluster  together  on  one 
dimension,  but  not  apart  from  each  other  or  that  single  line  as  in  our 
first  examples.    Visually,  this  would  look  like: 


.TV  .Radio 

Jazz  Jazz 

 >MEDIA 

.Radio  ■  .TV  MUSIC 
Classical  Classical 


Since  all  four  variables  cluster  together,  this  suggests  that  people's 
media  behavior  is  organized  around  one  type  of  music  on  any  type  of  mass 
medium.  The  appropriate  index  here  would  be  based  on  four  items  —  a  per- 
son answering  "yes11  to  all  four  questions  scoring  a  four,  "yes"  to  three 
scoring  a  three,  etc.  down  to  zero. 

All  these  examples  should  make  these  five  points  about  factor  analysis 
clear: 


1)  It  generates  different  dimensions  depending  on  the  pattern  of 
correlations  that  is  observed. 

2)  Interpretation  of  these  resulting  dimensions  is  dependent  solely 
on  the  investigator's  (human)  judgement  of  what  it  is  that  leads 
to  the  clustering  of  variables  in  that  space- -even  though  the 
dimensions  are  derived  by  mathematical  formulas. 

3)  Factor  analysis  depends  solely  on  statistical  correlation  or 
association  between  variables  and  employs  no  prior  logic  about 
how  the  variables  ought  to  be  related.    It  has  no  ideas  or 
assumptions  of  what  association  makes  sense. 

4)  It  thus  attempts  to  uncover  or  discover  "spaces"  rather  than  to 
fit  any  preconceived  pattern  of  how  variables  ought  to  be  situated 
in  that  space. 

5)  It  suggests  variables  that  ought  to  go  together  to  form  indices, 
but  the  actual  index  construction  is  a  separate  process. 
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With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  will  be  noted  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  slavishly  following  the  factor  analytic  results.  That  is  because 
the  factor  analysis  may  well  group  variables  together  that  make  minimal  or 
no  analytic  sense  when  lumped  together  into  a  single  index.  For  that  rea- 
son, we  have  leavened  the  factor  analysis  results  in  chapters  5  to  9  with 
our  own  "common  sense11  indices  that  summarize  variables  that  should  be  ad- 
ded together  to  understand  and  clarify  how  the  study  variables  relate  to 
one  another. 

It  might  be  well  to  illustrate  the  complexities  and  ambiguities  in- 
herent in  most  factor  analyses  with  a  specific  "real  life"  example  from- the 
present  study.  In  Figure  2.3,  we  have  presented  the  results  of  a  factor 
analysis  for  SPA  media  variables  alluded  to  in  the  above  illustration.  The 
12  variables  involve  three  types  of  mass  media  (television,  radio,  and 
recordings)  and  four  types  of  music  (jazz,  classical,  opera,  and  musicals). 
The  basic  question  for  the  factor  analysis,  again,  is:  Are  people's 
behaviors  with  regard  to  music  consumption  via  the  mass  media  more  depen- 
dent on  the  music  or  more  dependent  on  the  medium? 

The  array  of  points  in  Figure  2.3  indicates  a  mixture  of  both.  Tne 
main  (horizontal)  dimension  separates  certain  TV  responses  (for  classical 
music  (4),  for  opera  (7),  and  for  musicals  (10))  from  their  counterparts 
for  radio  and  record  listening  (items  5+6,  8+9,  and  11  +  12).  That 
suggests  that  the  medium  (TV  vs.  radio/ recording)  is  the  major  dimension 
involved  --  but  only  for  these  three  types  of  music,  and  not  for  jazz. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  factor  shown  on  the  vertical  dimension 
is  a  music  dimension.  That  dimension  clearly  separates  the  (clustered) 
jazz  responses  (items  1,  2,  and  3)  from  the  responses  to  the  other  three 
types  of  music  (iteuis  4  through  12). 
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Figure  2.3:    Plot  of  Rotated  Factors  of  Arts  Participation  via  the  Media 
(SPA1 82  data) 
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In  the  same  way,  the  third  dijnension  (which  is  enclosed  and  needs  to 
be  visualized  as  coming  up  straight  from  the  page)  once  again  indicates  a 
medium-oriented  factor— since  it  groups  the  four  items  related  to  watching 
music  programs  on  TV  (items  1,  A,  7,  and  10). 

Thus,  of  all  the  possible  ways  one  might  find  that  these  12  arts/media 
variables  are  organized,  this  factor  analysis  suggests  responses  to  these 
questions  organize  thetiselves  around  three  dimensions: 

1)  Radio/recordings  of  classical  music,  opera,  and  operetta/musicals 

2)  Jazz  (on  TV,  radio  and  recordings) 

3)  TV  music 

Three  indices  that  are  thus  suggested  include  a  six-item  one  for 
radio/ recordings,  a  three-item  one  for  jazz,  and  a  four-item  one  for  TV 
music. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  would  not  be  worthwhile  to  create  other  di- 
mensions, say  for  classical  music,  for  listening  to  music  on  radio,  or  for 
all  12  items  together.  It:  suggests  that  the  three  dimensions  on  Figure  2.3 
are  based  on  the  strength  of  more  statistical  or  empirical  association 
between  them. 
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L)    INDEX  CONSTRUCTION 

There  'j  *wo  major  reasons  for  attempting  to  analyze  survey  data  by 
index  construction:    to  increase  reliability  and  to  increase  efficiency. 

Reliability  is  increased  because  one  does;  not  have  to  depend  on  indi- 
vidual responses  to  a  single  item.  On  any  given  item,  respondents  may 
misinterpret  the  question,  be  misled  by  a  single  word,  or  give  an  incorrect 
answer  in  any  number  of  ways.  Having  responses  to  additional  questions, 
which  have  varied  wording  and  varied  perspectives  allows  the  researcher  to 
be  more  sure  that  respondents  are,  for  example,  more  active  in  the  arts,  or 
more  active  users  of  mass  media  fc_  arts -related  activities. 

Efficiency  is  increased  because  instead  of  analyzing  5,  10,  or  20 
items  separately  r  id  encountering  the  possibility  of  numerous  idiosyncra- 
cies  in  each,  one  can  lump  these  items  together  in  a  single  variable.  As 
we  have  seen,  factor  analysis  is  a  very  useful  tool  for  identifying  1) 
which  items  to  put  into  an  index,  and  2)  how  many  indices  to  create. 

In  order  to  keep  the  analyses  in  this  report  at  the  least  complicated 
and  most  understandable  level,  va.  have  used  a  very  simple  method  of  con- 
structing indices  ^.ace  they  have  been  defined.  That  method  is  to  assign  a 
single  point  to  be  given  for  each  appropriate  response  in  that  index  (e.g., 
one  point  for  each  arts  activity,  or  one  point  for  each  type  of  mass  media 
e*oployed).  While  more  sophisticated  index  construction  schemes  can  be  dev- 
ised, this  one  has  the  value  of  maximum  simplicity,  interpretation  ard 
comprehensibility. 

In  examining  index  analyses  in  this  report,  it  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  construction  of  such  indices  does  not  imply  that  the  activi- 
ties and  preferences  within  them  are  equivalent  or  interchangeable  elements 
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of  experience.  Vlhile  the  indices  group  these  elements  for  a  broader  exami- 
nation of  the  survey  data,  the  relative  influence  of  each  variable  incor- 
porated in  an  index  is  also  analyzed  in  the  chapters  to  follow.  Finally, 
while  other  index  groupings  of  questions  are  certainly  possible  and  mean- 
ingful, the  indices  used  in  this  report  follow  the  groupings  of  questions 
used  in  the  questionnaire  and  in  the  individual  chapters  which  constitute 
this  report. 
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Chapter  3 
ARTS  PARTICIPATION 


The  SPA1 85  began  with  a  ser  ±s  of  "core"  questions  designed  to 
describe  participation  in  eight  main  arts-related  activities  in  the  United 
States.  These  core  questions  were  asked  of  all  respondents  in  the  survey 
and  measured  their  participation  in  the  arts  during  the  previous  twelve 
months.  "Participation"  included  being  either  in  the  audience  for  some 
live  arts  performance  or  a  performer  in  a  live  arts  event.  Participation 
also  included  reading  certain  types  of  literature,  such  as  novels,  short 
stories,  poems  or  plays.  The  coie  arts  participation  questions  in  this 
study,  then,  included  attending  live  performances  or  art  displays,  reading 
certain  forms  of  lit.erature,  and  performing  in  a  public  arts  event. 

This  chapter  examines  these  questions  and  the  tabulations  of  respon- 
dents1 answers  to  them,  aggregated  for  all  six  months  of  the  survey.  The 
analysis  in  this  chapter  transforms  these  responses  into  several  formats 
for  analysis  and  consideration: 

1)  Estimates  of  the  participation  rate  and  the  number 
of  participants  for  various  art  forms--these 
estimates  indicate  the  relative  amount  of 

public  activity  in  each  of  the  arts  activities. 
For  instance,  how  many  Americans  attend  opera  or 
attend  ballet?    What  proportion  of  Americans 
performed  in  a  live  public  arts  event,  or  read 
novels,  short  stories,  poetry  or  plays? 

2)  Differential  participation  rates  within  several 
demographic  groups--this  analysis  examines  dif- 
ferences in  participation  among  people  with  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  major  predictive  variables 
for  each  arts  activity  (e.g.,  Are  blacks  more 
likely  than  whites  to  attend  jazz  performances). 

3)  Differential  participation  by  each  demographic 
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group  when  the  associated  influences  of  other 
demographic  variables  are  controlled  statistically-- 
this  analysis  suggests  the  reasons  why  differences 
occur  among  sub-groups  within  a  demographic  variable. 
For  example,  are  the  differential  participation 
rates  among  whites  and  blacks  attributable  to  other 
factors  associated  with  race,  such  as  education 
and  income?    Is  it  the  higher  educational  level 
of  whites  that  accounts  for  their  greater  arts 
participation? 

A)  The  extent  of  overlapping  audiences  of  art  forms 
indicated  by  correlations  between  pairs  of  arts 
activities — these  correlations  show  which  art 
forms  ;u*ve  more  "overlap"  across  audiences.  Are 
people  who  attend  jazz  performances,  for  example, 
more  like  .y  to  read  literature  or  to  attend  musicals 
as  well? 

5)  An  index  of  overall  cultural  participation  in  these 
art  forms  by  demographic  groups--this  analysis  allows 
prediction  of  a  broader  spectrum  of  participation  based 
on  background  factors.    For  example,  do  blacks  or  whites 
tend  Lo  participate  in  a  greater  number  of  types  of 
arts  activities? 

A)    CORE  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

The  core  questions  ask  abou*  attendance  at  seven  types  of  live  perfor- 
mances or  art  displays: 

-  jazz 

-  Classical  music 

-  opera 

-  musicals  or  operettas 

-  non-musical  plays 

-  ballet 

-  art  museums  and  ga] leries 

Questions  8  and  9  ask  whether  the  respondents  themselves  had  performed  in 
(or  rehearsed  for)  such  public  performances,  by  playing  a  musical  instru- 
ment, acting,  singing,  or  dancing.  The  final  core  question,  Question  10, 
asks  about  reading  novels,  short  stories,  poetry,  or  plays.  All  ten  ques- 
tions ask  about  participation  in  the  Last  12  months.  Table  3.1  shows  the 
exact    wording    and    format  of  the  core  questions,  and  the  number  of  SPA' 85 
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TABLE  3.1:    Distribution  of  Responses  to  Core  Participation  Questions  (N=13,675) 


2.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  f  o  to  a  live 
classical  music  performance?  This  Includes  choral 
music  end  instrumental  or  vocal  roc  Kali,  a»  wall  a* 
symphony  and  c  ham  bar  music. 

©□No  nt854 

Yes  -  How  many  times  did  you  do  this  LAST  MONTH  ? 


!°"®wi,y  *««*tlons  ere  about  YOUR  ectMOee  during 
tha  LAST  12  months  between   -  1 


.It. 


-1.lt. 


During  ths  LAST  12  MONTHS.  ettd  YOU  90  to  a  ftv*  Ian 
performance? 


oDNc 


12,360 


Vat  -  How  many  time*  dfd  you  do  this  LAST  MONTH - 
between  1,  and   , 

is  r 


»  □  None 

tD  One 

jD  2-3 

«□  4-5 

I  D  6  or  mora 


130 

261 
87 
il 

5 


KA-21 


1  D  None 

2  □  One 
sD  2-3 
4  □  4-5 

t  □  6  or  more 


1228 
421 
134 
22 
10 


3.  (During  ths  LAST  12  MONTrttO  3tf  you  po  to  a  Nva  opera? 
©□No  13,278 

Yss  -  How  many  times  did  y*^  do  this  LAST  MONTH  7 


1  □  None 

2  □  One 
sD  2-3 
«□  4-5 

I  □  6  or  more 


31  <> 
57 
7 
0 
2 


NA-21 


4.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DM  you  §0  to  a  Hva  musical 
stags  play  or  em  operetta?  Do  not  include  grab*  school  or 
nigh  school  productions. 

oDNo  Ut272 

Yss  -  How  meny  time*  did  you  do  this  LAST  MONTH  7 


1  □  None 

2  □  One 
J  □  2-3 
«  □  4-5 

1  □  6  or  more 


1755 
508 
113 
6 
12 


NA-9 


5.  (During  ths  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  go  to  a  Has  perfor- 
mance off  e  non-musics!  stage  play?  Do  not  Include  grede 
school  or  high  school  productions. 

°DNo  12,003 

Yas  -  How  meny  times  did  you  do  this  LAST  MONTH  7 

1242 


1  □  None 

7  □  One 

3  □  2-3 

4  □  4-5 

s  C  6  o'  more 


322 

74 
13 
6 


NA-15 


6.  (Durtngtha  LAST  12  MONTHS.)  Did  you  go  to  * 
ttve  Battel  parte*  ma  nee  7 

•□No  13,058 

Yes  -  How  many  times  dU  you  do  this  LAST  MONTH  7 


1  □  None 

1  □  One 

J  □  2-3 

4  □  *,-5 

l  □  6  or  mors 


466 
124 
22 
1 
1 


HA»3 


7.  (During  tha  LAST  12  MONTHS,)   Did  you  visit  en 
ART  gallery  a>  an  AST  museum? 

©□No  10,566 

Yet  -  How  many  times  dW  you  do  this  LAST  M  O NTH  ? 


1  □  None 

2  □  One 
J  □  2-3 
4  □  4-5 

1  D  €  or  more 


2116 
662 
248 
38 


HA«7 


8a.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  pley  e  mustcel 
Instrument  m  e  public  part ormence  or  rehoorao  for  a  public 
musical  pert  ormence? 

oDNo-  Skip  to  9#  13,289 

1  □  Y.I  386 


•b. 


flic. 


Did  you  play  any  classical  music? 
oDNo  262 
iDVae  120 


DM  you  ptay  any  |et2t? 

oDNo  2w 
iDYst  86 


Se.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  act,  sing, 
or  dance  m  e  public  performance  or  rohesrss  for  e 
public  performance? 

oDNo-  SkiptolO  13,101 

iDVst  574 


tb 


DM  you  act  in  a  non-musical  rote? 

©□ho  442 

iD  Yes  114  NA-6 


,  DM  you  sing  in  e  musical  pley  or  oparotta? 

oDNo  438 
iD  Yes 


122 


8d. 


Bs. 


Did  you  sing  in  sn  opars? 

oDNo  552 
1  □  Yes  4 


DM  you  dance  In  e  ballet  partormence? 

oDNo  538 

iDYss  17  NA-48 


10. 


(During  ths  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  road  novels, 
short  stories,  poetry,  or  ploys? 


oD  No 
iD  Yes 


.567S 
7765 


NA-36 
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respondents  falling  into  each  response  category. 

As  Table  3.1  shows,  if  respondents  answered  "yes11  to  the  initial  ques- 
tions on  participation,  follow-up  questions  were  asked  about  the  number  of 
times  they  had  participated  during  the  previous  month.  For  the  next  two 
questions  on  performing  and  rehearsing,  those  who  reported  participating  in 
the  last  12  months  were  asked  only  ?  jut  their  type  of  performance  or 
rehearsal  activities  during  that  12 -month  period.  Thus,  while  the  time 
frame  for  follow-up  questions  to  the  first  seven  questions  is  the  previous 
month,  the  time  frame  for  the  follow-up  questions  to  Questions  8  and  9  is 
the  previous  year. 

Responses  for  each  of  the  core  questions  in  Table  3,1  show  the  number 
of  respondents  falling  into  each  response  category.  For  instance, 
responses  to  Question  1  on  attendance  of  jazz  performances  indicate  that  of 
the  total  13,675  respondents,  12,360  said  they  had  not  attended  a  live  jazz 
performance  during  the  previous  year.  The  remaining  1,315  respondents  fall 
into  two  categories:  the  1,294  (the  sum  of  all  respondents  reporting  some 
attendance  for  the  previous  month  or  930  +261+87+11+5)  who  reported 
going  to  a  jazz  performance  in  the  last  3  2  months  and  the  21  respondents 
who  did  not  give  a  codeable  response.  The  first  set  of  numbers  is  a  break- 
down of  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported  different  frequencies  of  at- 
tendance for  the  last  month.  For  example,  of  the  1,294  who  had  attended  a 
jazz  performance  in  the  last  year,  930  said  they  had  not  attended  a  jazz 
performance  in  the  previous  month,  while  365  had.  Of  those,  261  had  at- 
tended once  in  the  previous  month,  87  two  or  three  times,  11  four  or  five 
times  and  5  six  or  more  times.  The  responses  to  questions  2  through  7  fol- 
low the  same  format  as  Question  1. 

The  exact  wording  of  the  questions  in  Table  3.1  provides    further  de- 
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tails  about  the  survey's  operational  definition  of  arts  participation.  The 
survey's  definition  of  attendance  at  musical  and  non-musical  stage  plays, 
for  example,  excludes  grade  school  and  high  school  productions.  While  the 
raw  tabulations  in  Table  3.1  suggest  certain  differences  across  activities, 
substantive  conclusions  from  the  Table  3.1  data  require  furtner  analysis 
involving  weighting,  percentagmg,  and  other  statistical  manipulations  of 
these  data. 
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B)    POPULATION  ESTIMATES  OF  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

An  important  feature  of  this  national  sample  is  its  ability  to  provide 
estimates  of  the  extent  of  public  participation  in  each  type  of  arts  ac- 
tivity. Since  a  certain  amount  of  sampling  error  can  be  expected  in  even 
the  most  rigorously  developed  sample,  certain  groups  may  net  have  been  in- 
cluded in  their  true  proportions  in  the  population.  The  raw  data  shown  in 
Table  3.2a  are  thus  weighted  by  gender,  age,  and  race  in  order  to  make  pro- 
jections to  the  entire  U.S.  adult  population  the  170.6  million  of  these 
adults  18  years  old  or  older.  If,  for  example,  the  proportion  of  white 
males  aged  18-29  in  a  particular  sample  category  were  only  half  as  largo  as 
the  national  proportion  indicated  in  Census  Bureau  figures,  data  trom  such 
respondents  in  the  sample  would  have  been  given  a  weight  of  two.  If  it 
were  three  times  as  large,  then  a  weight  of  one-third  would  be  applied,  and 
so  forth.  See  Chapter  2  for  more  details  about  weighting.  When  such 
weighting  procedures  were  applied  to  the  data  in  Table  3.1,  the  results  are 
as  shown  in  Table  3.2a. 

Thus,  the  weighted  data  indicate  that  about  22%  of  the  American  public 
say  they  visited  an  art  museum  or  gallery  in  the  last  12  months.  This  per- 
centage translates  into  about  37. A  million  visitors  at  such  art  displays  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Note  that  these  population  and  percentage  esti- 
mates should  not  be  read  with  a  false  sense  of  precision  because  a  small 
percentage  of  error  can  equal  a  large  number  of  people.  The  final  column 
in  Table  3.2a  indicates  this  +/-  0.7%  margin  of  error  in  the  estimate  of 
attenders  of  art  museums,  or  more  than  one  million  persons  at  the  95%  con- 
fidence level.  In  confidence  interval  terms,  this  means  that  we  can  be  95% 
confident  that  the  proportion  of  people  estimating  that  they  went  to  an  art 
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Weighted  Participation  Rate  Estimates  for  Arts 
Activities  During  the  Fast  Year 


Percentage 
Participating 


Estimated  U.S. 
Population* 


95%  Confidence 
Range** 


Reading 

Art  Museums 

Musicals 

Classical  Music 

Plays 

Jazz 

Ballet 

Opera 


55.8% 
21.9 
16.6 
12.7 
11.6 
9.5 
4.3 
2.6 


95, 
37, 
28, 
21, 
19, 
16. 

7. 

4. 


million 
million 
million 
million 
million 
million 
million 
million 


93.3-96, 
36.2-38, 
26.6-29, 
20.5-22, 
18.5-20, 
15.0-17. 

6.8-  7. 

4.0-  5. 


2  million 
6  million 
8  million 

8  million 

9  million 
5  million 
8  million 
0  million 


*  Percentage  x  170.6  million. 
**  The  confidence  range  is  at  95%  level  and  takes  design  effects  into 
account  if  greater  than  1.00. 
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museum  in  the  last  year  was  between  36.2  and  38.6  million  adults 

The  range  of  attendance  estimates  across  the  activities  in  Table  3.2a 
is  broad,  spanning  approximately  5  million  for  opera  to  37  million  for  art 
museums.  Attendance  at  musicals  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  range  of  about 
28  million;  attendance  at  classical  music,  plays,  and  jazz  performances 
fall  into  an  intermediate  range  of  16  to  22  million;  attendance  at  ballet 
and  opera  occupy  a  relatively  low  range  of  5  to  7  million.  In  comparison, 
the  reading  of  novels,  short  stories,  poetry,  and  plays  is  the  only  type  of 
arts  participation  in  which  over  half  of  the  population  was  involved  during 
the  previous  year.  About  95  million  Americans,  according  to  the  SPA  85  es- 
timate, read  such  literature  in  the  prior  year,  with  a  95%  confidence  in- 
terval of  between  93.3  million  and  96.2  million. 

Table *3. 2b  presents  parallel  figures  for  performing  or  rehearsing  for 
a  public  performance  during  the  past  year.  The  estimates  are  again  weight- 
ed to  correct  for  any  disproportionate  representation  of  certain  Oroups  in 
the  sample.  The  estimates  for  performance  or  rehearsal  for  a  public  per- 
formance tend  to  fall  into  the  same  order  of  arts-related  activities  as  the 
attendance  d^ta.  Playing  classical  music,  singing  in  a  musical  play,  ana 
acting  in  a  non-musical  play  are  all  in  the  high  range  (representing  nearly 
1.4  million  adults).  Playing  jazz  is  in  a  somewhat  lower  range  (of  about 
1.2  million  adults)  and  dancing  in  a  ballet  and  singing  u;  an  opera  are  in 
a  much  lower  range,  with  opera  still  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  The  confi- 
dence intervals  here  are  relatively  larger,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  final 
column  of  Table  3.2b.  For  opera  and  ballet,  the  high  and  lo\*  interval 
points  differ  by  a  factor  of  three  (e.g.,  from  30,000  to  100,000  people  for 
opera)  and  are  greater  than  a  one-and-a-half  to  one  ratio  for  the  other 
four  participation  activities  as  well. 
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TABLE  3.2b:    Weighted  Population  Estimates  for  Appearing  in 
Public  Arts-Related  Performances 


Previous 
Year 


Estimated  U.S. 
Population* 


Confidence 
Range** 


Classical  Music 

Musicals 

Plays 

Jazz 

Ballet 

Opera 


.85% 

.83 

.81 

.68 

.12 

.04 


1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.2 
.2 


million 
million 
million 
million 
million 


.06  million 


1 • 1-1 «7  million 
1.1-1.7  million 
1 • 1~1 • 7  million 
.9-1.4  million 
•  1-  .3  million 
•  03-  . 1  million 


*  Percentage  x  171  million. 
**  The  confidence  range  is  at  the  95%  level  and  takes  design  effects  into 
account. 


TABLE  3.2c:    Ratio  of  Performers  to  Attendees  Based  on 
Population  Estimates  (in  millions) 


Classical 
Musicals     Music  Plavs 


Jazz         Ballet  Op 


era 


Performers 
Attendees 


1.4 
28.2 


1.5 
21.7 


1.4 
19.7 


1.2 
16.2 


.2 
7.3 


.6 
4.5 


Ratio  of 
Performers 
to,  Attendees 


.05 


.07 


.07 


.07 


.03 


,01 
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When  art  forms  are  rank  ordered  by  the  number  of  people  attending  per- 
formances and  by  the  number  of  people  performing  in  them,  they  show  almost 
the  same  ordering.  This  relationship  is  shown  in  Table  3.2c,  which 
presents  both  sets  of  estimates  for  six  art  forms  arrayed  from  left  to 
right  from  highest  to  lowest  number  in  terms  of  attenders.  In  terms  of 
this  performance  ratio,  the  four  most  attended  types  of  performances  also 
have  the  highest  ratios  of  performers  to  attenders,  with  about  one  perform- 
er to  15  to  20  attenders.  For  opera  and  ballet,  however,  the  ratios  are 
one  performer  to  30  to  100  attenders.  Compared  to  the  other  art  forms, 
then,  opera  and  ballet  are  more  likely  to  attract  audience  members  with  no 
personal  experience  as  public  performers  of  those  art  forms. 
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C)    ARTS  PARTICIPATION  AND  BACKGROUND  FACTORS 

The  1982  survey  of  arts  participation  allows  examination  of  arts  par- 
ticipation by  a  variety  of  measured  background  variables.  The  larger  om- 
nibus survey  included  questions  on  the  following  background  variables: 

1 .  Geography 

a.  Urban  area 

b.  Rural  area 

c.  Population  Size  of  Place 

d.  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA) 

e.  State 

f .  Cotuity 

2.  Demography 

a.  Race 

b.  National  Origin 

c.  Age 

d.  Marital  Status 

e.  Relationship  in  Household 

f .  Gender 

g.  Education 

h.  Household  Income 

i.  Number  of  Children 

3.  Housing 

a.  Type  of  Unit 

b.  Access  to  Automobile 

c.  Kitchen  Facilities 

d.  Access  to  telephone 

e.  Number  of  Units  in  structure 

f.  Year  Built 

g.  Tenure  of  Living  Quarters 

h.  Length  of  Time  at  Address 

i.  Number  of  Moves  in  the  Last  Five  Years 

A.  Occupation  and  Employment 

a.  Employment  Status 

b.  Reason  for  Unemployment 

c.  Extent  of  Job  Search  Efforts 

d.  Occupation 

e.  Type  of  Employing  Organization 

The  analyses  in  this  chapter,  however,  are  limited  to  11  background  vari- 
ables (in  this  list  and  in  figures  that  follow):  age,  gender,  race,  educa- 
tion, income,  SMSA,  region,  marital  status,    work    hours,    occupation,  and 
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number  of  children.  These  variables  were  selected  to  represent  the  most 
salient  dimensions  of  geography,  demography,  and  occupation.  Variables  re- 
lated to  housing  and  to  other  ecological  factors  are  examined  in  Chapter  4. 

In  the  following  analyses  of  background  variables  and  their  impact  on 
arts  participation,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  usefulness 
of  these  variables  in  predicting  participation,  and  their  usefulness  in  ex- 
plaining that  same  participation.  An  understanding  of  that  distinction 
will  help  readers  decide  whether  to  devote  &cre  of  their  attention  to  the 
unadjusted  data  or  the  adjusted  data,  depending  on  needs  and  interests. 

If  a  factor  is  a  useful  predictor  of  arts  participation,  then  it  effi- 
ciently characterizes  groups  of  people  who  are  more  likely  to  participate 
than  other  groups.  At  face  value,  this  knowledge  serves  to  predict  atten- 
dance, although  the  factor  cannot  be  said  to  explain  or  cause  the  different 
rates  of  participation,  and  might  only  succeed  as  a  predictor  because  of 
its  association  with  other  related  factors  which  have  a  more  direct  o: 
stronger  influence  on  participation  behavior.  For  readers  interested  in 
efficient  prediction  of  arts  participation,  without  examining  the  under ly- 
ing and  perhaps  more  complex  relationship  between  background  factors  and 
participation,  the  unadjusted  statistics  in  this  chapter  will  provide  the 
needed  information.  These  figures  can  be  found  in  Table  3.3  for  the  core 
arts  questions. 

However,  for  those  readers  interested  in  explaining  why  participation 
differs  across  groups  of  people  with  different  background  characteristics, 
it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  web  of  influences  on  arts  participation  and 
to  identify  factors  with  the  greatest  explanatory  power.  The  adjusted 
statistics  in  this  chapter,  which  separate  out  a  given  background  factor's 
explanatory    power  from  all  other  factors  studied,  will  be  more  informative 
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TABLI  3.3:    Participation  tatsa  for  Various  Art*  Activities  by  sackgrowid  Factors 


Clinical 


Jest 

Music 

Opera 

Kusicala 

Playa 

Ballet 

Mil  ■  tlTfl 

t  Reading 

Grand  seen: 

10X 

13X 

3X 

17X 

12Z 

42 

221 

56X 

Ami 

11-24 

14 

11 

2 

15 

11 

22 

^7 

25-34 

15 

12 

2 

16 

12 

5 

21 

59 

35-44 

10 

16 

4 

21 

14 

6 

2 

62 

■ 

8 

13 

4 

20 

13 

3 

22 

57 

55-64 

c 

9 

1 1 

11 

J 

18 

10 

4 

19 

50 

65-74 

•I 
J 

1  -1 

1 J 

J 

13 

10 

4 

16 

50 

/  j  vo 

1 

1  n 

1U 

i 
l 

6 

7 

2 

10 

48 

Sex: 

Male 

10 

11 

2 

15 

11 

3 

21 

48 

F«tli 

9 

14 

3 

19 

12 

5 

23 

63 

Jtact : 

Whit* 

o 

1«* 

j 

18 

12 

5 

23 

58 

Slack 

1  "1 

1 J 

C 

o 

i 
i 

9 

6 

2 

11 

44 

Other 

0 
• 

4 

13 

8 

5 

24 

50 

Bducat ion: 

Grsde  school 

1 

3 

1 

3 

\ 

1 

4 

23 

Scee  high  school 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4 

1 

7 

37 

High  school  grsduate 

7 

7 

1 

n 

6 

2 

14 

52 

Some  col  logs 

13 

15 

3 

21 

15 

30 

Col legs  graduets 

18 

29 

6 

34 

26 

9 

45 

78 

Giiduete  school 

24 

41 

11 

40 

36 

15 

56 

Incoae' 

Under  $5,000 

e 

9 

2 

10 

8 

3 

16 

44 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

7 

7 

1 

8 

4 

2 

12 

43 

$10,000  -  $14,999 

6 

8 

1 

11 

8 

3 

15 

50 

$15,000  -  $24,999 

8 

11 

2 

12 

9 

4 

19 

53 

$25,000  -  $49,999 

15 

j 

OO 

14 

5 

28 

63 

$50,000  sad  over 

19 

30 

8 

37 

21 

11 

45 

77 

Mot  escerteined 

9 

12 

2 

17 

11 

3 

19 

56 

SHSAt 

Cent  city  of  SMSA 

13 

14 

4 

18 

13 

5 

25 

57 

SMSA.  not  cent  city 

10 

15 

3 

21 

14 

5 

26 

61 

Not  In  SKSA 

5 

9 

2 

7 

3 

14 

49 

Region: 

Northeest 

8 

13 

4 

20 

14 

5 

21 

57 

Northcentrei 

20 

15 

1 

17 

11 

4 

21 

55 

South 

9 

10 

2 

13 

10 

4 

19 

51 

west 

12 

15 

4 

19 

13 

66 

Heritel  Stetu*: 

Herried 

8 

12 

2 

17 

1 1 
1 1 

56 

Widowed 

3 

10 

2 

10 

y 

4 

13 

49 

Divorced 

12 

14 

3 

16 

1  A 

4 

24 

57 

Sr.>erated 

13 

11 

3 

14 

ii 

c 
3 

20 

55 

Never  serried 

17 

16 

3 

1  o 

14 

6 

27 

57 

Work  Hours: 

None 

7 

11 

2 

1  L 

10 

4 

19 

54 

1  to  29 

i  * 

17 

3 

Oft 

1  c 
13 

6 

27 

64 

30  to  39 

10 

14 

3 

17 

13 

c 

3 

22 

60 

40  hrs 

li 

11 

3 

17 

11 

4 

01 

4i 

-.a 

jo 

41  to  49 

12 

14 

3 

18 

14 

5 

26 

53 

50  or  aore 

24 

17 

4 

21 

16 

5 

28 

S5 

Occupation: 

Profeesional 

19 

29 

7 

32 

26 

11 

45 

75 

HanegarUl 

16 

22 

6 

31 

22 

7 

38 

71 

Sales,  clericsl 

12 

13 

3 

22 

14 

5 

26 

66 

Craftsmen 

8 

6 

1 

8 

5 

2 

14 

42 

Operatives 

6 

4 

1 

8 

4 

1 

9 

35 

Laborers 

7 

4 

1 

6 

5 

1 

8 

34 

Service  workers 

10 

8 

1 

12 

8 

15 

4 

Not  working 

9 

1) 

2 

11 

7 

19 

49 

Keeping  house 

4 

11 

2 

13 

9 

3 

17 

55 

Student 

15 

19 

4 

23 

18 

8 

34 

75 

Retired 

3 

11 

3 

12 

6 

2 

14 

96 

Pressnce  of  children: 

No  children 

:o 

14 

3 

18 

13 

4 

23 

56 

One  6-11 

7 

11 

3 

17 

10 

5 

21 

57 

Two+  6-11 

8 

15 

2 

19 

12 

7 

22 

61 

One  under  6 

10 

9 

1 

13 

8 

2 

18 

53 

One  6-11.  One  under  6 

12 

9 

2 

13 

8 

4 

17 

58 

One  under  6.  Two*  6*11 

6 

10 

0 

11 

6 

3 

24 

57 

Tvcf  under  6 

7 

9 

2 

13 

9 

5 

20 

54 

One  6-11.  Two*  under  6 

7 

11 

2 

11 

11 

6 

19 

54 

Two+  6-11,  Two*  under  6 

4 

10 

0 

11 

2 

5 

i4 

41 

123 
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to  readers  attempting  to  explain  the  origin  of  arts  participation  behavior. 
Such  figures  can  be  found  in  Table  3.4. 

The  following  analyses  of  background  factors  are  organized  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  examines  each  of  11  demographic  factors  to  see  how 
they  relate  to  and/or  predict  participation  rates  across  the  eight  core 
arts  activity  questions.  The  second  part  examines  each  of  these  eight  arts 
activities  to  see  which  background  factors  explain  attendance  within  each 
arts  activity,  after  the  other  factors  are  held  constant. 

Across  different  arts  activities,  some  background  factors  are  general- 
ly useful  predictors  of  participation.  These  patterns  can  be  seen  by  read- 
ing across  rows  of  Tables  ^.3  and  3. A,  which  present  respectively  the  unad- 
justed and  adjusted  figures  *or  participation  rates  by  background  factors. 
(Discussion  of  the  adjusted  "explanatory"  figures  is  given  af^ar  first 
identifying  the  main  unadjusted  predictor  variables.)  The  general  relation 
of  each  of  the  eleven  background  factors  on  participation  in  various  arts 
activities  is  summarized  below. 
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TABLE  3.4:    HCA-Adjusted  Participation  Rates  for  Varioui  Arti  Activities  by  Background  Factors 


Grand  mean: 

Aga: 

18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
4,5-5* 
55-64 
65-7* 
75-96 

Sex: 
Hale 
Female 


Race: 
White 
Black 
Other 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 

Income: 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  over 
Not  ascertained 

SMS  A: 

Cent  city  of  SMSA 
SHSA,  not  cent  city 
Not  in  SHSA 

Region: 
Northeast 
Northcentral 
South 
West 

Marital  Status: 
Harried 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never  married 

Work  Hours: 
None 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  hrs 

41  to  49 
50  or  more 

Occupation: 
Professional 
Hanagerial 
Sales,  clerical 
Craftsman 
Operatives 
Laborers 
Service  workers 
Not  working 
Keeping  house 
Student 
Retired 

Presence  of  Children: 
No  children 
One  6  -  11 
Two+  6-11 
One  under  6 

One  6-11,  One  under  6 
One  under  6,  Two+  6-11 
Two+  under  6 

Ofie  6-11,  Two+  under  6 
Two+  6  •  11,  Two+  under  6 


Classical 

Arts 

Jazz 

Husic 

Opera 

Husicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Huseuas 

Readi 

\  nt 

1  iZ 

1  7Z 

122 

42 

222 

562 

1  *\ 
1  J 

i 

16 

11 

4 

23 

56 

15 

10 

2 

15 

11 

4 

25 

57 

Q 

J 

18 

13 

5 

24 

58 

7 

14 

3 

18 

12 

3 

21 

56 

5 

13 

3 

19 

il 

5 

20 

53 

5 

17 

4 

18 

13 

5 

20 

57 

3 

13 

2 

13 

10 

3 

13 

56 

9 

10 

2 

13 

10 

2 

20 

48 

i  n 

15 

3 

20 

13 

6 

24 

63 

1 J 

3 

17 

12 

5 

23 

57 

13 

10 

2 

12 

9 

3 

14 

49 

i 

14 

4 

11 

7 

5 

20 

48 

5 

3 

1 

7 

4 

2 

8 

26 

5 

4 

1 

9 

5 

1 

9 

39 

7 

7 

1 

13 

7 

2 

15 

53 

1 1 

1 5 

3 

20 

14 

5 

28 

70 

1 0 

7Q 

6 

30 

24 

9 

41 

75 

L  I 

no 
JO 

9 

34 

32 

14 

50 

77 

9 

1  1 
1 1 

J 

15 

1 1 

3 

22 

52 

10 

10 

2 

13 

8 

3 

19 

52 

g 

1 1 

-> 

14 

11 

4 

19 

55 

9 

\ 1 

1 L 

-> 
L 

1 3 

10 

5 

21 

54 

10 

13 

2 

19 

12 

4 

24 

59 

o 

27 

20 

8 

31 

64 

9 

11 

2 

17 

11 

3 

19 

56 

12 

14 

• 

19 

13 

6 

26 

58 

9 

13 

2 

19 

12 

4 

23 

57 

o 
0 

1 1 

: 

12 

9 

4 

17 

53 

9 

13 

3 

19 

14 

5 

20 

56 

10 

14 

1 

16 

11 

4 

20 

55 

9 

11 

3 

14 

11 

4 

21 

53 

11 

12 

4 

17 

11 

5 

28 

63 

9 

i  i. 

7 
L 

16 

11 

4 

22 

56 

10 

13 

-> 

\  7 

13 

6 

22 

57 

12 

1  A 

*i 

16 

14 

^ 

24 

56 

12 

15 

-i 

1  7 

13 

6 

24 

60 

1 1 

15 

J 

18 

13 

5 

22 

55 

il 

12 

3 

17 

13 

5 

25 

59 

9 

16 

7 

10 

12 

5 

24 

59 

8 

13 

L 

15 

10 

4 

19 

54 

8 

11 

*> 

16 

9 

4 

18 

54 

9 

13 

i 

16 

1 1 

5 

22 

50 

14 

•J 
i 

17 

1 1 

4 

2i 

51 

13 

15 

16 

6 

29 

60 

1 1 

13 

22 

15 

5 

26 

62 

10 

12 

"» 
J 

18 

13 

23 

60 

10 

12 

3 

13 

11 

L 

21 

53 

9 

10 

2 

14 

10 

3 

17 

48 

8 

12 

3 

17 

10 

5 

20 

48 

1 1 

1 1 
1 1 

3 

15 

11 

4 

20 

57 

9 

14 

3 

16 

8 

5 

23 

55 

/ 

13 

2 

15 

9 

3 

19 

53 

7 

17 

4 

20 

13 

6 

25 

64 

8 

14 

3 

18 

10 

4 

20 

56 

1 1 

13 

3 

18 

13 

4 

24 

=w 

6 

\  j 

j 

\  c 

1 J 

9 

4 

19 

5^ 

6 

15 

2 

18 

11 

6 

19 

57 

6 

10 

1 

13 

8 

2 

15 

50 

9 

12 

3 

15 

9 

5 

16 

6 

13 

1 

14 

8 

5 

24 

58 

I  > 

10  ■ 

2 

14 

9 

7 

15 

51 

r4 

3 

19 

12 

8 

18 

56 

5 

18 

2 

14 

7 

2 

21 

52 
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D)    BACKGROUND  VARIABLES r  DIFFERENCES  IN  PARTICIPATION  RATES  BEFORE  ADJUST- 
MENT 

For  any  of  these  background  factors,  .in  indicator  of  its  predictive 
usefulness  is  the  range  of  variation — the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  participation  rates  of  individuals  who  differ  in  this  background 
characteristic.  When  this  range  is  large,  the  factor  can  be  used  to 
predict  greater  differences  in  the  likelihood  of  arts  participation.  Con- 
versely, when  the  range  is  small,  the  factor  is  less  useful  in  distinguish- 
ing attenders  and  non-attenders.  (The  range  of  variation  across  the  arts 
activities  can  be  gauged  in  Tables  3.3  and  3. A  by  subtracting  the  maximum 
and  minimum  participation  rates  for  each  background  factor  and  then  compar- 
ing the  variations  down  the  columns  of  arts  activities.) 

Although  the  most  important  factors  associated  with  participation  are 
not  the  same  across  arts  activities,  some  general  trends  can  be  discerned. 
Generally,  education,  occupation,  and  income  tend  to  be  the  three  best 
predictors. 

Age 

Arts  participation  generally  declines  among  the  older  segments  of  the 
population,  but  the  watershed  point  for  this  decline  varies  across  activi- 
ties. Opera  attendance  has  the  oldest  peak  point  (35-54  years),  with  the 
peak  point  for  attendance  of  classical  music,  musicals,  plays,  ballet,  :t 
museums  and  reading  in  the  next  younger  group  (35-44  years).  Jazz  atten- 
dance has  the  youngest  peak  group  (25-34)  and  the  attendance  rate  for  those 
18-24  is  higher  than  for  an:  other  core  activity  here  as  well.  Thus,  the 
audiences  of  the  various  arts  activities  are  drawn  in  varying  degrees  from 
different  age  groups,  although  least  likely  from  the  oldest  groups  in  the 
population. 
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Gender 

Women  have  a  higher  participation  rate  than  men  for  all  but  one  of 
these  eight  arts  activities:  attending  live  performances  of  classical 
music,  opera,  musical  and  non-musical  plays,  and  ballet;  visiting  art  muse- 
ums or  galleries;  and  reading  literature.  The  one  exception  is  for  attend- 
ing jazz  performances- -men  are  slightly  more  likely  tha  women  to  attend 
jazz  performances. 

Race 

The  most  common  pattern  by  race  is  for  whites  and  "other"  races  (main- 
ly Asian-Americans)  to  have  the  highest  participation  rates,  with  blacks 
having  lower  than  average  rates.  However,  jazz  attendance  is  the  one  type 
of  live  performance  for  which  the  rate  of  black  attendance  is  the  highest 
(or  above  the  national  average);  whites  and  "other"  races  have  roughly 
equal  rates  of  attending  jazz  performances.  Those  of  "other"  races  attend 
classical  music,  opera  performances  and  art  museums  at  higher  levels  than 
do  whites. 

Education 

For  each  arts  activity,  participation  rates  increase  markedly  with 
each  educational  level. 

Income 

Household  income  is  generally  positively  related  to  arts  attendance 
and  to  reading  literature.  The  main  exception  is  that  for  reading  litera- 
ture, and  for  attending  all  live  performances  (jazz,  classical  music, 
opera,  musicals,  plays,  and  ballet)  those  earning  below  $5,000  are  a  little 
more  likely  to  attend  than  are  those  earning  $5,000-$9,999.    This  is  prob- 
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ably  due  to  the  large  number  of  college  students  in  this  category. 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA) 

The  typical  pattern  in  this  case  is  for  residents  of  central  cities 
within  SMSA's  and  (mainly  suburban)  residents  of  SMSA!s  outside  of  central 
cities  to  have  the  highest  rates,  and  for  those  outside  of  SMSA's  to  have 
the  lowest  rates.  For  jazz  and  opera,  the  participation  rates  of  those 
living  within  the  city  limits  are  higher  than  in  the  suburbs,  while  for 
classical  music,  plays,  musicals,  reading  and  art  museums  suburban 
residents  report  higher  participation. 

Region 

People  residing  in  the  South  have  the  lowest  participation  rates  for 
all  of  the  arts  activities,  while  those  living  in  the  West  typically  have 
the  highest  participation  rates.  Participation  rates  also  tend  to  be 
higher  than  average  in  the  Northeast.  The  participation  rates  for  those  in 
the  Northcentral  area  tend  to  be  intermediate  relative  to  the  other  re- 
gions, but  relatively  high  for  jazz  and  classical  music  performances. 

Marital  Status 

The  divorced  and  never  married  are  more  likely  than  average  to  attend 
any  of  the  arts  events  and  to  read  literature.  Married,  widowed,  and 
separated  respondents  attend  and  read  at  less  than  average  rates.  Two  ex- 
ceptions include  separated  individuals  attending  jazz  performances  at  a 
rate  greater  than  average,  and  separated  people  attending  ballet  at  a 
greater  than  average  rate. 
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Work  Hours 

Those  who  are  not  working  attend  all  art  forms  (except  ballet)  and 
read  literature  at  rates  that  are  below  average;  part-time  workers  partici- 
pate consistently  at  above  average  rates-  Similarly,  those  working  40 
hours  attend  jazz  performances  and  read  literature  at  slightly  above  aver- 
age rates.  Those  who  work  more  than  AO  hours  a  week  generally  attend  arts 
events  at  greater  than  average  rates,  but  read  literature  at  a  below  aver- 
age race. 

Occupation 

Professionals,  managers,  students  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  sales- 
clerical  personnel,  are  more  likely  than  average  to  participate  in  arts  ac- 
tivities. Other  types  of  workers  only  rarely  exceed  the  average  participa- 
tion rate  for  any  of  the  art  forms.  Exceptions  include  the  retired  in  at- 
tending opera. 

Presence  of  Children 

Individuals  with  fewer  child  care  responsibilities  generally  have 
participation  rates  slightly  greater  than  average.  Parents  with  younger 
children  generally  show  participation  rates  below  the  average.  Parents 
with  older  children  are  both  above  and  below  the  average  for  different  art 
forms. 
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Relative  Differences  After  Adjustment 

The  second  part  of  our  analysis  identifies  the  most  important  deter- 
minants of  participation  for  each  art  form  after  the  adjustment  for  other 
factors  as  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  2.  As  noted  there,  the  unadjust- 
ed associations  only  serve  to  predict  the  likelihood  of  participation  among 
different  groups  categorized  by  a  single  background  variable  (e.g.,  age  or 
education),  without  taking  into  account  all  the  other  background  factors. 
The  adjusted  figures,  on  the  other  hand,  show  the  association  between  par- 
ticipation and  each  background  factor,  after  all  the  other  background  vari- 
ables have  been  controlled.  This  latter  procedure  isolates  the  effect  of 
each  variable,  thus  providing  some  explanation,  of  participation  rates.  For 
example,  the  differences  or  "effects  1  of  income  may  be  partially  due  to  the 
association  between  income  and  education;  the  adjusted  figures  show  the  net 
effect  of  income  when  education  effects  are  removed. 

When  compared  to  the  unadjusted  figures,  the  adjusted  figures  will  be 
higher,  lower,  or  show  no  significant  change.  If  the  adjusted  figure  shows 
higher  attendance,  then  the  actual  attendance  rate  (the  unadjusted  figure) 
has  been  suppressed  because  associated  background  factors  are  related  to 
l3wer  participation.  In  the  case  of  gender,  for  example,  women's  partici- 
pation may  be  suppressed  by  the  fact  that  women  generally  have  less  formal 
education  or  income,  or  are  older  than  men.  Once  these  suppression  effects 
of  education,  income,  age,  etc,  are  controlled,  women's  participation  rates 
(relative  to  those  for  men)  are  increased. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  adjusted  figure  is  lower  than  the  unadjusted 
figure,  then  the  actual  attendance  rate  by  that  factor  has  been  inflated  by 
the  associated  effects  of  other  background  factors.    This  was  the    case  in 
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Chapter  2  when  we  controlled  differences  in  attendance  levels  by  race  (and 
income)  for  differences  by  education.  If  the  adjusted  and  the  unadjusted 
figures  are  about  equal,  however,  the  background  variables  do  not  have  a 
systematic  influence  on  the  association  between  the  factor  and  participa- 
tion rates. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  while  this  adjustment  procedure  isolates  the 
effect  of  each  variable,  it  does  not  identify  which  background  variable(s) 
intervene  in  the  association  between  the  unadjusted  variable  and  participa- 
tion rates.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  any  explanation,  adjustment  or 
control  does  not  extend  beyond  those  11  variables  specifically  included  in 
Table  3.4. 

A  description  of  the  relationships  between  participation  and  each 
background  factor  follows,  as  does  a  graphic  representation.  The  graphs 
are  a  useful  way  to  perceive  the  trends  rt  a  glance,  but  the  exact  figures 
are  better  extracted  from  Tables  3.3  and  3. A.  In  the  graphs  which  follow  , 
the  unadjusted  figures  are  represented  by  bars,  the  adjusted  figures  by 
dots,  and  che  national  average  by  the  horizontal  line.  In  the  accompanying 
text  .or  each  figure,  the  first  paragraph  summarizes  unadjusted  data,  and 
the  second  examines  the  effects  of  isolating  the  influence  of  a  given  back- 
ground variable  from  those  of  the  10  other  factors  studied. 
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JAZZ 

The  best  predictors  of  attendance  rates  for  jazz  performances  are  work 
hours,  education,  occupation  and  income,  in  that  order  (variations  of  13  to 
23  percentage  points). 

After  controlling  for  the  effects  of  other  background  factors,  the 
most  important  predictors  are  education,  income,  occupation  and  age  (varia- 
tions of  6  to  16  percentage  points). 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  AGE 

•  ADJUSTED 


Attending  jazz  performances  generally  declines  with  age.  Those  aged 
18-34  are  almost  twice  as  likely  to  attend  a  jazz  performance  as  people 
aged  45-54,  and  participation  continues  to  drop  with  increasing  age,  until 
among  those  aged  75  and  over,  less  than  2%  attend* 

These  age  differences  rre  reduced  somewhat  when  other  background  fac- 
tors are  taken  into  account  (as  shown  by  the  differences  between  the  dots, 
the  adjusted  figures,  and  the  bars  in  the  graph).  This  is  probably  due  to 
such  age-related  factors  as  education  and  work  status.  Other  age-related 
background  factors  like  work  status  and  education  probably  tend  to  decrease 
participation  by  older  people.  Nevertheless,  when  these  and  other  factors 
are  held  constant,  the  general  trend  remains  the  same- -the  attendance  rates 
for  jazz  performances  decline  with  age. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  GENDER 
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Men  are  slightly  more  likely  to  report  attending  jazz  performances 
than  are  women. 

After  adjustments  for  the  impact  of  other  background  factors,  women 
are  more  likely  to  attend  jazz  performances  than  are  men.  Gender  is  gen- 
erally not  a  useful  .factor  in  either  predicting  or  explaining  attendance  at 
jazz  performances. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  RACE 
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Greater  jazz  attendance  was  reported  among  black  respondents  than 
among  either  whites  or  respondents  with  "other"  racial  backgrounds. 

Controlling  for  other  background  variables  only  slightly  affects  par- 
ticipation rates  for  blacks  and  whites,  but  the  attendance  rate  for  "other" 
races  declined  after  statistical  adjustment,  and  apparently  had  been  in- 
flatad  by  related  background  factors.  Race,  in  and  of  itself,  is  a  useful 
factor  in  explaining  attendance  at  jazz  performances. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  EDUCATION 
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Attending  jazz  performances  increases  with  higher  education  levels. 
Those  with  graduate  school  education  attend  jazz  performances  at  a  rate  ten 
times  that  of  respondents  with  only  a  grade  school  education. 

These  differences  decrease  for  those  with  *  high  school  education  or 
below  when  other  background  factors  are  t^ken  into  consideration,  while 
differences  decrease  for  respondents  with  seme  college  education  and  up  to 
graduate  school.  However,  increasing  jazz  attendance  with  increasing  edu- 
cation remains  a  strong  pattern.  Education  proves  to  be  a  useful  factor  in 
explaining  attendance  at  live  jazz  performances. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  INCOME 
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Persona  from  wealthier  households  are  somewhat  more  Mkely  to  attend 
jazz  performances,  but  the  tendency  is  marked  only  for  the  wealthiest  in- 
come bracket. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  these  modest  differences  are 
further  diminished.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  close  association  between 
income  and  education;  when  the  ef f .  :t  of  education  is  removed,  income  is  a 
relatively  weak  predictor  of  jazz  attendance  (see  Chapter  2),  but  probably 
helps  to  predict  attendance  because  of  its  underlying  association  with  edu- 
cational level. 
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People  living  in  the  cental  cities  of  SMSA's  are  slightly  more  like- 
ly to  attend  jazz  performances  than  those  living  in  less  concentrated  loca- 
tions in  SMSA's  (such  as  suburbs),  but  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  at- 
tend as  those  living  outside  of  SMSA's. 

These  differences  are  reduced  slightly  af cer  adjustment.  Even  when 
other  background  factors  are  held  constant,  however,  SMSA  residents  of  cen- 
tral cities  are  still  somewhat  more  likely  to  attend  jazz  performances  than 
those  residing  in  SMSA's  outside  of  central  cities,  who,  in  turn,  are  more 
likely  to  attend  than  those  residing  outside  of  SMSA's.  These  other  back- 
ground factors  act  to  discourage  attendance  by  non  SM1A  residents,  while 
they  slightly  elevate  attendance  by  people  living  in  other  locations. 
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Residents  of  the    West    and    Northcentral    regions    reported  slightly 
higher  attendance  at  jazz  performances. 

These  small  differences  tend  to  hold  up  after  MCA    control    for  other 
factors. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 
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Married  people  and  especially  widowed  people  have  lower  than  average 
attendance  rates  for  jazz  performances.  Those  divorced  and  those  separated 
have  higher  than  average  rates.  Those  never  married  are  twice  as  likely  to 
atttmd  as  the  average  person  is. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  however,  the  two  groups  with 
tha  lowest  the  highest  attendance  rates  (the  widowed  and  the  never  mar- 
ried, respectively)  show  much  more  average  participation  rates.  One  impor- 
tant underlying  factor  here  might  be  the  effect  of  age;  the  youthfulness  of 
the  jazz  audience  might  have  underrepresented  attendance  by  widowed  people 
and  over represented  attendance  by  people  who  never  married,  until  a  sta- 
tistical control  for  age  was  applied.  Still,  even  after  such  adjustments, 
married  people  and  the  widowed  are  less  likely  than  other  groups  to  attend 
jazz  performances.  9 
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The  "not  working"  group  is  the  only  category  falling  below  the  na- 
tional average.  The  other  categories  of  hours  worked  have  fairly  similar 
rsites,  but  the  30-39  hours  a  week  group  has  the  lowest  rate  among  employed 
people.  The  grou^  working  50  hours  or  more  has  the  highest  rate  of  jazz 
attendance. 

The  adjusted  figures  show  an  interesting  reversal--  the  only  group 
among  the  unemployed  people  to  stay  above  the  national  average  is  the  50  or 
more  hours  group.  All  other  groups  show  less  attendance.  The  "not  work- 
ing" grc-'p,  however,  is  now  above  the  average  after  adjustment.  It  may  be 
that  adjustment  for  race  and  age  accounts  for  this  reversal.  For  example, 
youthful  blacics,  who  tend  to  be  either  unemployed  or  students,  may  attend 
jazz  performances  more  frequently. 
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Professionals  have  an  attendance  rate  over  twice  the  national  aver- 
age, while  operatives  show  below  average  attendance.  Three  other  occupa- 
tional categories  not  shown  in  this  figure  also  have  unusual  attendance 
rates.  Students  (15%)  attend  at  nearly  twice  the  national  average,  while 
the  retired  (3%)  and  housekeepers  (4%)  show  exceptionally  low  attendance 
rates . 

These  extremes  in    participation    rates    are    considerably  moderated 
after  controlling  the  impact  of  other  background  factors.    For  example,  age 
and  education  might  have  suppressed  retired  participation  (adjusted  rcte  of 
while  inflating  student  attendance  (adjusted  rate  of 
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Generally,  people  with  no  children  under  11  years  of  age  are  more 
likely  to  attend  jazz  performances  than  people  with  children  of  this  age. 
One  exception  is  those  with  one  child  less  than  six  and  one  child  6-11,  who 
are  more  likely  to  attend  than  those  with  no  children;  both  groups  exceed 
the  national  average. 

With  other  factors  held  constant,  however,  the  effect  of  children  is 
uniformly  associated  with  lower  than  average  attendance  rates.  People  with 
no  children  are  the  only  group  above  the  national  average.  Moreover,  young 
children  appear  to  particularly  inhibit  attendance.  One  likely  reason  for 
the  adjustment  toward  lover  rates,  particularly  for  those  with  a  single 
child  under  six,  is  the  opposing  effects  of  age--younger  people  are  more 
likely  both  to  attend  ja2Z  performances  but  also  to  have  young  children  who 
inhibit  their  attendance. 
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CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

Education,  occupation,  and  income  are  the  most  important  factors  in 
predicting  attendance  of  classical  music  performances  (with  variations  of 
23  to  38  percentage  points). 

After  adjustment  for  other  factors,  education  remains  the  most  impor- 
tant determinant  of  attendance  (variation  of  35  points). 
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The  attendance  rates  for  classical  music  performances  are  highest  for 
the  35-44  group,  and  next  with  the  65-74  group.  With  these  two  exceptions, 
attendance  of  classical  music  performances  declines  with  age. 

After  adjustment  for  the  influence  of  other  background  factors,  the 
35-44  age  group  drops  slightly,  as  do  the  other  groups,  with  one  exception. 
The  65-74  group  becomes  the  highest  rate,  by  a  large  margin.  This  suggests 
that  it  is  the  other  factors  ai  .ciated  with  age  (e.g.,  education),  not  age 
£er  se,  which  deflate  attendance  rates  for  older  groups. 
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Females  are  more  likely  to  attend  classical  music  performances  than 
are  males,  but  the  difference  is  not  large. 

When  other  background  variables  are  equal,  the  difference  is  a  little 
larger,  indicating  some  associated  factor(s)  suppressed  the  unadjusted  as- 
sociation between  participation  and  gender  (e.g.,  lower  income  and/or  edu- 
cation among  females).  Thus,  gender  seems  to  be  a  moderately  important  ex- 
planatory factor  in  explaining  attendance  at  classical  music  performances. 
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Among  racial  groups,  "other"  races  attend  at  the  highest  rate,  with 
whites  slightly  below  them.  Blacks  attend  at  a  rate  that  is  less  than  half 
the  national  average. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  "other"  racial  groups  and 
whites  decrease  slightly  but  blacks1  rate  increases  somewhat.  In  other 
words,  background  factors  like  education  (lower  among  blacks)  suppress 
blacks1  attendance  of  classical  music  performances. 
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Attendance  of  classical  music  performances  is  strongly  and  positively 
associated  with  increased  education.  The  watershed  point  is  attending  some 
college—those  never  taking  college  courses  are  considerably  less  likely  to 
attend  performances  than  the  average  person;  those  with  at  least  some  col- 
lege are  much  more  likely  than  the  average  to  attend  (up  to  three  times  as 
likely  for  those  who  attended  graduate  school). 

The  pattern  is  fundamentally  unchanged  after  controlling  for  other 
background  factors,  indicating  education  is  both  an  effective  predictor  of 
attendance  at  classical  music  performances  and  a  strong  explanatory  vari- 
able independent  of  the  other  background  factors  studied. 
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Attendance  of  classical  music  performances  also  rises  with  income 
levels.  Starting  with  the  category  of  $25,000-$49,999,  the  attendance  rate 
climbs  steeply  above  the  national  average. 

If  other  background  factors  are  held  constant,  however,  the  range  of 
differences  is  considerably  lessened.  Attendance  hardly  varies  *mong  the 
lower  income  brackets,  but  still  climbs  steeply—though  not  as  steeply  as 
before  adjustment --with  the  $25,000-$49,999  bracket.  Thus,  income  explains 
little  of  the  variation  below  the  highest  income  brackets,  once  the  influ- 
ence of  more  powerful  factors  (like  educational  differences  between  income 
groups)  has  been  removed. 
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Those  living  in  an  SMSA,  whether  inside  (SMSA  city)  or  outside  (SMSA 
other)  of  a  central  city,  are  slightly  more  likely  to  attend  classical 
music  performances  than  the  national  average;  those  residing  outside  of  an 
SMSA  are  lower  than  average  in  attendance. 

Controlling  for  other  background  factors  affects  the  attendance  rates 
of  central  city  residents  very  little.  For  these  two  latter  categories, 
then,  location  per  se  does  not  seem  to  be  a  primary  factor  that  explains 
differences  in  participation  rates.  Differential  (i.e.,  higher)  education 
among  those  in  the  suburbs  probably  accounts  for  the  original  unadjusted 
rate.  How ^ver,  the  rate  of  those  in  an  SMSA  outside  of  the  central  city 
falls  just  below  the  national  average,  approximating  the  rate  of  those 
residing  outside  of  SMSA's. 
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Residents  of  the  West,  and  Northcentral  regions  repox-t  highest  atten- 
dai  e  at  classical  music  performances,  while  residents  of  the  South  report- 
ed lowest  attendance. 

These  regional  differences  are  largely  eliminated  after  MCA  control 
for  other  ractors. 
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Those  divorced  and  those  never  married  attend  classical  music  perfor- 
mances at  rates  above  the  ational  average*  Those  married  are  somewhat 
less  likely  than  average  to  attend,  while  those  widowed  or  separated  are 
least  likely  to  attend. 

When  other  background  factors  are  held  constant,  those  never  married 
and  those  separated  attend  at  levels  slightly  above  the  national  average, 
whiie  attendance  in  other  categories  hardly  changes  at  all.  Age,  income, 
and  type  of  work  may  be  the  major  factors  suppressing  participation  by  di- 
vorced and  separated  people,  and  those  never  married. 
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ATTEND  CLASSICAL  MUSIC  BY  HOURS  WORKED 

•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 

40  : 


30 


ae  - 


10  " 


i 


I 


NONE        1  TO  39       36  TO  39       46  HOURS       41  TO  49 
NUMBER  OF  HOURS  WORKED  PER  UEEK 


OVER  49 


Those  not  working  and  those  working  40  hours  per  week  are  less  likely 
t..an  average  to  attend  classical  music  performances,  ..-bile  those  who  work  1 
to  29  or  50  or  more  hours  per  week  are  the  most  likely  to  attend. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  thoso  working  1  to  29  hours  show 
the  highest  rate,  while  all  other  groups  attend  ?>t  a  lower  rate,  hovering 
near  the  national  average.  Those  working  40  hourr,  attend  at  the  lowest 
rate.    Education  may  be  a  factor  here. 
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ATTEND  CLASSICAL  MUSIC  BY  OCCUPATION 

•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 
40  - 


PROFESSION  MANNER    CLERICAL      SKILLED    OPLMTIUE    LABORER  SERUICE 

OCCUPATION 


Attendance  rates  vary  greatly  by  type  of  work.  Professionals  attend 
at  over  twice  the  national  average;  students,  not  shown  in  this  figure, 
also  attend  at  a  high  rate  (19%),  close  to  that  of  managers.  On  the  other 
hand,  skilled  craftsmen,  operatives  and  laborers  attend  at  rates  less  than 
half  the  national  average.  Other  groups  not  shown  in  the  figure,  those  not 
working  (10%),  thocs  keeping  house  (11%)  and  the  retired  (11%)  also  attend 
at  lower  rates. 

After  adjusting  for  the  other  background  variables,  this  variation  is 
considerably  reduced.  Students,  now  become  the  highest  attenders  (17%)  with 
professionals  close  behind.  Those  not  working,  those  keeping  house  and  the 
retired  are  below  the  average.  Much  of  this  fluctuation  is  probably  due  to 
controlling  the  effects  of  income  and  education  which  are  closely  associat- 
ed with  occupation. 
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ATTEND  CLASSICAL  MUSIC  BY  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 


ADJUSTED 


Presence  of  Children: 

No  children 
One  6-11 
Two  +  6-11 
One  under  6 
One  6-11,  One  under  6 
One  under  6,  Two+  under  6 
~  io+  under  6 

ne  6-11 1  Twcrf  under  6 
Two  +  6-11.  Two+  under  6 


3  4  5  6  7 

h  jUBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12 


People  without  children  at  home  are  more  likely  than  average  t >  attend 
classical  music  performances •  Generally,  those  with  children  are  less 
likely  than  average  to  attend  with  one  exception:  people  with  two  or  more 
children  aged  6" 11. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  the  pattern  remains  the  same  ex- 
cept for  a  rise  in  attendance  anong  those  with  children  and  moreso  in 
categories  of  people  with  very  young  cf  :ldren.  Also,  people  with  two  or 
more  children  6-11,  and  two  or  more  _  .ldren  under  6  jhow  the  highest  at- 
tendance by  a  large  margin • 
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OPERA 

The  most  important  predictors  of  opera  attendance  are  education,  in- 
come and  occupation  (variations  of  7  to  10  percentage  points).  When  other 
factors  are  controlled,  the  factor  that  accounts  for  the  most  variation  is 
education  (8  points). 
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ATTEND  OPERA  BY  AGE 

•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 
12  - 

ie  : 

8  : 
s  : 


18-24         25-34        35-44        45-54        55-64         65-74  75-96 

AGE 


As  age  increases,  opera  attendance  also  rises,  reaching  peak  atten- 
dance rates  in  the  45-54  age  category,  slowly  dropping  in  the  55-74  age 
group  and  then  falling  considerably  below  the  national  average  in  the 
over-75  group.  Attendance  rates  definitely  skew  toward  the  older  popula- 
tion. 

When  other  factors  are  controlled  for,  the  positive  relationship 
between  age  and  attendance  is  strengthened.  Those  over  35  are  more  than 
twice  as  likely  to  attend  as  those  18-24.  Increasing  age  increases  the 
likelihood  of  attendance,  and  attendance  doesn*t  really  drop  off  until  the 
highest  age  category  of  people  over  75.  Even  in  this  age  category,  parti- 
cipation is  close  to  the  national  average,  when  factors  like  education,  and 
work  hours  are  taken  into  consideration. 
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ATTEND  OPERA  BY  GENDER 


ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 


• 

1 

MALE 


FEMALE 


GENDER 


Females  are  more  likely  to  attend  opera  than  are  males. 

If  the  effects  of  other  background  variables  like  education  are  re- 
moved, differences-  between  male  and  female  attendance  rates  become  6ven 
greater.  Since  females  tend  to  have  less  education  than  males,  and  educa- 
tion is  positively  associated  with  attending  the  opera,  education  might  be 
ar  important  explanatory  factor  in  these  findings. 
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ATTEND  OPERA  BY  RACE 


•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 


• 

J  ♦ 

il 

WHITE  BLACK  OTHER 

RACE 


Blacks  attend  opera  at  less  than  the  average  national  rate,  while 
whites  attend  slightly  above  the  national  average,  and  "other"  races  attend 
at  well  above  the  average. 

When  the  other  background  factors  are  held  equal,  black  participation 
is  increased  and  whites1  rate  is  essentially  unchanged.  "Other"  races' 
rate  drops  only  slightly.  Thus,  race  has  an  effect  independent  of  the  oth- 
er background  factors  for  comparisons  between  blacks  and  whites,  but  not 
for  comparisons  between  blacks  and  "other"  races. 
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ATTEND  OPERA  BY  EDUCATIOxN 


ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 

ia  : 
le  : 

8  : 

6  : 

4  - 


e  TO  8 


9  TO  11 


13  13  TO  15 
YEARS  OF  EDUCATION 


16 


over  ie 


Better  educated  persons  are  more  likely  to  attend  opera  performances. 
Those  with  less  than  a  high  school  education  attend  at  less  than  a  third  of 
the  average  rate;  those  with  education  beyond  high  school  attend  at  rates 
progressively  greater  than  the  national  average,  until  those  with  graduate 
school  education  attend  at  a  rate  three  times  the  national  average. 

The  pattern  of  rising  attendance  with  increased  levels  of  education 
remains  fundamentally  unchanged  after  adjusting  for  the  effects  of  the  oth- 
er background  variables.  The  linear  relationship  between  education  and  at- 
tendance  at  the  opera  makes  education  an  important  explanatory  factor. 
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PERCENT 
12  : 

8  : 
6  : 
4  : 


ATTEND  OPERA  BY  INCOME 


•  ADJUSTED 


2  1 
0 


I0-5K  IS-16K        tie-15K  $1S-2SK 

ANNUAL  INCOME 


125-50* 


S50K  + 


While  those  who  are  wealthier  are  more  likely  to  attend  operas,  only 
those  in  the  highest  income  bracket  attend  at  a  markedly  higher  rate. 

The  general  trend,  though  somewhat  diminished  in  range,  is  the  same 
after  adjustment.  The  close  association  between  education  and  income  prob- 
ably accounts  for  these  weaker  results  after  the  effects  of  income  are  iso- 
lated from  those  of  other  background  factors. 
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PERCENT 
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8 
6  - 
4 
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AiTfclNJU  Ul-'UKA  tSY  b'JVlSA 

•  ADJUSTED 


SUSA  CITY 


SnSAOTHER 

snsA 


NON  snsA 


Opera  attendance  is  greatest  among  those  living  within  an  SMSA,  inside 
a  central  city,  while  those  outside  the  central  cities  ("SMSA  Other".)  are 
slightly  above  the  national  average.  Outside  of  SMSA's,  residents  attend 
at  a  rate  of  less  than  half  the  national  average.  These  differences  might 
reflect  the  greater  availability  ot  opera  performance  in  urban  areas  com- 
pared to  nonurban  areas. 

After  equalizing  the  other  ractcrs,  ion  SMSA  participation  increases 
to  match  "SMSA  Other"  participation,  while  city  participation  remains  un- 
changed . 
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/VTTElND  UJ^EfA  tlf  K&UlUiN 

•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 
12  ~ 


10  : 
8  : 
6  : 


NORTHEAST  NORTH  SOUTH  UEST 

CENTRAL 

REGION 


Northeast  and  Western  respondents  reported  above  average  opera  atten- 
dance and  those  in  the  Northcentral  are  below  average  in  attendance. 

This  was  true  both  before  and  after  MCA  control  for  other  factors. 
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ATTEND  OPEEA  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 

•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 

ia  - 

8  : 
6  - 


MARRIED        UIDOUED       DIUORCED     SEPARATED  NEUER 

MARRIED 

MARITAL  STATUS 


Those  never  married,  divorced,  or  separated  are  more  likely  to  at- 
tend opera  than  the  average  individual.  Married  or  widowed  individuals  at- 
tend at  slightly  less  than  average  rates. 

After  adjustment  for  the  effects  of  the  other  backgrouna  variables, 
the  pattern  is  essentially  the  same.  However,  now  only  separated  and  never 
married  individuals  remain  above  the  national  average. 
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ATTEND  OPERA  BY  HOURS  WORKED 


PERCENT 
12  - 

8 

6  ~ 

4  " 

2  ~ 

e 


•  ADJUSTED 


H 


NONE         1  TO  28       39  TO  39       46  HOURS       41  TO  49 
NUMBER  OF  HOURS  UORKED  PER  W  IK 


OVER  *J 


Those  not  working  attend  at  a  rate  below  the  national  average.  People 
working  50  or  more  hours  are  mosr  likely  to  attend. 

Other  factors  t^ing  c^ual,  attendance  rates  drop,  for  example,  in  the 
50  hour  or  more  category  of  working  people,  while  they  rire  among  people 
not  employed. 
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ATTEND  OPERA  BY  OCCUPATION 

•  ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 

12  : 

8 

6  : 
4  : 


2  ■ 


PROFESSION  MANAGER    CLERICAL     SKILLED    OPERftTIUE    LABORER  SERVICE 

OCCUPATION 


Among  occupational  groups,  professionals  and  managers  stand  out  as 
disproportionately  more  likely  to  attend  opera,  at  rates  roughly  twice  tilt 
average.  On  the  other  hand,  op&ratives,  laborers,  skilled  cragsmen  and 
service  workers  attend  at  rates  notably  below  the  average.  Unpaid 
categories  (those  not  working,  those  keeping  house,  students,  and  the  re- 
tired) hover  about  the  national  average,  with  students  at  the  highest  rate 
of  4%  (not  shown  above). 

After  other  background  factors  are  held  eq  ial,  all  paid  occupations 
attend  at  rates  matching  or  exceeding  the  national  average,  except  opera- 
tives and  those  keeping  house  (2%)  not  shown.  The  higher  education  level 
of  professional  and  managers  might  have  inflated  their  unadjusted  atten- 
dance rates,  although  occupation  itself  has  some  explanatory  power. 
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ATTEND  OPERA  BY  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 


•  ADJ"  "TED 


PERCENT 
12  : 

ie 

8  : 
6  : 

4 

2 
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Presence  of  Children: 

1  No  children 

2  One  6-U 

3  Two  +  6-11 

4  One  under  6 

5  One  6-11,  One  under  6 

6  One  under  6,  Tvo+  under  € 

7  Two+  under  6 

8  One  6-11,  Tvo+  under  6 

<i  Two  +  6-11.  Two+  under  6 


3  4  5  6? 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  13 


In  contrast  to  childless  individuals,  those  with  children  generally 
attend  opera  at  less  than  the  national  average.  The  one  exception  is 
households  with  one  child  aged  6-11  years. 

When  adjustments  are  made  for  the  impact  of  the  other  background  fac- 
tors, the  attendance  rate  rises  for  *-hose  with  children  (particularly  with 
younger  children),  while  the  rate  for  tho^e  without  children  in  the  house- 
hold falls  slightly.  Thus,  much  of  the  variation  in  participation  is  due 
to  other  factors,  such  as  age.  For  example,  people  with  older  children 
tend  to  be  older  and  age  is  positively  related  to  attendance. 
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MUSICAL  PLAYS  AND  OPERETTAS 

The  best  predictors  of  attending  musicals  are  education,  occupation 
and  irsome  (variations  of  28  to  37  percentage  points). 

When  other  factors  are  held  equal,  education  and  income  are  the  best 
explanatory  factors  (variations  of  14  to  27  points). 
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ATTEND  MUSICALS  BY  AGE 

•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 
50  H 

40  " 

30  ~ 


AGE 


Attendance  rates  for  musicals  rises  to  a  peak  among  those  aged  35-44, 
and  then  falls  for  older  age  groups,  to  where  the  75-96  age  group  is  half 
the  national  average. 

The  same  pattern  holds  in  attenuated  form  after  controlling  for  the 
influence  of  other  factors.  Much  of  the  lower  rates  for  the  oldest  groups 
is  not  due  tc  age  £er  se,  but  to  other  factors  like  education  and  income 
which  may  be  lower  in  the  highest  age  categories. 
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PERCENT 
50  ~ 

40  " 

30  " 


ATTEND  MUSICALS  BY  GENDER 

•  ADJUSTED 


20  - 


MALE  FEftALE 
GENDER 


A  greater  percentage  of  females  than  males  go  to  musicals • 
When  other  factors  are  equalized,  the  differences  between  male  and  fe- 
male   attendance  grow  more  pronounced.    The  lower  education  and  income  lev- 
els of  females  might  be  important  factors  in  explaining  sex  differences  in 
attending  musicals. 
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ATTEND  MUSICALS  BY  RACE 


•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 


It 

• 

n 

HI 

11 

UNITE  BLACK  OTHER 

RACE 


Whites  are  slightly  more  likely  than  average  to  attend  musicals,  while 
blacks  and  "other"  races'  attendance  rates  are  lower  than  the  national 
average . 

After  adjusting  for  the  effects  of  other  background  factors,  the  most 
noticeable  change  is  a  reversal  of  the  rankings  of  blacks  and  "ether" 
races.  The  attendance  rates  of  blacks  and  "other"  races  are  strongly  ex- 
plained tlien  by  other  factors  (possibly  education  and  income),  whereas  the 
attendance  rates  of  whites  are  largely  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
other  factors. 
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ATTEND  MUSICALS  BY  EDUCATION 


PERCENT 
50  " 


•  ADJUSTED 


40  " 


30  * 


20  " 


10  " 


0  TO  8 


9  TO  11  13        13  TO  15 

YEARS  OF  EDUCATION 


■ 


16 


OVER  16 


Education  is  a  strong  predictor  of  attendance  at  musicals.  Better 
educated  persons  are  much  more  likely  to  attend.  The  rate  crop  e^  the  na- 
tional average,  with  exposure  to  college  education. 

The  pattern  is  essentially  the  same  after  equalizing  othf;r  background 
factors.  Education  retains  its  linear  relationship  to  attendance  at  musi- 
cal performances  and  remains  an  important  explanatory  factor  in  and  of  it- 
self* 
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ATTEND  MUSICALS  BY  INCOME 

•  ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 
50  - 

40 


10  ~ 


$0-5K  S5-10K         S10-15K         S1S-35K  S25-50K 

ANNUAL  INCOME 


• 

I 

• 

i 

S50K  + 


Attendance  of  musicals  rises  with  income,  crossing  the  national  aver- 
age with  the  category  of  $25,000-$49,999,  Compared  to  persons  in  the 
lowest  income  brackets,  those  in  the  highest  brackets  are  two  to  three 
times  more  likely  to  attend. 

The  same  pattern  generally  holds  after  adjustment  for  the  impact  of 
other  factors,  although  attendance  dips  slightly  for  the  $5,000-24,999 
groups.  The  relationship  between  incom*'  and  attendanc  is  less  strong 
after  underlying  factors  like  education  and  occupation  have  been  taken  into 
consideration. 


• 
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AIIUiNU  MUSICALS  JDI 
•  ADJUSTED 


Residents  of  SMSA's,  both  inside  and  outside  of  central  cities,  attend 
"usicals  at  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  those  residing  outside  of 
SMSA!s. 

Af  er  adjusting  for  the  effects  of  other  factors,  residents  of  central 
cities  of  SMSA's  are  slightly  more  likely  to  attend  than  are  residents  of 
SMSAfs  not  within  a  central  city;  residents  in  non  SMSA  areas  show  in- 
creased attendance  but  still  fall  below  the  national  average.  Since  musi 
cal  theater  is  most  often  found  in  urban  centers,  less  access  to  musical 
performances  might  influence  thij  pattern • 
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ATTEND  MUSICALS  BY  REGION 


ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 

so  - 

48 


30  " 


20  - 


10  i 


Baa 


NORTHEAST 


P 


NORTH 
CENTRAL 


REGION 


SOUTH 


UEST 


Residents  of  the  Northeast  and  West  reported  above  average  attendance 
at  musicals,  while  residents  of  the  South  reported  below  average  atten- 
dance. 

Only  the  Northeast  figure  exceeds  the  national  average  after  MCA  con- 
trol* 
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ATTEND  MUSICALS  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 


ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 
50  " 

40  - 

30  - 
2C  " 


10  " 


MARRIED        UIDOUED       DIVORCED  SEPARATED 
MARITAL  STATUS 


NEVER 
HARRIED 


The  married  and  the  never  married  are  more  likely  to  attend  musicals 
than  the  average  person.  Widowed,  divorced  and  separated  people  attend 
less  than  the  national  average. 

When  other  facte rs  are  held  equal,  all  groups,  except  for  these  mar- 
ried and  divorced,  c'smonstrate  roughly  the  same  above  average  rate  of  at- 
tendance. The  low  unadjusted  rates  for  widowed  and  separated  people  are 
probably  due  to  related  factors  like  income,  age  and  education. 
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ATTEND  MUSICALS  BY  HOURS  WORKED 

♦  ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 
58  " 

40  - 

39 


■ 

ill 

NONE         1  TO  29       39  TO  39       49  HOURS       41  TO  49 
NUMBER  OF  HOURS  WORKED  PER  UEEK 


OUER  49 


Employed  people  with  long  work  hours  are  no  less  likely  to  attend  mu- 
sicals than  those  who  work  30-40  hours  per  week.  People  with  no  work  hours 
are  least  likely  to  attend  musicals,  and  people  working  up  to  29  hours  a 
week  are  most  likely  to  attend. 

However,  after  adjustment  for  other  factors  (such  as  education  and 
age),  people  with  no  work  hours  are  most  likely  to  attend  musicals.  Those 
with  shortest  and  longest  work  hours  are  also  slightly  above  average  in  at- 
tending musicals,  as  are  those  working  1  to  29  hours  a  week.  Controlling 
for  other  background  factors  reveals  an  overall  U-shaped  or  curvilinear  re- 
lation between  work  hours  and  attending  musicals. 
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ATTEND  MUSICALS  BY  OCCUPATION 


♦  ADJUSTED 


Managers,  professional s,  and  sales  and  clerical  workers  have  the 
highest  rates  for  attendii  ^  musicals.  Students,  not  shown  in  this  f-^ure, 
show  a  very  high  rate  of  23%  attendance.  All  other  occupational  groups 
have  below  average  rates  of  attendance. 

When  other  background  factors  are  taken  into  consideration,  these 
differences  between  occupational  groups  lessen.  Professionals,  managers 
and  students  show  somewhat  lower  rates  of  attendance.  Sales  persons  and 
clerical  workers  show  little  change.  Skilled  craftsmen  and  operatives 
remain  below  the  national  average,  as  do  two  groups  not  shown:  those  not 
working  and  th  *e  keeping  house. 
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ATTEND  MUSICALS  BY  NUMBER  OF  CHILLREN 


ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 
SO  " 

40  - 

30  " 


20  - 


Presence  of  Children : 

1  No  children 

2  One  6-11 

3  Two  +  6-11 

4  One  under  6 

5  One  6-11,  One  under  6 

6  One  under  6,  Two+  under  £ 

7  Two+  under  6 

8  One  6-11,  Two+  under  6 

9  Two  +  6-11.  Two+  under  6 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12 


Those  with  no  children,  those  with  one  -:hild  6-11,  and  those  with  two 
or  more  children  6-11  tend  to  have  higher  attendance  rates  for  musicals 
than  other  groups,  particularly  diose  with  younger  children • 

Adjustments  for  the  effects  of  the  other  lactors  only  marginally 
change  the  overall  pattern.  Clear 1>,  presence  of  children  tends  to  inhibit 
attends  ice  at  musical  performances. 
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NON-MUSICAL  PLAYS 

Education,  occupation  and  income  are  the  most  important  predictors  of  attending 
stage  plays  (variations  of  24  to  35  percentage  points). 

After  adjustments  for  the  influence  of  other  factors,  education  rtmains  by  far 
the  best  predictor  (variation  of  28  points). 
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Middle-aged  persons,  those  in  the  35-44  age  category,  are  most  likely  to  attend 
plays.  The  rate  also  rises  above  the  national  average  among  the  45-54  age  group  and 
falls  below  average  in  the  65-74  and  75-96  categories. 

However,  if  the  effects  of  the  other  background  factors  a.e  removed,  the  atten- 
dance rate  is  considerably  higher  among  the  older  segments  of  the  population,  and  the 
earlier  curvilinear  relationship  between  age  and  attendance  disappears.  This  effect 
is  probably  =>  result  of  taking  the  often  lower  income  and  education  of  older  people 
into  account. 
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Females  are  more  likely  to  attend  plays  than  are  males. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  females  are  even  more  likely  to  attend 
than  are  males.  Once  again,  differential  income  and  education  may  have  suppressed 
the  original  relationship  between  gender  and  play  attendance  in  the  :inadjusted  fig- 
ures. 
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Whites  attend  plays  at  a  rate  slightly  higher  than  the  national    average,  while 
blacKS  and    other"  races  attend  at  rates  of  almost  one  half  the  national  average. 

When  other  factors  are  held  equal,  however,  the  positions  of  blacks  and  "other" 
races    are    reversed,  although  both  remain  below  the  national  average.    The  white  at- 
tendance rate  is  only  slightly  decreased.    Attendance  rates  of  blacks  and    people  of 
other      races    are  more  strongly  influenced  by  background  factors  than  are  white  at- 
tendance rates. 
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Attendance  rates  rise  sharply  with  education.  A  large  increase  occurs  between 
high  school  graduates  and  those  with  some  college.  Tne  strength  of  education  as  a 
predictor  is  evident  by  comparing  the  extremes:  those  with  a  grade  school  education 
participate  at  about  one-sixth  the  national  rate;  those  who  attended  graduate  school 
participate  at  over  three  times  the  national  average. 

This  pattern  is  essentially  the  same  after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  other 
factors,  and  education  maintains  its  linear  relationship  with  attendance  at  plays. 
Education  is  a  strong  factor  in  explaining  such  attendance,  independent  of  other 
background  factors. 
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Although  those  with  incomes  under  $5,0C0  attend  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than 
those  earning  $5, 000-$9, *99,  the  overall  trend  is  one  of  increased  attendance  as 
household  income  rises.  However,  only  income  brackets  over  $25,000  are  associated 
with  above  average  attendance  rates. 

A  small  yet  noticeable  change  after  adjusting  for  the  other  factors  is  that 
those  earning  less  than  $5,000  have  a  higher  attendance  rate  than  those  earning 
$5,000  to  $25,000.  The  other  income  categories  also  show  higher  rates  of  attendance, 
indicating  that  other  factors  were  suppressing  attendance  in  these  categories  in  the 
unadjusted  figures.  (Only  the  top  income  category  showed  less  attendance  when  other 
factors  were  considered.) 
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Residents  of  SMSA's  attend  at  a  rate  about  1-3%  above  the  national  average; 
residents  outside  of  SMSA's,  where  performances  may  be  less  available,  attend  at  a 
rate  about  4^  below  the  national  average. 

After  adjustments  for  other  factors,  there  is  a  reversal  for  those  in  SMSA 
areas,  while  they  stay  above  the  national  average.  Those  outside  SMSA's  attend  at  a 
lower  rate  after  adjustment. 
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Residents  of  the  Northeast  report  above  average  attendance  at  stage  plays,  both 
before  and  after  MCA  control. 

After  MCA  control,  residents  of  the  South  are  equivalent  to  the  other  regions  in 
attending  live  stage  plays. 
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Divorced  and  never  married  persons  are  most  likely  to  attend  plays-  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  separated  spouses,  widowed  people  and  those  uiarried  attend  at  below  average 
rates. 

After  adjusting  for  the  impact  of  other  factors,  widows  and  separated  spouse:* 
have  much  higher  rates.  Their  originally  lower  rates  are  apparently  suppressed  by 
other  factors  like  age  and  income. 
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Those  not  workins  show  the  lowest  attendance  rates.  Thor*  working  fewer  hours 
and  those  working  more  than  50  hours  had  higher  attendance  rat^s  for  plays. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  tlie  curvilinear  relation  persists,  but 
those  not  working  any  hours  becomes  the  category  most  likely  to  attend,  while  all 
other  groups  show  decreased  attendance. 
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Professionals,  maimers,  sales  and  clerical  workers,  and  students  (not  shown  in 
this  figure  (18%)  are  ov^rrepresented  in  the  audiences  of  plays.  All  other  groups 
attend  at  bex^w  average  rates. 

After  adjustment  for  other  background  variables,  these  differences  diminish  as 
all  groups  cluster  nearer  the  national  average.  Student  participation  drops  to  13%, 
but  stays  somewhat  above  the  national  average.  It  is  likely  that  differential  Licome 
and  education  among  occupational  groups  accounts  for  much  of  the  original  (unadjust- 
ed) association. 
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2  One  6-11 
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6  One  under  6,  Two+  under  6 

7  Two+  under  6 

8  One  6-11,  Two+  under  6 

9  Two  +  6-11.  Two+  under  6 
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Compared  to  people  without  children  in  their  households,  people,  with  children 
are  generally  less  likely  to  attend  plays.  People  with  two  or  more  children  aged  6- 
11  are  the  only  group  above  the  national  average  of  people  with  children. 

When  other  factors  are  controlled,  the  differences  between  individuals  without 
children  at  home  and  those  with  children  ara  considerably  lessened  (except  for  the 
category  with  two  younger  children  and  one  older  one).  This  means  other  factors  like 
age  were  suppressing  attendance  of  individuals  with  children  at  home  in  the  original 
figures. 
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BALLET 

The  best  predictors  of  attendance  of  ballet  performances  are  educa- 
tion, income  and  occupation  (variations  of  9  to  14  percentage  points). 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  education  remains  the  most  im- 
portant predictor  (13  points);  sex,  occupation,  and  presence  of  children 
also  play  a  role* 
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The  attendance  rate  for  ballet  performances  rises  with  age  up  to  the 
35-44  age  group,  then  falls  below  the  national  average  for  older  groups. 

After  adjustments  for  the  impact  of  the  other  factors,  these  dif fer- 
ries ?irT  a8Yr°U?S  T  Senerally  lessened,  although  the  55-74  gro^p 
rises.  The  lower  educational  and  income  levels  of  the  oldest  categories 
might  suppress  their  attendance  in  the  original  unadjusted  rates. 
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Women  attend  ballet  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  men,  with  men  attending 
at  about  two-thirds  the  national  average  and  women  attending  at  about  one- 
and-one-quarter  the  national  average. 

When  other  factors  are  controlled,  gende1  becomes  an  even  stronger 
predictor  of  attendance.  Indeed,  it  moves  from  tht  eighth  to  the  second 
best  predictor  of  ballet  attendance.  T'..j  lower  education  and  income  levels 
of  women  may  have  suppressed  attendance,  and  statistical  controls  demon- 
strate the  strength  of  the  association  between  sex  and  attendance  at  the 
ballet . 
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"Other"  races  are  the  highest  attenders  of  ballet  at  about  one-and- 
one-quarter  the  national  average;  while  whites  attend  at  a  rate  just  above 
the  national  average.    Blacks  attend  at  less  than  half  the  average. 

After  adjustment  for  other  factors,  trends  stay  the  same  with  both 
"other"  races  and  whites  just  above  the  national  average.  The  rate  for 
black  attendance  rises  slightly,  but  still  are  about  half  the  average. 
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Attendance  of  ballet  performances  occurs  at  progressively  higher  rates 
with  increasing  education.  The  extreme  categories  show  great  differences; 
those  with  only  a  grade  school  education  attend  at  a  tenth  of  the  national 
average  rate,  while  those  who  attended  graduate  school  participate  at  a 
rate  of  over  three  times  the  national  average. 

The  trend  is  essentially  the  same  after  adjustment  for  the  influence 
of  the  other  factors.  Education  again  proves  itself  a  powerful  explanatory 
variable. 
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The  attendance  rates  for  ballet  performances  generally  rise  among 
hightr  income  brackets.  Those  earning  $5, 000-$9, 999  attend  at  half  o^  the 
national  average  rate,  while  those  earning  $50,000  and  over  attend  at  over 
twice  the  average  rate. 

Except  for  the  highest  income  bracket,  after  the  effects  of  the  other 
factors  are  statistically  removed,  attendance  rates  are  similar  for  all  in- 
co<na  brackets.  Other  factors  somewhat  suppress  the  attendance  rate  of 
those  with  lower  incomes  and,  conversely,  inflate  the  attendance  rate  of 
those  with  higher  incomes.  Education  and  its  close  association  with  income 
probably  accounted  for  much  of  the  apparent  relationship  between  incon-  and 
attendance.  In  general,  income  is  only  a  good  explanation  of  attendance 
when  contrasting  the  highest  bracket  with  all  others. 
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Residents  in  SKSA's  participate  at  about  ,5-1%  above  the  national 
average.  Those  residing  outside  of  SMSA's  attend  at  about  2%  below  the  na- 
tional average. 

When  other  factors  are  taken  into  account,  these  differences  lessen. 
Those,  residing  outside  of  central  cities  within  SMSA's  and  those  residing 
outside  of  SMSA's  move  closer  to  the  national  average.  Nevertheless,  those 
living  outside  of  SMSA's  attend  ballet  at  clearly  lower  rates,  which  sug- 
gests that  location  has  an  effect  on  attendance  that  is  independent  of  oth- 
er background  factors.  As  with  opera,  the  availability  of  ballet  perfor- 
mances is  probably  much  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas. 
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Regional  differences  in  attending  ballet  performances  are  not  signifi 

cant. 
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Those  never  married  are  markedly  more  likely  to  attend  ballet  perfor- 
mances at  a  rate  of  over  2%  above  the  national  average.  Divorced  and 
separated  individuals  also  attend  at  a  rate  above  the  average;  while  those 
married  or  widowed  fall  below  the  average. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  the  widowed  and  separated  attend 
at  rates  above  the  national  average.  Those  married  are  the  only  group  to 
stay  below  the  national  average.  However,  attendance  by  those  never  mar- 
ried remains  unchanged  when  other  factors  are  taken  into  consideration. 
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Those  working  no  hours  are  less  likely  than  the  average  person  to  at- 
tend ballet  performances;  those  working  less  or  more  than  40  hours  are  more 
likely  than  average  to  attend,  while  those  working  40  hours  attend  at  a 
rate  just  below  average. 

If  other  factors  are  equalized,  however,  those  working  no  hours  would 
attend  at  the  highest  rate.  Possibly,  this  group1 s  lower  income  was  acting 
to  suppress  their  attendance  before  statistical  adjustments  were  made. 
Other  categories  show  less  attendance  when  other  background  factors  are 
controlled. 
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Among  professionals,  managers,  sales  ana  clerical  workers,  attendance 
at  the  ballet  occurs  at  the  highest  rates.  Students,  not  shown  above  also 
attend  at  a  high  rate  (8%).  On  the  other  hand,  blue-collar  occupational 
groups  attend  at  below  average  rates,  as  do  other  categories  not  shown 
above:  those  not  working  (3%),  those  keeping  house  (3%),    and    the  retired 


However,  when  other  background  factors  are  controlled  for,  profession- 
als, managers,  and  students  (5%,  not  shown  above)  show  lesser  attendance 
rates,  while  blue-collar  employees,  service  workers >  and  retired  people  (4% 
not  shown  above)  rise  to  meet  or  exceed  the  national  average.  Only  opera- 
tives, homemakers  and  the  retired  remain  below  average  after  statistical 
adjustments  are  made  (at  3%,  3%  and  4%  respectively).  Income  and  education 
are  likely  to  account  for  this  pattern  of  findings. 
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2  One  6-11 

3  Two  +  6-11 
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b  One  under  6,  Two+  under  6 

7  Two+  under  6 

8  One  6-11,  Two+  under  6 

9  Two  +  6-11.  Two+  under  6 
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Those  with  no  children  attend  at  a  rate  slightly  above  the  average- 
Although  those  with  children  show  great  variation  above  and  below  the  aver- 
age rate,  those  persons  with  very  young  children  tend  to  have  the  lowest 
rates;  and  those  with  two  older  children  attend  at  the  highest  rate. 

If  other  factors  are  held  constant,  the  same  general  pattern  appears 
although  the  attendance  rates  for  those  with  children  tend  to  increase  re- 
lative to  the  average;  especially  for  those  of  two  or  more  children. 
Presence  of  children  generally  inhibits  attendance  at  the  ballet,  although 
this  relationship  is  complex  and  other  background  factors  like  sex  and  oc- 
cupation also  influence  attendance. 
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ART  GALLERIES  AND  MUSEUMS 

The  best  predictors  of  attendance  of  art  museums  are  education,  occu- 
pation, and  income  (variations  of  33  to  52  percentage  points). 

After  adjustment  for  other  factors,  the  best  predictor  is  education 
(variations  of  AO  points),  with  some  race  and  income  groups  showing  high  or 
low  participation  as  well. 
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Attendance  at  art  museums  rises,  then  peaks  for  those  aged  35-44.  At- 
tendance then  quickly  decreases  «•  _th  those  55  and  older  attending  at  a  rate 
lower  than  average. 

When  the  influence  of  other  factors  is  removed,  the  curvilinear  trend 
persists,  but  in  an  atter  jated  form,  although  there  is  a  slight  dip  for 
those  aged  55-64.  Much  of  the  attendance  differences  between  age  groups  is 
then  attributable  to  other  background  factors,  such  as  differential  educa- 
tion and  income. 
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Although  fojnales  attend  at  a  higher  rate  than  males,  the  difference  is 
not  great. 

When  other  background  factors  are  held  constant,  the  difference  in- 
creases to  about  a  5%  greater  attendance  by  females.  This  means  that  the 
reasons  behind  women's  greater  likelihood  of  visiting  art  museums  are  in- 
dependent of  (indeed,  suppressed  by)  other  factors  associated  with  gender, 
such  as  income  and  education. 
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"Other"  races  attend  art  museums  at  the  highest  rate,  with  whites  at  a 
slightly  lower  rate.  Blacks  attend  at  a  rates  of  about  half  the  national 
average. 

Whites  attend  museums  at  about  the  national  average;  blacks  at  approx- 
imately half  of  the  national  average;  "other11  races  attend  at  the  highest 
rate,  about  5%  above  the  national  average. 

When  the  effects  of  the  other  factors  are  removed,  the  rate  for  "oth- 
er" races  falls  slightly  below  the  national  average,  a  drop  which  suggests 
that  their  high  rate  .3  explained  by  other  factors.  White  participation 
remains  unchanged  by  the  statistical  controls  and  black  participation  moves 
closer  to  the  national  average. 
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With  increasing  education,  the  attendance  rates  at  museums  rise  shar- 
ply. The  rates  rise  from  a  low  (about  one-seventh  of  the  average)  for 
those  with  only  a  grade  school  education  to  a  high  with  those  who  attended 
graduate  school  (approximately  two-and-one-half  times  the  national  aver- 
age). 

The  overall  pattern  is  essentially  the  same  after  adjusting  for  the 
effects  of  other  factors.  Thus,  education  is  both  a  strong  predictor  and 
an  important  explanatory  frctor  in  art  museum  attendance. 
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VISIT  ART  MUSEUMS  BY  INCOME 


•  ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 
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Attendance  rates  peak  with  those  earning  $50,000  and  over.  The  only 
other  category  above  the  average  are  those  making  $25,000-$49,999.  Atten- 
dance rates  are  lowest  for  those  earning  $5,000-$9,999  annually. 

After  adjustment  for  other  background  factors  the  same  pattern  holds, 
although  those  groups  below  the  average  rise  nearer  to  the  overall  average. 
Those  above  the  average  decrease  slightly. 
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VISIT  ART  MUSEUMS  BY  SMSA 


•  ADJUSTED 


SI1SA  CITY 


SPISAOTHER 

snsA 


NON  SflSA 


Within  SMSA's,  the  attendance  rates  for  those  living  within,  versus 
outside  of,  he  central  city  differ  little.  Those  residing  outside  of 
SMSA's,  however,  attend  at  a  considerably  lower  rate,  probably  due  to  dif- 
ficulty of  access  to  art  museums  and  galleries. 

When  the  other  factors  are  held  constant,  the  attendance  rate  of  those 
living  in  SMSA's  but  outside  of  central  cities  falls  slightly  but  remains 
above  the  national  average,  while  the  rate  of  those  living  outside  of 
SMSA!s  moves  noticeably  toward  the  average. 

This  means  that  some,  of  the  apparent  differences  between  urban  and 
nonurban  attendance  are  attributable  to  other  factors  like  income  and  edu- 
cation which  tend  to  be  higher  in  suburban  areas. 
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Residents  of  the  West  report  highest  attendance  at  art    galleries  ai 
museums  --  both  before  and  after  MCA  control. 
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VISIT  ART  MUSEUMS  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 

•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 

6e  - 
50  : 
40  : 


30  : 


• 

i  ft 

1 

1 

MARRIED        UIDOUED       DIVORCED     SEPARATED  NEVER 

HARRIED 

F1ARITAL  STAUS 


Those  divorced  and  those  never  married  have  the  highest  attendance 
rates  for  art  displays.  Those  married  or  separated  are  near  the  average 
for  museum  attendance,  while  widowed  people  attend  at  the  lowest  rate. 

The  impact  of  other  factors  accounts  for  much  of  the  lower  rates  for 
the  widowed  and  separated,  as  shown  by  considerably  higher  rates  after  ad- 
justment. Lower  income,  for  example,  might  at  least  partially  account  for 
the  originally  low  rates  for  these  two  groups.  Each  of  the  other  groups 
had  similar  patterns  to  the  before  adjustment  figures. 
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VISIT  ART  MUSEUMS  BY  HOURS  WORKED 


•  ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 
60  " 

se  ■: 
40  -; 

39 
20 
10 
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NONE         1  TO  £9       30  TO  39       40  HOURS       41  TO  49 
NUMBER  OF  HOURS  WORKED  PER  UEEK 


OUER  49 


Those  working  over  50  hours  per  week  have  the  highest  rate  of  aten- 
dance;  while  those  working  none  or  30-40  hours  have  the  lowest  attendance 
rates,  below  the  national  average. 

However,  after  controlling  for  other  factors,  this  pattern  changes. 
Those  working  30-40  hours  remains  the  same,  but  attendance  for  non-workers 
rises  sharply,  indicating  that  factors  like  income  might  suppress  atten- 
dance in  the  unadjusted  figures,  while  rates  fall  for  all  other  groups. 
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t  TTnrm    a  nm   i  rt  mnr  TWO    n\7    Annrrn  atitaxt 

•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 
66  : 


PROFESSION  MANAGER    CLERICAL     SKILLED    OPERATIVE    LABORER  SERUICE 

OCCUPATION 


Professionals  and  managers,  visit  art  museums  and  galleries  at  marked- 
ly   higher    rates    in  comparison  to  those  in  other  occupational  categories 
Similarly,  students  (not  represented  in  this  figure)  also  visit  art  museums 
at  decidedly  higher  rates  than  the  national  average  (34%). 

When  adjustments  are  made  for  the  effects  of  other  background  factors, 
these  figures  are  not  quite  as  dramatic,  although  the  same  occupational 
groups  still  maintain  the  highest  visitation  rates  overall.  White  collar 
workers  (and  students)  still  visit  museums  more  often  than  their  blue  col- 
lar counterparts,  but  the  adjustment  shows  that  the  increased  rates  are 
more  a  product  of  increased  income  and  educational  levels,  rather  than  a 
reflection  of  the  occupation  itself. 
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VlSiT  AKT  MUbEUMb  tjf  NUMJ3&JK  uF  L,jtHLUK£ilN 

•  ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 

60  : 
50  : 

40 
30  1 


Presence  of  Children: 


No  children 
One  6-11 
Two  +  6-11 
One  under  6 
One  6-11,  One  under  6 
One  under  6,  Two+  under  6 
Two+  under  6 

8  One  6-11,  Two+  under  6 

9  Two  +  6-11.  Two+  uuavr  6 


3  4  5  6  7 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  13 


People  without  children  in  the  household  go  to  art  displays  at  an 
average  rate,  while  those  with  children  under  the  age  of  six  show  a  slight- 
ly lower  rate  of  attendance.  In  contrast,  those  households  with  one  child 
under  the  age  of  six  and  two  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  11  show 
the  highest  attendance  rates,  although  the  difference  is  slight.  If  anoth- 
er child  under  the  age  of  six  is  added  to  the  above  household,  however,  the 
attendance  rate  drops  dramatically  to  the  lowest  rate,  1-4.0%. 

Adjusting  for  other  factors  changes  these  findings  significantly.  In 
the  household  with  two  children  under  the  age  of  six  and  two  children  age 
six  to  eleven,  the  low  rate  rises  significantly.  The  lowest  rates  of  at- 
tendance can  be  found  among  those  with  one  or  two  children  under  the  age  of 
six. 
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READING  OF  NOVELS,  SHORT  STORIES,  POETRY,  OR  PLAYS 

Education,  occupation  and  income  are  the  most  important  predictors  of 
reading  literature  (variations  of  34  to  57  percentage  points). 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  education  remains  the  single 
best  predictor  (high-low  variation  of  51  points);  some  occupation,  gender 
and  race  differences  are  found  as  well. 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  AGE 

♦  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 

iee  - 

80  - 


18-24        25-34        35-44        45-54        55-64        65-74  75-96 

AGE 


The  propensity  to  read  plays,  novels,  short  stories  or  poetry  in- 
creases with  age,  peaking  for  those  in  the  35-44  age  group;  it  then  de- 
creases for  the  higher  age  groups.  Those  in  the  75-96  age  maintain  the 
lowest  reading  rates. 

Once  adjustments  are  made  for  other  factors,  these  differences  in 
reading  habits  become  less  defined.  Those  in  the  35-44  age  group  still  re- 
port the  highest  levels  of  reading  literature  for  the  year;  however,  the 
lowest  rate  falls  considerably. 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  GENDER 

•  ADJUSTED 


MALE  FEHAlE 
GENDER 


Females  are  more  likely  to  read  literature  than  their  male  counter- 
parts • 

This  breakdown  changes  only  slightly  once  adjustments  are  made  for 
other  factors.  Females  attend  at  a  rate  one  third  higher  than  males,  after 
adjustments  are  taken  into  consideration. 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  kACe 

•  ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 
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BLACK 
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Whites  read  literature  more  often  than  those  from  both  black  and  other 
races.  Blacks  read  literature  at  a  rate  that  falls  12  percentage  points 
below  thb  national  average. 

The  black  reading  rate  increases  once  adjustments  are  made.  Converse- 
ly, rates  for  both  white  and  "other"  respondents  drop  slightly  once  other 
factors  are  controlled. 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  EDUCATION 

•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 

■ 


YEARS  OF  EDUCATION 


Education  is  a  key  factor  in  determining  the  rate  at  which  people  read 
literature.  It  follows  uniformly  that  the  higher  the  income,  the  higher 
the  reading  rate.  Those  who  have  only  a  grade  school  education  are  less 
than  half  as  likely  as  the  average  person  to  read  literature.  In  contrast, 
the  proportion  of  literature  readers  among  those  who  attended  graduate 
school  is  one-and-a-half  times  the  national  average. 

The  pattern  is  little  changed  after  adjusting  for  the  effects  of  the 
other  background  factors.  The  linear  relationship  between  education  and 
reading  persists,  and  education  proves  a  strong  factor  in  explaining  rates 
of  reading  literature. 
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ANNUAL  INCOME 


As  with  education,  reading  literature  is  almost  uniformly  affected  by 
the  respondent's  income  level;  that  is,  the  higher  the  income,  the  greater 
£c™«SP<?n  reading  rate.    The  exception  to  this  comes  with  the  under 

?5,000  xncome  level.  This  fact  is  probably  related  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  this  income  bracket. 


This  uniformity  changes  slightly  once  controlling  factors  are  taken 
consideration.  Those  at  the  highest  income  levels  still  maintain  the 
highest  reading  rates.  However,  those  in  the  $10,000-$14,999  income  range 
report  higher  reading  rates  than  their  $15,000-$2A,999  counterparts. 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  SMSA 

•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 
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Within  SMSA's,  the  percentage  of  residents  outside  of  the  central  city 
who  read  literature  is  greater  than  among  people  living  in  the  central 
city.  Those  who  reside  outside  of  SMSA's  have  the  lowest  rate,  but  the 
differences  between  the  three  groups  are  not  large. 

These  differences  grow  even  smaller  when  other  factors  are  controlled 
Educational    levels    (usually    highest  in  the  suburbs)  probably  account  for 
the  initial  unadjusted  differences. 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  REGION 

•  ADJUSTED 
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Residents  of  the  West  report  average  rates  of  reading  literature  and 
residents  of  the  South  below  average  reading  rates. 

These  differences  are  reduced  somewhat,  but  are  still  evident  after 
MCA  control. 
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READING  LITJiKAl'UKE  JBf  makiTal  maiu^ 
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PERCENT 
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60  " 
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MARRIED        UIDOUED       DIUORCED  SEPARATED 
MARITAL  STATUS 


NEUER 
MARRIED 


Divorced  persons  and  the  never  married  respondents  claim  the  highest 
reading  rates.  Those  who  are  married  or  separated  read  at  rates  below  the 
national  average. 

Once  adjustments  are  made,  the  figures  change.  Divorced  persons  read 
at  a  higher  rate  in  contrast  to  their  unadjusted  level.  Likewise,  although 
the  never  married  rank  high  in  the  unadjusted  figures,  once  controls  are 
maintained,  this  group's  rate  falls  to  the  lowest  of  the  groups. 
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NONE         1  TO  29       36  TO  39       40  HOURS       41  TO  49         OVER  49 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS  WORKED  PER  UEEK 


Part-time  workers  (under  40  hours  per  week)  tend  to  read  literature 
more  than  any  other  group.  Those  who  work  50  or  more  hours  tend  to  read 
more  than  their  41-49  hour  counterparts. 

Adjustments  make  a  major  difference  in  tnese  observations.  Once  con- 
trols are  maintained,  the  reading  rate  corresponds  negatively  to  work 
hours.  That  is,  the  fewer  hours  a  person  works,  the  more  time  s/he  will 
spend  reading  literature.  Again,  the  only  exception  to  this  is:  in  the  50 
or .more  hours  worked  category. 
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PROFESSION  MANAGER    CLERICAL     SKILLED    OPERATXUE    LABORER  SERUICE 

OCCUPATION 


Professionals  and  those  in  managerial  positions,  as  well  as  students 
(not  shown)  maintain  the  highest  reading  rates.  Laborers  and  other  blue 
collar  workers  fall  'ar  below  the  national  average  in  reading  rates. 

Adjustments  e^  a  out  these  differences,  suggesting  that  other  factors 
such  as  education  and  income  play  a  significant  role  in  the  reading  rates. 
Students  are  the  most  voracious  readers,  while  blue  collar  workers  maintain 
the  lowest  rates. 
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ADJUSTED 


Presence  cf  Children: 

Ho  children 
One  6-11 
Two  +  6-11 
One  under  6 
One  6-11,  One  under  6 
One  under  6,  Tvo+  under  C 
Two+  under  6 
One  6-11,  Two+  under  6 
Two  +  6-11.  Two+  under  6 


3  4  5  6  7 

NUftBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  18 


In  general,  reading  rates  fall  near  the  national  average,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  children  within  the  household.  A  large  change  occurs  in 
the  group  with  two  or  more  children  under  the  age  of  six  and  two  or  more 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  11.  Their  reading  rate  falls  well  below  the 
national  average. 

Adjustments  for  other  factors  puts  the  reading  levels  even  closer  to 
the  national  average.  In  the  adjusted  group,  those  with  one  child  under 
the  age  of  six  and  one  age  six  tc  11  are  more  likely  to  read  literature 
than  any  other  category  considered.  Still,  the  difference  between  the 
lowest  and  highest  reading  rates  is  less  than  a  full  percentage  point. 
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Thus,  these  graphs  reinforce  the  conclusion  from  Tables  3.3  and  3,4 
about  the  predominance  of  education  as  a  predictive  and  explanatory  factor 
in  arts  participation.  Occasional  differences  are  found  by  certain  income, 
occupation,  age  or  racial  groupings,  but  overall  education  is  the  primary 
variable  to  be  considered. 
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E)    INTERCORRELATIONS  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS 

Do  audiences  for  arts  performances,  visitors  at  art  galleries  and 
museums,  and  readers  of  literature  constitute  separate  or  overlapping 
groups?  If  they  overlap,  can  we  predict  attendance  at  a  particular  arts 
event  from  participation  in  another  type  of  arts  avent?  (If  the  overlap 
between  two  arts  events  is  no  greater  than  average  public  attendance,  then 
attendance  at  one  event  will  not  aid  in  predicting  attendance  at  the  second 
type  of  arts  event.)  Does  multiple  participation  form  a  complex  pattern  in 
which  participation  in  one  arts  event  is  associated  with  participation  in  a 
set  of  other  arts  events?  Finally,  do  particular  background  characteris- 
tics explain  participation  in  multiple  arts  events  better  than  others? 

Talle  3.5  presents  data  on  the  degree  of  overlap  between  attendance  at 
pairs  of  arts  events.  .  Reading  down  the  columns  indicates  what  percentage 
of  the  arts  audience  cited  at  the  top  of  the  column  also  has  been  part  of 
the  audience  of  the  arts  event  in  the  row.  For  example,  41%  of  those  who 
had  attended  a  jazz  performance  had  also  attended  a  classical  music  concert 
in  the  last  12  months;  this  compares  to  the  13%  attendance  rate  for  live 
classical  performances  for  the  sample  as  a  whole.  Note  that  the  percentage 
overlap  between  two  arts  audiences  is  not  symmetrical  because  the  audiences 
for  these  eight  art  forms  differ  in  size.  For  instance,  whila  81%  of  those 
attending  a  jazz  performance  also  read  a  form  of  literature  in  the  last  12 
months  so  did  56%  of  the  sample  as  a  whole;  on  the  other  hand,  only  14%  of 
those  who  read  literature  in  the  past  12  months  also  attended  a  jazz  per- 
formance      compared  to  10%  for  the  entire  sample. 

Because  of  the  larger  number  of  visitors  to  art  galleries  and  museums 
(22%    of  the  sample),  cvax  half  of  the  audiences  for  each  of  the  other  arts 
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are  comprised  of  those  who  have  visited  art  museums;  the  same  is  true  for 
reading  literature.  About  40%  of  the  audience  for  jazz  performances  also 
attend  performances  of  classical  music,  musicals  and  plays.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  audience  for  classical  music  (40-50%)  is  also  part  of  the 
audience  for  musicals  and  plays.  A  still  larger  proportion  of  the  audience 
for  opera  (55-71%)  also  attend  performances  of  classical  music,  musicals, 
museums  and  plays.  Roughly  40%  of  the  audience  for  musicals  attend  plays. 
Approximately  60%  of  the  audience  for  plays  attend  museums  and  musicals. 
About  50-60%  of  the  audience  for  ballet  overlap  with  the  audiences  for 
plays,  classical  music,  and  musicals. 

Table  3.5  shows  particularly  strong  overlaps  between  the  following 
pairs  of  audiences  in  terms  of  percentage  (40%  and  over): 

.  Jazz  and  literature,  museums,  classical  music  and  musicals 

.  Classical  music  and  literature,  museums,  musicals,  and  plays 

.  Opera  and  classical  music,  plays,  musicals,  museums  a^d  literature 

.  Musicals  and  museums  and  literature 

.  Plays  and  musicals,  museums,  literature  and  classical  music 

.  Ballet  and  classical  music,  musicals,  museums,  plays  and  literature 

.  Museums  and  musicals  and  literature 

As  noted  above,  each  art  form  shows  high  overlap  with  attending  museums  and 
reading  literature,  both  of  which  have  relatively  high  participation;  how- 
ever, the  reverse  is  not  true  (e.g.,  museums  overlap  only  weakly  with  other 
art  forms  because  of  their  much  smaller  audiences.) 

Some  of  these  ambiguities  may  be  resolved  by  examining  the  !todds  ra- 
tios" between  activities.  These  ratios  reflect  the  relative  degree  to 
which  probabilities  of  engaging  in  one  type  of  activity  predict  the  possi- 
bility of  engaging  in  another  type  of  activity.  Thus,  the  5.9  entry  in 
Table  3.5a  for  classical  music  and  jazz  indicates  that  the  participation 
rate    among    attenders  of  one  type  of  music  is  almost  six  times  higher  than 
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•|TABLE  3.5:    Overlapping  Audiences  2or  Arts  Activities:    Percentage  of 
Reference  Audience  Also  Reporting  Attendance  at  Other  Core 
Arts  Activities 


Reference  Audiences 


TOTAL 

Clas  s  ica 1  Art  SAMPLE 

Jazz    Music    Opera  Musicals  Plays    Ballet    Museums  Reading  PARTICIPATION 


Percent  Also 
Attending : 


Jazz 

X 

29% 

35% 

22% 

28% 

36% 

24>. 

14% 

10% 

Classical  Music 

41 

X 

71 

38 

45 

59 

37 

20 

13 

Opera 

10 

15 

X 

10 

12 

23 

9 

4 

3 

Musicals 

41 

50 

67 

X 

60 

55 

41 

24 

17 

Plays 

35 

41 

55 

42 

X 

47 

32 

18 

12 

Ballet 

17 

20 

37 

14 

17 

X 

13 

7 

4 

Art  Museums 

58 

64 

71 

53 

61 

67 

X 

33 

22 

Reading 

81 

86 

88 

82 

86 

89 

82 

X 

56 

X  «  100%  (by  definition) 


TABLE  3.5a:    Overlapping  Audiences  as  Reflected  in  Odds  Ratios 


TOTAL 

Classical  Art  SAMPLE 

Jazz    Music    Opera  Musicals  Plays    Ballet    Museums  Reading  PARTICIPATION 


Jazz 

X 

5.9 

5.7 

3 

9 

Classical  Music 

X 

5.9 

7 

0 

Opera 

X 

10 

3 

Musicals 

X 

Plays 

Ballet 

Art  Museums 

Reading 


5.1 

6.1 

5.8 

3.6 

4.5 

8.5 

11.7 

8.9 

5.6 

8.3 

9.8 

15.6 

8.8 

6.4 

9.5 

11.6 

6.5 

5.7 

4.4 

6.6 

X 

7.5 

7.3 

5.3 

6.9 

X 

7.9 

6.9 

7.9 

X 

5.6 

6.4 

231 
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among  non-attenders.  The  highest  clusterings  of  odds  ratios  in  Table  3.5 
are  found  for  a)  classical  music,  opera,  ballet  and  art  museums  and  b)  mu- 
sicals, plays  (and  opera).  As  shown  in  the  final  column  of  Table  3.5a,  the 
cids  ratios  for  attending  jazz  performances  and  for  reading  literature  are 
the  lowest  in  the  table,  but  are  still  greater  than  four  to  one. 

An  alternative,  and  more  traditional  formula  for  statistically  ex- 
pressing the  degree  to  which  participation  in  one  art  form  is  related  to 
participation  in  a  second  art  form,  is  in  terms  of  correlation  coeffi- 
cients. This  coefficient,  which  varies  between  -1  and  +1  (unlike  the  odds 
^  ratio  which  varies  between  0  and  1),  represents  the  improvement  in  predict- 
ing attendance  at  one  event  that  is  gained  by  knowing  whether  a  person  at- 
tends another  arts  event.  When  the  coefficient  equals  -1,  then  no  people 
who  participate  in  one  activity  participate  in  the  second  activity.  If  the 
coefficient  equals  0,  then  no  systematic  pattern  exists — if  a  person  parti- 
cipates in  one  art  form,  we  are  no  better  able  to  predict  his/her  partici- 
pation in  a  second  art  form.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  coefficient  equals 
+1,  then  the  relationship  is  perfect--  all  people  who  attend  one  art  form 
attend  the  second. 

Table  3.6  presents  the  correlations  between  each  pairing  of  arts  audi- 
ences. The  correlations  are  all  positive  and  range  between  +.11  and  +.42 
to  gauge  how  much  attendance  at  ov^  arts  activity  predicts  attendance  at  a 
second,  we  use  the  square  of  the  correlation  coefficient.  Thus,  the 
highest  correlation,  .42,  between  attending  stage  plays  and  attending  musi- 
cals, means  that  only  18%  ( . 42-squared)  of  the  variance  in  play  attendance 
is  accounted  for  by  attendance  at  musicals.  In  brief,  knowing  whether  peo- 
ple participate  in  one  arts  activity  provides  a  useful,  but  still  modest, 
improvement  in  predictin0  participation  in  a  second  activity       compared  to 
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TABLE  3.6:    Correlations  Between  Arts  Audiences 


n i  x  i 

visas  ital 


Art 


Jasz    Music    Opera  Musicals  Plcys    Ballet    Maseums  Reading 


Jazz 

X 

.26 

.15 

.20 

.22 

.19 

.27 

.16 

Classical  Music 

X 

.28 

.33 

.35 

.29 

.32 

.23 

Opera 

X 

.21 

.21 

.26 

.19 

.11 

Musicals 

X 

.42 

.21 

.33 

.23 

Plays 

X 

.22 

.33 

.22 

Ballet 

X 

.22 

.14 

Art  Museums 

X 

.31 

Reading  X 
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attendance  figures  for  the  sample  as  a  whole. 

The  correlations  suggest  that  the  overlap  is  greater  between  some  art 
forms  than  others.  The  largest  correlations,  indicating  more  audience 
overlap,  are  found  between: 


These  lower  correlations,  nevertheless,  still  show  that  these  arts  activi- 
ties pairings  ha/e  some  degree  of  overlap  across  audiences.  Thus,  the 
Table  3.6  correlation  data  indicate  much  the  same  pattern  of  positive  over- 
lap across  arts  audiences  as  do  the  odds  ratios  in  Table  3.5a. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  one  of  the  great  values  of  correlation  coeffi- 
cients is  that  we  can  use  these  overlap  measures  in  Table  3.6  to  identify 
clusters  of  audiences  in  order  to  simplify  these  complex  patterns  of  over- 
lapping participation.  For  example,  participation  *  3  specific  activity 
may  be  closely  related  to  participation  in  a  cluster  of  other  arts  activi- 
ties, while  partit  nation  in  a  second  activity  might  be  associated  with 
another  cluster  of  activities.  One  approach  to  such  clustering  comes 
through  factor  analysis,  which  identifies  clusters  or  groups  of  variables 
united  by  underlying  factors.* 

*  As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  factor  analysis  simply  identifies  (through  corre- 
lational analysis)  those  variables  which  are  interrelated  through  some  hy- 
pothetical underlying  factor.  The  interrelationships  are  indicated  through 
"loadings"  (figures  ir»  T*Lla  3.7);  the  higher  the  loading,  the  stronger  the 
association  with  the  hypothet ical  fL  t.  However,  factor  analysis  does 
not  identify  what  th*»  factor  is,  merely  that  it  exists.  Identification  of 
the  factor  is  a  theoretical,  rather  than  a  statistical  issue.  Nor  does 
factor  analysis  identify  what  the  crossing  point  (or  intersection)  between 
thi  two  factors  is,  except  generally  to  identify  objects  (here  activities) 
in  the  analyses  that  are  unrelated  to  the  hypothetical  factors. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 


Plays  and  musicals  (.42) 

Plays  and  classical  music  (.35) 

Plays  and  art  museums/galleries  (.33) 

Musicals  and  art  museums/ galleries  (.33) 

Classical  music  and  musicals  (.33) 

Classical  music  and  art  museums/galleries  (.32) 


Conversely, 


the  lowest  correlations  are  found  between: 


1)  Opera  and  reading  (.11) 

2)  Ballet  and  r3ading  (.14) 

3)  Jazz  and  opera  (.15) 

4)  Jazz  and  reading  (.16) 
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Table  3.7:  Clusters  of  Multiple  Participation  in  the  Arcs 


Factor  1 

Jazz 

.497 

Clasr-'cal  Music 

.694 

Opera 

.489 

Musicals 

.649 

Plays 

.663 

Ballet 

.526 

Art  Museums 

.669 

Reading 

.482 
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Table  3.7  identifies  only  a  single  factor  underlying  participation  in 
-  all  eight  art  forms.  There  is  no  indication  that  participation  separates 
into  different  clusters;  rather,  participation  in  each  of  the  art  forms  is 
interrelated.  The  strongest  associations  are  found  among  classical  music, 
musicals,  plays  and  museums,  as  indicated  by  the  high  loadings  (values  over 
.64)  for  these  four  activities.  That  is  consistent  with  the  highest  corre- 
lations (of  .30  and  above)  in  Table  3.6. 

The  activities  that  are  least  related  to  general  participation  in  the 
other  arts  activities  are  attending  live  jazz  performances  (loading  .50) 
and  reading  literature  (loading  .48).  In  Table  3.6,  several  correlations 
of  less  than  .50  are  found  wirh  these  two  activities  in  Table  3.7.  These 
were  also  the  activities  with  the  ?.?west  average  odds  ratios  in  Table  3.5a. 

We  can  use  the  Table  3.7  evidence,  nonetheless,  to  justify  construc- 
tion of  a  single  index  of  arts  participation.  That  index  is  constructed  by 
giving  one  point  to  each  respondent  for  each  arts  activity  iu  which  the 
respondent  reported  participating.  Scores  Ca:i  thus  range  from  0  (partici- 
pation in  no  activities/  8  < participation  in  ull  eight  activities). 
Some    35%  of  respondent  rted  no  such  activities,  312  one  activity,  14% 

two  activities,  8%  three,  four,  3%  five,  2%  six,  and  0.7%  seven;  only 
*2%  of  respondents  reported  participating  in  all  eight  art  forms  in  the 
previous  year. 

In  most  of  the  analyses  which  follow,  however,  the  activity  of  reading 
is  excluded  in  order  to  concentrate  on  arts  activities  that  take  place  out- 
side the  home  and  that  thus  generally  involve  a  more  active  degree  of  par- 
ticipation. It  a?.so  serves  to  exclude  an  activity  which  would  skew  the  in- 
dex because  of  the  large  proportion  of  participants  (56%)  relative  to  oc^er 
activities.  Reading  literature  also  shows  much  lower  than  average  correla- 
tions and  overlap  with  other  arts  activities  in  Tables  3.5  and  3.6.  Rathar 
than  having  an  average  index  score  cf  1.35,  then,  this  seven  item  index  has 
an  average  of  0.79. 
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F)    BACKGROUND  FACTORS  RELATED  TO  THE  ARTS  PARTICIPATION  INDEX 

Overall  participation  in  arts  activities  tends  to  be  influenced  by  the 
same  background  factors  that  are  consistently  associated  with  participation 
in  individual  arts  activities.  Table  3.8  presents  the  associations  between 
the  arts  participation  index  and  demographic  factors,  with  index  scores  in 
the  columns  indicating  the  average  number  of  the  seven  arts  activities  in 
which  participation  (attending  jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musi^ls, 
plays,  ballet,  and  art  displays  or  reading)  is  found  across  the  various 
categorie£  of  these  ten  factors. 

The  first  column  presents  the  unadjusted  figures,  which  consider  (as 
in  Table  3.3)  variations  in  each  background  factor  independently  of  all 
others.  The  second  column  (adjusted  figures)  shows  the  association  between 
multiple  arts  participation  -and  each  background  factor,  controlling  for 
these  other  background  variables.    These  parallel  the  entries  in  Table  3.4. 

As  shown  in  the' Grand  Mean  in  Table  3.8,  the  average  individual  in 
SPA1 85  participated  in  .79  types  of  arts  activities  in  the  last  12  months. 
For  persons  with  household  iicomes  of  $25,000  and  over,  the  rate  rises  to 
1.78  types  of  arts  activities  in  the  last  year.  However,  when  other  fac- 
tors are  controlled  (adjusted  column),  the  participation  rate  for  this 
group  falls  to  1.26,  still  above  the  national  average  but  well  below  the 
1.78  figure  for  that  group  prior  to  MCA  adjustment.  And  when  < ne  moves  to 
•the  next  highest  income  group  (those  with  $20~$25,000  annual  income),  the 
adjusted  figure  drops  to  .84,  which  is  barely  above  average.  Again,  the 
indications  are  that  it  is  the  other  factors  associated  with  income  (such 
as  education  and  occuuation)  that  account  for  much  of  the  high  participa- 
tion of  hightr  income  individuals. 
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The  apparent  influence  of  each  of  the  other  background  variables  on 
overall  arts  participation  is  as  follows: 

SMSA 

Respondents  living  in  SMSA  (urban)  areas  both  in  cities  and  in 
suburbs  tend    to    participate  in  arts  activities  more  often  than  those 

residing  outside  of  SMSA's.  The  MCA  analysis  suggests  that  other  back- 
ground factors  account  for  much  of  this  difference;  factors  such  as  the 
differential  education,  age  and  income  levels  of  people  who  live  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities.  After  adjustment  for  these  factors,  city  residents  em- 
erge as  slightly  more  active  than  suburban  residents;  and  rural  residents 
become  relatively  more  active,  so  that  their  participation  levels  are  less 
than  20%  below  average. 

«• 

Age 

Multiple  arts  participation  generally  increases  with  age  until  a  de- 
cline is  noted  in  the  45-54  age  group.  Most  of  these  age  differences  (ex- 
cept for  the  over  age  75  category)  are  eliminated  when  the  influence  of 
other  variables  is  removed,  suggesting  that  other  factors  (including  educa- 
tion, income  and  marital  status)  explain  much  of  this  variation  across  age 
groups . 

Marital  Status 

Widowed  and  married  individuals  are  less  likely  to  participate  in  mul- 
tiple arts  than  are  divorced  or  never  married  people.  These  differences 
decrease  when  ether  factors  are  controlled,  indicating  the  influence  of 
factors  such  as  age  or  income.  Nonetheless,  married  people  remain  slightly 
below  average  in  participation. 
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TABLE  3.8:    Unadjusted  and  MCA-Adjusted  Indicts  of  Multiple  Arts 
Participation  by  Demographic  Factors 


Unadjusted  Adjusted 

Grand  Maan:  0.79  0.79 
Incone: 

Under  $5,000  0.55  0  74 

$5,000  -  $9,999  o.AO  0.76 

$10,000  -  $14,999  o.52  0.70 

$15,000  -  $24,999  0.65  0  73 

$25,000  -  $49,999  0.97  0.84 

$50,000  and  over  1.78  1.26 

Not  ascertained  0.74  0.72 

SMS  A: 

Cant  city  of  SMSA  0.92  0.93 

SHSA,  not  cent  city  0.94  0.82 

Not  in  SMSA  0.49  0.64 

Age: 

18-24  0.80  0.80 

25-34  o.86  C.82 

35-44  o.96  0.85 

45-54  0.84  0.79 

55-64  o.69  0.76 

65-74  u.6?  o.81 

75-96  0.40  0.57 

Marital  Status: 

Married  0.74  0.75 

Widowed  o.52  0.83 

Divorced  o.89  0.87 

Seperated  0.80  0.90 

Never  Married  1.01  0.87 

Race: 

White  0.83  0.82 

Black                           ,  0.48  0.62 

Oth«r  0.77  0.67 

Sex: 

0.73  0.67 

J««ala  0.85  0.91 

Education: 

Grade  School  0.12  0.28 

Son  High  School  0.24  0.34 

High  School  Graduate  0.48  0.53 

Son  College  1.01  0.96 

College  Graduate  1.68  1.54 

Graduate  School  2.21  1.98 

Work  Hours: 

None  0.66  0.T6 

1  to  29  0.99  0.87 

30  to  39  0.82  0.71 

*0  hrs  0.77  0.68 

41  to  49  0.92  0.79 

50  or  more  1.05  0.79 

Occupation: 

Professional  1.86  1.03 

Managerial  1.41  0.94 

Seles,  Clerical  0.97  0.84 

Craftsman  0.43  0.75 

Operetives  0.26  0.65 

Laborers  0.3'  0.75 

Service  Workers  >0.57  0,74 

Not  working  0.60  0.77 

Keeping  House  0.59  0.67 

Student  1 .22  0.91 

Retired  0.53  0.76 

Presence  of  Children: 

No  children  0.84  0.85 

One  6-11  0.73  0.67 

Tvo+  6-11  0.86  0.78 

One  under  6  0  61  0.55 

One  6-11,  One  under  6  0.65  0.68 

One  under  6,  Two+  6-11  0.60  0.69 

Two+  under  6  0.63  0.57 

One  6-11,  Two*  under  6  0.67  0.72 

Two*  6-11,  Two+  under  6  0.45  0.78 
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Race 

Blacks  are  less  likely  to  participate  in  the  ts  than  whites  or  "oth- 
er" races.  However,  when  other  background  factors  are  taken  into  account, 
blacks1  lower  participation  is  not  as  pronounced,  and  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  "other"  racial  groups. 

Gender 

Women  participate  in  more  types  of  arts  activities  than  do  males. 
This  gender  differential  almost  doubles  after  other  factors  are  taken  into 
account. 

Education 

Attending  various  arts  activities  is  related  most  strongly  to  a 
person's  educatirnal  level.  This  is  the  one  factor  that  survives  the  im- 
pact of  other  background  factors,  dropping  only  from  a  2.09  high-low  group 
differential  to  a  1.70  differential  after  adjustment. 

Work  Hours 

People  working  part-time  and  long  hours  are  most  likely  to  participate 
in  various  types  of  arts  activities,  while  people  not  in  the  labor  force 
are  least  likely  to  participate.  However,  when  the  effects  of  associated 
factors  are  controlled,  the  non-employed  and  part-time  worke  3  show  the 
highest  rate  of  arts  participation,  indicating  that  other  factors  (e.g., 
age,  education)  act  to  suppress  their  higher  than  average  rate  of  partici- 
pation. 

Occupation 

Professionals,  managerial  workers  and  students  tend  to  have  higher 
scores  on  the  arts  participation  index.    Much,  but  not  all,  of  this  greater 
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participation  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  other  factors,  particu- 
larly education  and  income. 

Presence  of  Children 

People  without  children  at  home  are  more  likely  to  report  multiple 
arts  participation;  generally,  those  with  pre-school  children  show  lower 
than  average  participation.  This  overall  pattern  shows  little  change  after 
adjustment  for  the  intact  of  other  background  factors,  although  the  dif- 
ferentials by  age  of  the  child  are  less  noticeable  after  adjustment. 
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SUMMARY 

» 

This  chapter  has  presented  basic  data  relating  to  public  participation 
in  eight  different  art  forms:  jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musicals, 
plays,  ballet,  art  galleries  and  museums,  and  reading  literature*  A  series 
of  10  questions  asked  in  each  month  of  SPA1 85  inquired  into  both  attendance 
at,  and  direct  performance  in,  these  various  arts  activities.  Estimates  of 
participation  by  attendance  range  between  3-4%  of  the  population  for  ballet 
and  opera  to  over  20%  for  museums;  more  than  half  of  the  Scrapie  said  they 
had  read  some  form  of  literature  (novels,  plays,  poetry,  short  stories). 

Although  less  than  1%  of  the  sample  had  themselves  directly  engaged  in 
a  public  performance  of  any  of  these  art  forms,  this  is  still  a  sizeable 
segment  of  th§  population  (over  a  million  people)  appearing  in  some  public 
performance. 

There  were  pronounced  differences  in  arts  participation  among  dif- 
ferent sub-groups  of  the  population.  Thus,  variations  in  arts  participa- 
tion by  11  demographic  variables  (age,  gender,  race,  education,  income, 
SMSA,  region,  marital  status,  work  hours,  occupation  and  number  of  chil- 
dren) were  examined  to  identify  consistent  differences  among  sub-categories 
of  each  variable  and  the  major  determinants  of  participation.  Two  types  of 
association  were  analyzed:  participation  by  each  demographic  variable  con- 
sidered separately  (unadjusted),  and  participation  after  other  variables 
were  held  constant  (MCA  adjusted). 

Education  clearly  emerged  as  the  strongest  demographic  predictor  of 
arts  participation,  either  considered  independently  or  after  adjustment  for 
the  other  demographic  variables.  While  occupation  and  income  were  also  im- 
portant   predictors,    their  predictive  power  was  weakened  considerably  when 
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educa^.ion  and  other  background  factors  are  taken  into  account  (with  the 
main  exception  of  the  over  $50,000  income  group,  whose  participation  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  income  group •) 

Differences  in  arts  participation  in  certain  age,  gender,  work  hour, 
marital  status,  SMSA  and  race  groups  were  also  found.  However,  differences 
within  mos4-  of  these  sub-groups  were  weakened  considerably  when  other  back- 
ground variables  are  taken  into  account. 

In  examining  overlapping  arts  audiences,  certain  pairings  of  activi- 
ties showed  more  overlap  than  others  However,  factor  analysis  reveals  a 
general  common  pattern  of  intercorrelation  across  all  the  art  forms,  ■  and 
thus  did  not  reveal  distinct  clusters  of  arts  participation.  When  an  in- 
dex of  multiple  arts  participation  was  constructed,  education  again  was  the 
most  important  variable  in  explaining  differences  in  index  scores,  although 
some  high  income  and  occupational  groups  were  also  higher  than  average  in 
certain  forms  of  arts  participation. 
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Chapter  4 

OTHER  CONTEXTUAL  AND  BACKGROUND  FACTORS 
IN  RESPONSES  ON  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

The  responses  to  the  core  attendance    questions    in    Chapter    3  raise 

several    contextual  and  methodological  issues  in  terms  of  their  reliability 

and  validity.     Six  methodological  questions  in    particular    are    raised  in 

this  chapter; 

1)  How  consistent  are  the  overall  sample  responses  from  month- 
to-month,  since  each  month  was  a  separate  random  samplo  that 
should  yield  approximately  the  same  annual  estimates? 

2)  How  internally  consistent  are  reported  monthly  attendance 

and  reported  annual  attendance  responses?  (SPA1 82  data  analysis) 

3)  How  consistent  are  these  data  with  aggregate  level  data  (e.g., 
ticket  sales)  reported  by  arts  organizations  and  performing 
companies? 

A)    How  closely  do  these  data  seem  to  compare  with  other  national 
and  regional  surveys  of  arts  participation? 

5)  How  closely  do  the  1985  U.S.  data  compare  with  data  from 
parallel  surveys  in  other  countries? 

6)  Do  logit-probit  analyses  suggest  a  different  pattern  of  results 
from  the  Multiple  Classification  Analysis  (MCA)  results 
analyzed  in  Chapter  3?    (SPA1 82  data  analysis) 

An  answer  to  the  first  question  involves  a  separate  tabulation  of  SPA 
responses  for  each  of  the  six  survey  months.  These  tabulations  are  con- 
trolled for  the  monthly  sample  differences  in  respondent  characteristics • 

The  second  question  involves  analyzing  a  specific  set  of  more  detailed 
and  specially  designed  SPA1 82  questions  pertaining  to  attendance  iti  the  11 
months  preceding  the  target  survey  month;  these  detailed  questions  were 
developed  according  to  a  statistical  model  that  allowed  for  comparison  of 
the  consistency  between  monthly  and  yearly  estimates. 

The  third  question  involves  some  difficult  and  somewhat  arbitrary  com- 
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parisons  with  aggregate  data  from  arts  organizations  about  actual  atten- 
dance patterns  at  certain  types  of  performances.  These  comparisons  are 
less  than  ideal  because  of  the  problems  in  the  methodologies  employed  in 
recording  attendance  from  box  office  figures,  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
official  aggregate  attendance  figures. 

The  fourth  question  involves  comparisons  of  SPA  responses  to  other 
surveys  that  have  also  estimated  proportions  of  Americans  who  attend  arts 
performances.  Some  of  these  comparisons  are  also  hampered  by  different 
measurement  procedures  and  by  the  variations  in  the  phrasing  of  attendance 
questions. 

The  fifth  question  also  involves  methodological  problems  of  comparing 
questions,  including  language  differences  when  certain  international  com- 
parisons are  attempted.  Nonetheless,  some  surprising  cross-national  paral- 
lels in  responses  were  found. 

The  sixth  question  involves  a  separate  statistical  analysis  program, 
called  "logit-probit"  analysis  of  the  attendance  data  in  Chapter  3.  This 
analysis  is  more  appropriate  for  percentage  attendance  data,  particularly 
for  those  attendance  questions  in  the  survey  that  were  answered  positively 
by  10%  or  less  of  those  interviewed.  The  analysis  reported  here  is  for 
1982  data  on]y. 

A  further  methodological  question  has  been  examined  in  a  separate  Sur- 
vey Research  Center  re.pcrt  that  deals  with  how  verifiable  the  general  at- 
tendance responses  appear  to  be  in  terms  of  the  specific  performances  that 
respondents  had  in  mind  when  answering  the  arts  participation  questions. 
That  report  represents  analyses  of  a  collection  of  open-ended  !,f ollow-up" 
responses  in  separate  national  telephone  surveys  of  arts  participation  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Maryland  in  June  of  1983  and  January    of  1984. 

Ierjc 
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In  this  survey  (ARTS 1 83-8* ) >  respondents  who  said  they  had  attended  arts 
performances  in  the  last  year  were  asked  specific  questions  about  their 
most  recent  attendance  at  such  a  performance:  its  location,  the  names  of 
the  performance  and  performers,  and  whether  the  performance  was  an  amateur 
or  professional  production.  The  extent  to  which  respondents  can  provide 
appropriate  answers  to  these  questions  affects. one1 s  confidence  in  these 
questions  as  verifiable  indicators  of  arts  attendance. 


Contextual  Questions: 

In  addition  to  these  questions  which  center  largely  on  method,  this 
chapter  also  contains  five  additional  analyses  that  elaborate  on  the 
analysis  of  arts  participation  data  in  Chapter  3,    These  involve: 


7)  Analysis  of  "locational"  or  "facility"  differences  in  the  types 

of  performances  attended.    What  proportion  of  jazz,  classical  music, 
opera,  etc.  performances  were  seen  at  different  types  of  facilities 
(e.g.,  college  campuses,  in  parks,  in  churches)? 

8)  Analysis  of  attendance  patterns  by  more  finr  grained  geographical 
factors  than  the  five  regions  or  three  urban-rural  categories 
examined  in  Chapter  3.    For  this  purpose  a  special  24-category 
geography  variable  was  created  which  subdivides  the  country  into 
the  four  regions,  but  further  examines  the  larger  metropolitan 
areas  within  each  region.    These  areas  include  New  York  City. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles  and  the  San  Francisco  "Bay  area.    In  addition, 
certain  Southern  cities  are  combined  in  this  analysis:  Atlanta, 
Miami,  Houston,  Dallas  and  New  Orleans. 

9)  Analysis  of  arts  attendance  by  very  detailed  occupational  cate- 
gories, to  note  important  variations  in  attendance  among  those 
within  the  broad  range  of  "prof essional"  (or  "service")  occupa- 
tions, for  example. 

10)  Analysis  of  arts  attendance  by  other  background  variables 

collected  in  the  survey  thau  seem  of  less  central  relevaace  to 
arts  attendance,  but  which  may  affect  it  nonetheless.  These 
background  variables  include  overall  size  of  the  household,  type 
of  housing  unit  (house,  apartment,  trailer,  etc.),  and  presence 
of  telephones  or  automobiles  in  the  household. 


Q  A  n 


f  11)  Analysis  of  arts  attendance  according  to  whether  other  individuals 

{  ,  in  the  respondent's  household  attended.     Is  it  the  case,  for 

:  example,  that  one  is  mora  likely  to  attend  performances  if  one's 

?  spouse  also  attends,  or  are  the  dynamics  of  at.endar^e  more  comple- 

i  mentary,  i.e.,  if  one  goes,  the  other  stays  home  ot  dues  something 

;  else? 

This  latter  question  involves  a  very  complex  analysis  of  the    present  data 

collected    on    a    household  basis,  by  using  attendance  information  obtained 

from  spouses  and  other  hou  r'lold  members  as    predictor    variables    for  the 

respondent's  attendance. 
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A)  MONTHLY  DIFFERENCES  IN  ARTS  ATTENDANCE 

As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  data  collection  was  conducted  in  separate,  re- 
latively equal,  samples  for  each  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1985.  This  monthly  sampling  makes  it  possible  to  examine  attendance 
differences  a£  arts  purf ormances  both  on  a  monthly  basis  and  on  a  seasonrl 
basis.  These  ironthJv  differences  are  shown  in  Table  4.1  in  two  parts:  a) 
reported  attendance  in  the  prior  month  and  b)  reported  attendance  in  the 
prior  six  months.  Figure  4.1  graphically  portrays  the  monthly  attendance 
differences  by  month  of  referral. 

With    regard    to    reporting    of    participation    in    the    prior  month 

(remembering  that  January  1985  respondents  were  reporting  on  December,  1984 

attendance,  February  respondents  on  January,    1985    attendance,    etc.),  we 

find  the  following  m  nthly  peaks  and  valleys: 

Highest  attendance  months:  Lowest  attendance  months : 

Jazz:  February  to  May  December  to  January 

Classical  Music:  December  and  April 

Opera:  December  to  February  March  to  April 

Musicals:  April  and  December 

Plays:  April  May 

Ballet:  December 

Museums :  April 

In  general,  these  patterns  of  reported  arts  attendance  tend  to  indicate 
higher  participation  rates  in  April  and  December.  A  main  exception  to  this 
pattern,  however,  occurs  for  opera;  opera1 s  peak  months  are  December 
through  February. 

Month-to-month  variations  ir.  reporting  of  yearly  attendance  are  much 
smaller  than  for  monthly  attendance.  C  „  reason  for  this  greater  year 
round  stability  is  thac  the  reporting  period  is  longer;  that  is,  the  sea- 
sonal   and  month -to -month  variations  become  averaged  for  the  annual  report- 
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I  FIGURE  4.1 

MONTHLY  VARIATIONS  IN  ARTS  PARTICIPATION  (DEC  1984  THRU  MAY  1985) 
^PERCENT 

lie  - 


i  — i  1  1  r 

DECEMBER        JANUARY       FEBRUARY  MARCH  APRIL  MAY 

MONTHS 
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TABLE  4.1:    Monthly  Percentages  if  Respondents  Reporting  at  least  One 
Attendance  at  a  Core  Arts  Activ'  *;y 


a. 

Attendance 

in  Prior 

Month 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

TOTAL 

Jazz 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2.7 

CI AQC 4  Pal 

fi 

u 

A 
1 

A 
** 

A 
*♦ 

c 
O 

A 

A.  0 

Opera 

1 

1 

1 

e 

@ 

1 

0.5 

Musicals 

6 

A 

A 

5 

7 

A 

A. A 

Plays 

3 

3 

3 

3 

A 

2 

2.8 

Ballet 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.1 

Art  Museums 

7 

7 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7.0 

b. 

Attendance 

in  Prior 

Year 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

TOTAL 

Jazz 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9.5 

Classical 

13 

15 

13 

13 

1A 

13 

12.7 

Opera 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2.6 

Musicals 

18 

18 

15 

18 

20 

17 

16.6 

Plays 

12 

13 

11 

12 

13 

11 

11.6 

Ballet 

A 

5 

A 

A 

5 

5 

A. 3 

Art  Museums 

23 

23 

22 

23 

23 

23 

.a.  9 

Reading* 

53 

59 

57 

57 

58 

58 

56.0 

@  Less  than  0.5%. 

*  No  past  month  data  collected  on  reading. 
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ing  period  and  already  aggregated  into  the  rate  of  attendance.  Moreover, 
the  proportions  being  estimated  are  much  higher  (e.g.,  over  three  times  as 
many  respondents  reports  going  to  jazz  in  the  previous  year  as  those  re- 
porting going  in  the  previous  month).  Nonetheless,  there  are  some  differ- 
ences in  reported  yearly  attendance  (Table  4.1b),  such  as  the  slightly 
higher  proportions  of  classical  music,  play  attendance  and  readers  in  the 
February  survey;  musicals  and  plays  in  the  May  survey;  and  the  low  propor- 
tions for  reading  in  the  January  survey.  Otherwise,  the  differences  across 
months  are  within  1  or  2  percentage  points  of  the  overall  proportion  for 
the  entire  survey. 
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B)    EXAMINING  THE  CONSISTENCY  BETWEEN  YEARLY  AND  MONTHLY  ESTIMATES: 
A  STATISTICAL  MODEL    (SPA1 82  Data) 

Our  second  ipethodological  question  is:  Are  the  monthly  estimates  con- 
sistent with  the  yearly  estimates  in  terms  of  aome  basic  assumptions  and 
principles  from  mathematical  probability  theory?  We  can  explore  this  ques- 
tion V  examining  the  structured  properties  of  the  respondent's  yearly  es- 
timate of  participation  in  terms  of  the  respondent's  monthly  estimate  of 
participation* 
To  do  this: 

Let  M  m  proportion  of  respondents  participating  each  month  and 

let  m  «  the  complement  proportion  not  participating  that 
month  (thus,  M*hn  *  1) 

0  *  proportion  of  respondents  participating  in  other  months  and 
let  o  «  the  complement  proportion  not  participating  in  other 
months  (O+o  «  1) 

Theoretically  these  two  questions  separate  four  possible  "types11  of  respon- 
dents: 

MO  *  proportion  participating  both  in  the  prior  month  and  also 
participating  the  preceding  (11)  months  of  the  year, 

Mo  «  proportion  participating  in  the  prior  month  but  not 
participating  in  preceding  months, 

mO  «  proportion  not  participating  in  that  month  but  participating 
in  preceding  months,  and 

mo  *  proportion  not  participating  in  that  month  and  also  not 
participating  in  other  months. 

Thus,  1  -  mo  *  total  proportion  participating    in    the    course    of    a  year 

(where  MO  +  Mo  +  mO  +mo  *  1). 

From  the  general  SPA  questions  (see  Table  2.1),  we  have  estimates  bcth 

of  mO,  and  of  the  joint  sum  of  MO  and  Mo.    Our  problem  is  to  untangle  these 

variables  and  get  separate  estimates  of  MO  and  of  Mo.    Therefore,  a  set  of 

questions    was    inserted    in    the  November  and  December  1982  surveys  asking 
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about  participation  in  the  prior  11  months;  the  purpose  of  these  questions 
was  to  generate  separate  figures  for  MO  and  Mo. 

Adding  MO  to  mO  provides  an  independent  estimate  of  0  (since  MO  +  mO 
■O).  Subtracting  this  value  of  0  from  1  provides  an  independent  value  of  o 
and  this  value  is  entered  into  the  equation  for  yearly  participation,  which 
is  1-mo. 

This  independent  "theoretical11  estimate  (l-mo)  can  then  be  compared 
with  actual  responses  to  the  survey  question  "Did  you  participate  in  the 
last  year?" 

As  shown  in  the  last  column  of  Table  4.2,  the  estimated  ratio  from 
these  monthly  data  indicates  about  a  20%  higher  attendance  rate  for  jazz 
performances  for  the  year  than  was  actually  obtained,  indicating  that 
respondents  may  exaggerate  their  repo;  -ed  monthly  participation,  or  under- 
report  their  yearly  participation,  in  response  to  the  initial  attendance 
questions  in  the  survey.  The  final  columns  in  Table  A. 2  show  inflated 
monthly  estimates  of  about  the  same  majjnitude  for  the  other  basic  arts 
questions  examined  in  Chapter  3. 

Another  way  of  examining  these  findings  is  to  show  the  overlap 
(between  the  prior  month  and  the  11  months  before  that  month)  proportions 
that  would  be  consistent  with  the  monthly  and  annual  estimates,  and  to  com- 
pare these  with  the  actual  overlap  estimates  from  respondents.  According- 
ly, if  it  were  the  case  that  9.5%  of  the.  population  went  t'j  a  jazz  perfor- 
mance in  the  last  year  and  3.0%  went  in  the  last  month,  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  this  to  hold  (according  to  probability  theory)  would  be  for  only 
10%  of  those  who  attended  in  the  prior  month  to  have  also  attended  in  the 
prior  11  months.  However,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  A. 2,  among  those  respon- 
dents who  said  they  had  attended  a  jazz  performance  in  the  prior  month,  al- 
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TABLE  4.2:    Consistency  of  Annual  and  Monthly  Estimates    (SPA* 82  Data) 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

& 
o 

h  INFLATK 

RATIO 

YEARLY -MONTHLY ] 

»  YR-MO+MOxESTIMATE(0) 

»o 

0 

!  o 

x  M  « 

1-om 

(o+O) 

(a)  | 

(m) 

h  f  a 

Jazz 

.095 

.030  j 

.065 

+.030 

X 

.73 

.087 

.913 

J.913 

x.970 

.114 

+20% 

Classical 

.130 

.044  ; 

.086 

+.044 

X 

.75 

.119 

.881 

i  .881 

x.956 

.158 

+22% 

Opera 

.030 

.008  ; 

.022 

+.008 

X 

.64 

.027 

.973 

!  .973 

x.992 

.035 

+17% 

Musicals 

.186 

.050  J 

.136 

+.050 

X 

.79 

.176 

.824 

1.824 

x.950 

.217 

+17% 

Plays 

.119 

.030  ! 

■  089 

+.030 

X 

.77 

.112 

.888 

1.888 

x.970 

.139 

+17% 

Ballet 

.042 

.011  | 

.031 

+.011 

X 

.69 

.039 

.961 

i  .961 

x.989 

.050 

+19% 

Galleries/ 

.221 

.075  ! 

.146 

+.075 

X 

.79  J 

.205 

.795 

1.795 

x.925 

.265 

+20% 

Museums 


EXAMPLE; 

For  Jazz;  the  YEARLY  ESTIMATE  is  .095  and  the  MONTHLY  ESTIMATE  is  .030. 

This  means  that  the  proportion  not  attending  last  month  is  .970 
Th*  proportion  attending  only  in  the  prior  11  months  is 
o«l.095  -  .030  «  .065] 

which  should  be  added  to  EST  [0]  for  the  preceding  11  months;  or 
.065  +  .030  [.73?  «  .087,  which  leads  to  the: 

Estimated  proportion  not  attending  in  the  prior  11  months,  which  is  o*  .913 

The  ESTIMATED  YEARLY  attendance  is  1-MO  «  1-  [.970]  [.913]«  1-.886 
which  is  .114  or  an  11. k%  ESTIMATED  PARTICIPATION  in  the  last  year. 
Compared  to  the  9.5Z  survey  response  in  straightforward  question  in 
Table  3.2,  this  is  a  20%  over reporting  ratio. 
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most  three-quarters  (73Z)  said  they  had  attended  in  the  prior  11  tenths. 
That  is  over  7  times  the  likelihood  allowable  within  the  constraints  of  the 
probability  model. 

The  theoretical  figures  are  equally  divergent  for  the  other-  core  ac- 
tiviti-  .:  9%  allowable  for  classical  performance  (vs.  75%  respondent  esti- 
mate), 10Z  for  opera  (vs.  64%),  14%  for  musicals  (vs.  79%),  10%  for  plays 
(vs.  77%),  3%  for  ballet  (vs.  69%),  and  16%  for  art  galleries  and  museums 
(vs.  79%).  These  discrepancies  are  consistent  with  the  view  of  dramatic 
"telescoping"  of  respondent  estimates  +x>  recent  periods,  i.e.,  the  report- 
ing of  earlier  attendance  as  having  occurred  in  the  prior  month,  thus 
creating  a  severe  inflation  of  the  participation  rate  for  the  month.  At 
the  same  time,  they  would  also  be  consistent  with  a  model  that  treated  the 
annual  estimates  as  underreporting  actual  participation  over  the  year. 
This  problem  is  especially  unfortunate  because  it  leaves  ambiguous  the  use 
of  the  estimates  of  frequency  of  attendance  for  the  prior  month,  which  f  ol- 
lowed  the  monthly  participation  question.* 

*  In  terms  of  translating  the  monthly  frequency  date  into  "head  count"  fig- 
ures, the  following  tabulation  provides  the  frequencies  of  monthly  atten- 
dance per  number  of  participants  —  using  the  weights  in  parentheses. 


Answer  CateRory: 

One 

2-3 

Weight: 

(1) 

(2.5) 

Jazz 

351 

122 

Classical 

569 

162 

Opera 

113 

20 

Musicals 

715 

145 

Plays 

. J7 

93 

Ballet 

157 

27 

Art  Gallery/Museums 

893 

312 

4-5 

6  or  more 

Times  p 

er  Month 

(4.5) 

(8) 

1982 

(1985) 

22 

16 

1.55 

(1.56) 

29 

22 

1.64 

(1.59) 

4 

4 

1.51 

(1.37) 

11 

8 

1.36 

(1.43) 

6 

1.37 

(1.48) 

2 

0 

1.25 

(1.30) 

56 

43 

]  .74 

(1.78) 

In  other  words,  not  only  was  attending  art  galleries  and  museums  -mentioned 
by  mora  respondents  than  other  activities,  but  those  who  reported  partici- 
pating in  that  activity  reported  participating  more  often  (1.74  times  per 
participant  per  month  in  SPA1 82  and  SPA1 85)  than  participants  in  other  ac- 
tivities. Attending  classical  concerts  was  also  higher  on  a  per  partici- 
pant basis  (1.64  times  per  participant  per  month)  while  attending  ballet 
(1.25  times  per  participant)  was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  frequency  ranee  in 
SPA!82. 


This  situation  is  particularly  important  because  these  frequency  questions 
provide  the  only  basis  from  the  present  data  for  estimating  total  volume  of 


arts  participation  (i.e.,  taking  account  not  only  of  the  proportion  of  par- 
ticipants, but ^ also  of  the  number  of  times  each  participant  attends).  That 
is,  theoretically  at  least,  the  only  way  in  which  survey  f  igures  could  be 
compared  with  aggregate  ticket  sales  or  other  audience  data  from  institu- 
tions, since  such  aggregate  data  which  do  not  distinguish  between  two  at- 
tenders  and  a  single  attender  who  attends  twice. 
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C)    COMPARISONS  WITH  AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  DATA 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  comparison  of  the  core  attendance  data  in 
Chapter  3  would  be  with  the  audience  "head  count11  admissions  (box  office) 
date  compiled  by  arts  organizations.  However,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  comparisons  to  make  with  much  statistical  confidence,  as  ha. 
been  noted  by  several  observers  (e.g.,  Toffler  1965;  Ennis  1972;  Robinson 
1976). 

First,  the  "head  count",  "box  office11  or  "tickets  sold11  admissions 
data  are  collected  and  maintained  differently  across  organizations.  These 
may  include  tickets  sold  rather  than  persons  attending,  thus  inflating  the 
actual  attendance  rate.  These  may  or  may  not  include  complimentary  tickets 
given  to  reviewers,  performers  or  other  associates.  More  fundamentally, 
ticket  sales  or  admissions  data  do  not  reflect  multiple  attendance  by  the 
same  individual.  One  individual  who  attends  five  opera  performances  is  not 
distinguishable  from  five  separate  individuals  attending  once.  Moreover, 
what  is  being  considered  as  an  opera  performance?  What  if  the  opera  organ- 
ization presents  an  operetta,  or  two  leading  opera  performers  simply  sing- 
ing ducts  and  arias?  Are  head  counts  or  admissions  data  for  summertime 
outdoor  performances  included?  The  methodological  problems  become  increas- 
ingly complex  when  other  forms  of  art  performances  (e.g.,  dance  or  theatre) 
arc  considered. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  conducting  a  general  population 
survey  such  as  the  SPA  was  to  put  these  relative  attendance  figures  in 
somewhat  clearer  perspective.  Making  the  individual  the  unit  of  analysis 
imposes  a  form  of  standardization  that  is  far  less  arbitrary  than  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  diverse  methods  various  arts  organizations  use  to  meas- 
ure their  audiences  from  admissions  receipts  or  box  office  numbers.  There- 
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TABLE  4.3:    Aggregate  Arts  Participation  Data 


No.  402.  Performing  Arts— Sciccteo  Data:  1970  to  1984 

i  In  mWoho  of  oMom.  For  soooon  onomg  In  r*or  thorn,  onoopt  m  Mcotod] 


107U 

ton 

1077 

1070 

1070 

1000 

1001 

1002 

1003 

1004 

50 

•2 

03 

04 

47 

07 

07 

53 

50 

30 

1.101 

1.130 

1440 

1400 

1,472 

1541 

1545 

1.401 

1450 

1.110 

£2 

7.111 

•415 

0421 

0115 

0400 

10422 

10.004 

0.102 

7400 

70J 

KM 

1034 

120,1 

143.4 

1044 
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fore,  one  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  arts  attendance  figures  in  Table 
4.3  that  diverge  significantly  from  data  in  the  SPA. 

These  aggregate  figures  for  various  types  of  arts  performances  shown 
in  Table  4.3  are  subject:  to  many  problems  when  compared  to  what  might  ap- 
pear to  be  their  counterpart  attendance  reports  in  Chapter  3.  Some  of  the 
figures  in  this  U.S.  government  report  include  attendance  by  the  under  11 
age  group,  which  can  only  be  measured  indirectly  in  SPA' 85.  Some  figures 
include  amateur  arts  events,  others  do  not.  Many  of  the  Table  4.3  figures 
are  disseminated  by  arts  organizations  who  count  their  patronage  using  al- 
ternative methods. 

Here  again,  then,  discrepancies  can  be  dtte  to  different  definitions, 
observational  procedures  and  units  of  analysis.  If  measurements  of  the  two 
behaviors  .  jre  more  closely  coordinated,  closer  survey  participation  fig- 
ures to  those  in  Table  4.3  would  undoubtedly  be  found.  For  example,  a  com- 
munity survey  could  be  designed  that  would  closely  list  activity  participa- 
tion questions  with  actual  observations  of  the  audience  for  particular  arts 
events.    That  would  seem  a  worthwhile  goal  for  further  research. 
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D)    COMPARISONS  TO  ATTENDANCE  DATA  FROM  OTHER  SURVEYS 

The  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  was  not  the  first  or 
the  only  national  survey  to  obtain  data  on  the  extent  of  attendance  at  arts 
performances.  The  Louis  Harris  Organization  conducted  one  of  the  first  na- 
tional surveys  of  arts  participation  in  1973.  A  second  large  scale  survey 
was  conducted  by  HUMRRO  in  the*  South,  and  these  and  other  data  are  reported 
in  Reed  and  Marsden  (1980),  Orend  (1980)  and  in  a  1983  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  report.* 

A  comparison  of  these  various  survey  estimates  is  given  in  Table  4.4. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  SPA  data  tend  to  be  consistently  lower  than  those 
obtained  in  these  earlier  surveys.  First,  the  Harris  survey  obtained  a  28% 
figure  for  attendance  at  either  concerts  or  opera;  combining  the  SPA!85 
data  for  these  art  forms  gave  an  estimate  cl  only  about  half  that  figure 
about  14%.  Similarly,  for  attendance  at  ballet  and  modern  dance,  arts 
museums,  science  museums  and  historic  buildings,  the  Harris  figure  —  col- 
lected 10  years  previously  from  a  national  population  with  less  formal  edu- 
cation --  are  almost  twice  as  high.  The  figures  for  live  theatre  are 
closer  '33%  vs.  22%),  but  the  Harris  data  are  still  significantly  higher. 

The  Harris  Organization  has  subsequently  completed  three  other  nation- 
al studies,  beginning  in  1975,  repeated  in  1980  and  repeated  most  recently 
in  1984.  A  comparison  of  the  1980  and  1984  surveys  provides  an  appropriate 
comparison  to  SPA1 82  and  S?Af85.  That  comparison,  as  described  in  much 
more  detail  in  Appendix  B  of  the  1982  report,  also  shows  the  Harris  atten- 
dance and  participation  figures  to  be  significantly  higher  than  those  in 
the  SPA. 

*  For  a  comparison  of  SPA1 82  data  with  results  of  arts  surveys  conducted  in 
other  countries,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  4  of  the  SPA1 82  final 
report,  "Public  Participation  in  the  Arts:    Final  Report  on  the    1982  Sur- 
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Estimated  attendance  by  Southerners  was  also  higher  in  the  1977  study 
of  arts  participation  in  the  South  than  was  found  among  Southern  respon- 
dents in  the  SPA  85,  But  the  variation  with  that  study  are  not  as  large 
as  those  with  the  Harris  data  —  between  3  and  7  percentage  points  for  six 
of  the  seven  items,  and  9  percentage  points  for  the  seventh  item  (painting 
and  art  exhibits).  Moreover,  this  latter  figure  may  be  lower  in  the  SPA, 
because  of  definitional  differences:  the  SPA  data  do  no**  Include  paintings 
or  art  exhibits  attendee  outside  of  museums  or  galleries,  and  that  may  ac- 
count for  the  lower  figures. 
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TABLE  4.4:  Comparison  of  SPA1 85  to  Other  lamest ic  Surveys: 

Percentages  Reporting  Attendance  in  the  Past  Year 


a)             Harris  (1973)  SPA1 85 

Concerts  or  Opera  28%  14% 

Live  Theatre  33%  22%* 

Ballet  or  Modern  Dance  9%  5%** 

Art  Museums  50%  22% 

Science  Museums  51%  23% 

Historic  Buildings/Museum   58%  3t% 


Includes  musicals  and  non-musi:  als  from  the  SPA 

Estimate  indicates  data  from  University  of  Maryland  follow-up  study 
on  attendance  at  modem  dance  performances. 


b)  Arts  Participation  in  the  South  (1977) 


Jazz  Performance  "  13 

Symphony  or  Chamber  Musi'*  17 

Opera  6 

Go  to  Theatre  26 

Ballet  or  Modern  Dance  9 

Painting,  Art  Exhibit  34 

Tour  Buildings/Museum  48 


SPA1 85 
South 


9 
10 
2 

23***** 
4 

25*** 


SPA1 85 
National 

(10) 
(13) 
(  3) 

(22)***** 

(  4) 
(27) 
(42) 


***  Includes  visiting  art  galleries  or  museums  and  painting, 
****  Includes  two  ques    ons  in  the  SPA/  one  on  visits  to  science,  natural 
history  and  other  museums  and  one  on  visits  to    historic  places, 
*****  includes  attendance  at  plays  and/or  musicals. 
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E)    ALTERATIVE  SIGNIPICANCE  TESTS  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC  PACTORS  ^SLATICNS 
TO  ATTENDANCE:    LOGIT-PROBIT  ANALYSIS  APPLIED  TO  SPA1 82  DATA 

In  order  to  test  properly  for  the  significance  levels  of  the  relation 
of  background  factors  and  attendance,  a  special  multiple  regression  program 
called  Probit  Analysis  was  conducted.  Probit  analysis  is  especially 
designed  for  situations  in  which  the  dependent  (predicted)  variable  has 
only  two  categories  (such  as  at tenders  vs.  non-at tenders)  and  has  values 
above  .90  or  below  .10.  That  means  it  would  be  particularly  appropriate 
for  dependent  variables  such  as  opora  or  ballet  attendance,  for  which  less 
thin  5%  of  the  SPA  respondents  sai  I  they  had  attended;  and  it  may  be  useful 
as  well  for  jazz,  classical  music  and  play  attendance  for  which  only  about 
10%  of  the  sample  reported  attended. 

Table  A. 5  shows  the  t-statistic  values  for  the  probit  analysis  on  the 
basic  attendance  data  in  comparison  to  the  usual  significance  test  via  or- 
dinary least  squires  (OLS).  An  obtained  value  of  t  greater  than  about  +2.0 
is  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  chance,  about  2.5  at  the  .01  level,  7.0 
at  the  .0000000001  level  and  15  at  the  .1  x  10  -30  level .  Several  conclu- 
sions from  *he  table  emerge: 

1)  Education  continues  to  be  far  and  away  the  most  statistically 
significant  predictor  of  all  forms  of  arts  attendance. 

2)  Age  .Is  a  significant  predictor  of  attendance  at  jazz,  classical 
music 5  opera,  musicals  and  play  performances;  probit  analysis, 
(but  not  OLS)  suggests  it  is  important  for  art  museum  attendance 
as  well. 

3)  Gender  is  a  significant  predictor,  except  for  jazz  performances. 

4)  Race  is  a  significant  predictor,  although  least  so  for  opera 
performances* 

5)  Income  is  a  significant  predictor  for  musicals,  less  so  for  plays 
and  art  museums;  it  is  barely  so  for  classical  music  end  to'f  ballet, 
and  not  a  significant  predictor  at  all  for  opera. 
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TABLE  4,5:    Demographic  Predictors  of  Arts  Attendance:  Probit 

Analyses  and  Ordinary  Least  Squares  t-Values  (SPA1 82  Data) 

a)    Probit  Analysis       t  values 


ART 

JAZZ 

CLASSICAL 

OPERA 

MUSICALS 

PLAYS 

BALLET 

MUSEUMS 

Income 

•  3 

3** 

1.9 

12*** 

7*** 

2.7** 

7*** 

Age 

18*** 

6** 

7** 

5** 

5** 

•  1 

3** 

Education 

2i**x* 

18**** 

36**** 

34**** 

21**** 

42**** 

Gender 

.4 

1^*** 

4** 

11*** 

8*** 

12*** 

8*** 

Race 

7*** 

6** 

2,4* 

7*** 

6** 

4** 

5** 

b)    Ordinary  Least  Squares       t  values 


Income 
Age 

Education 

Gender 

Race 


3** 
16*** 
22**** 

.6 
7*** 


2.5* 
9*** 
40**** 
9*** 
5*** 


1.8 
7*** 

19**** 

4** 

1.6 


11*** 
7*** 

38**** 
10*** 
5** 


6** 
7*** 
37**** 
8*** 
5** 


1.9 

1.3 
22**** 
11*** 

3** 


6** 

.1 
46**** 
g*** 
4** 


**.♦*  Significant  beyond 

***  Significant  beyond 

**  Significant  beyond 

*  Significant  beyond 


.0000000000000001  level 
.0000000001  level 
.01  level 
.05  level 
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Virtually  the  same  conclusions  are  reached  by  this  probit  analysis; 
then,  as  by  the  usual  OLS  procedures*  Some  exceptions  are  that  the  probit 
analysis  suggests  that  income  is  a  significant  predictor  of  bullet  atten- 
dance while  OLS  does  not,  and  that  age  is  a  significant  predictor  of  art 
museum  attendance,  while  OLS  does  not.  On  the  other  hand,  probit  analysis 
suggests  that  income  is  not  a  significant  predictor  of  jazz  attendance, 
while  OLS  suggested  it  is  a  statistically  significant  predictor. 

In  relation  to  the  Table  3.4  analysis,  probit  analysis  indicates  that 
the  slight  income  effects  of  jazz  attendanca  are  not  significant,  but  that 
income  effects  are  significant  for  classical  music,  ballet  and  art  museum 
attendance*  It  confirms  the  significance  of  the  modest  differences  by  age, 
gender,  and  race,  many  of  which  show  up  as  less'  than  2  percentage  point 
differences  in  Table  3.3. 


F)    FACILITY  DIFFERENCES  IN  TYPES  OF  PERFORMANCES 

The  seven  types  of  performances  examined  in  Chapter  3  take  place  in 
different  types  of  facilities.  Some  facility  patterns  for  some  types  of 
arts  are  obvious,  such  as  classical  music  performances  that  take  place  in 
concert  halls ,  art  displays  that  are  shown  in  galleries  and  museums ,  and 
jazz  performances  that  take  place  in  nightclubs. 

Nonetheless,  much  "blending"  of  arts  performance  types  occurs  across 
types  of  facilities  (such  as  when  jazz  is  played  in  concert  halls)  and  any 
trend  in  multiple  facility  use  for  arts  acrosr  time  would  be  a  situation 
worth  monitoring.  Beyond  these  obvious  performance/ location  patterns, 
then,  there  are  interesting  differences  and  similarities  in  where  different 
performances  are  held  and  that  was  the  purpose  of  including  a  specific  SPA 
question  on  location/facilities  of  performances  in  the  April  1985  survey. 
Such  data  were  available,  then,  for  about  a  sixth  of  the  total  sample.  The 
facility  questions  are  shown  in  Exhibit  4.1. 

These  differences  and  similarities  in  response  to  these  questions  are 
shown  in  Tables  A. 6a  and  A. 6b  in  two  formats.  The  reason  for  the  two  for- 
mats is  that  the  responses  for  location/facility  questions  for  all  arts 
performances  that  each  respondent  attended  were  combined,  rather  than 
recorded  separately  for  each  type  of  performance.  Thus,  if  a  respondent 
went  to  a  jazz  performance  and  to  a  ballet,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  which  location  response  in  the  follow-up  facility  question  it  was 
matched. 

Each  type  of  performance,  then,  could  not  be  matched  with  the  way  the 
location  question  was  asked  in  the  survey.  Our  hypothetical  respondent 
might  have  checked  "nightclub"  and  "concert  hall",  but  in  analysis  one  can- 
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not  say  for  certain  whether  it  was  jazz  or  the  ballet  perfot*aance  or  the 
ballet  that  took  place  at  the  nightclub  or  at  the  concert  hall. 

Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  Table  4.6a,  the  data  are  arranged  on  a  fa- 
cility basis.  This  answers  general  questions  such  as,  ,fWhat  proportion  of 
all  respondents  who  mentioned  attending  a  jazz  performance  also  mentioned 
going  to  a  college  facility?"  Again,  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  was  the 
jazz  performance  that  took  place  at  the  college  facility  for  that  25%  of 
respondents  who  said  that  they  had,  indeed,  attended  a  jazz  performance; 
some  of  these  respondents  also  said  they  had  attended  an  arts  performance 
at  a  college  facility  (perhaps  to  see  a  ballet  or  a  play,  if  they  had  also 
attended  these  arts  performances).  Thus,  the  figures  for  facilities  in 
Table  4.6a  cannot  be  targeted  to  specific  performances. 

The  figures  in  Table  4.6b  are  more  directly  tied  to  specific  types  of 
facilities  since  they  include  respondents  who  only  went  to  jazz  perfor- 
mances, or  only  to  ballet.  The  limitation  of  Table  4.6b,  however,  is  that 
it  excludes  respondents  who  went  to  more  than  one  type  of  arts  performance 
in  the  previous  yeax  (e.g.  jazz  and  ballet;  or  jazz  and  opera).  Moreover, 
the  majority  (about  55%)  of  attenders  at  one  fype  of  performance  did  men- 
tion attending  another  type  of  arts  performance  as  well. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  clear  convergences  in  the  two  sets  of  numbers. 
Thus,  both  tables  agree  that  the  major  facilities  and  locations  across  all 
types  of  performances  are  in  theatres  (14%  of  all  respondents),  concert 
halls  (12%  of  all  respondents),  college  campuses  (6%),  open-air  facilities 
(4%),  nightclubs  (4%)  and  churches  (4%);  relatively  few  live  arts  perfor- 
mances took  place  in  YMCA's  or  libraries  (less  than  1%). 

When  cross -tabulated  by  performance  type,  the  following  patterns  of 
art  form  by  facility  emerged: 
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Exhibit  4.1:    Distribution  of  Responses  to  Jazz  Performance  Facilities 
Question  (N=2151) 


Look  beck  at  items  1  -6.  Are  eny  of  these  items  answered  'Yes"  AND  contain  en  •ntry  in  boxes  1  -  5? 

0  □  No  -  Skip  to  13a 

1  □  Yes  -  Circle  corresponding  item  number  in  the  list  below;  then  ask  12 

Item  1  -  Jerr  performences 

Item  2  -  Classiest  music  performances 

Item  *  -  Operes 

Its .«  4  —  Musical  play* 

Item  5  —  Non-musical  plays 

Item  6  —  Ballets 


12.  Read- 

FOR  PERSONAL  INTERVIEW 

Pleese  look  et  the  kinds  of  places  listed  on  this  card.  tHend  flashcard  LAS- 11.)  Thinking  beck  to  the  , 

(•nd)  ,  (and),  etc.,  you  attended  Juring  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,  in  which  kinde  of  pieces  were  these  per- 

formencea  held?  Any  other  kind  of  piece?  (Mark  ell  thr  apply.) 

FOR  TELEPHONE  INTERVIEW 

I'm  going ^to  reed  you  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  pieces  where  perf ormences  ere  held.  (Read  categories  from  flashcard  LAS- 11.) 

mm Yue^Ck  u    «  .  '  l?nd>'  ~  ^  ' **nd}» #tc"  y°u  «tt*nded  during  the  LAST  1 2 

MONTHS,  in  which  kinde  of  pieces  were  those  perf  ormences  held?  Any  other  kind  of  piece?  (Mark  all  that  apply.) 

1  □  College  facility  4  133 

2  G  Elementary  or  high  school  facility  73 

3  □  Church,  synagogue,  mosque,  or  other  facility  essociated  with  a  reli^ioos  organization    7  7 

4  □  The  "Y"  (YMCA,  YWCA,  YMHA,  YWHA)  1 

5  □  Concert  ha'.l,  opera  house,  or  auditorium  267 
sO  Theater  or  dinner  theater  3O4 

7  □  Night  club  or  coffee  house  g4 

8  □  Library  ^tj 
sC  Museum  or  art  gallery  ^5 

10  G  Park  or  other  open  air  facility  gy 

~  Other  -  Specify  25  


11 


•om  las. 7  is  t-«ji  3 
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1)  Jazz  performances  tend  to  take  place  in  concart  halls,  night- 
clubs and  parks- -and  to  a  much  lesser  extent  theatres  and 
college  facilities.    They  rarely  take  place  in  museums  or  in 
facilities  such  as  YMCA*s,  libraries  and  museums. 

2)  Classical  music  performances  take  place  mainly  in  concert  halls. 
They  also  frequently  taku  place  in  educational  facilities 
(colleges,  high  schools  and  grade  schools)  and  in  churches. 
Like  jazz  performances  they  rarely  take  place  in  YMCA's, 
libraries  or  art  museums. 

3)  To  a  far  greater  extent  than  classical  music,  operas  take  place 
in  concert  halls  and  auditoriums.    Indeed,  all  those  who  only 
went  to  an  opera  performance  attended  at  a  concert  hall  or 
auditorium. 

4)  Musical  theatre,  unlike  opera,  takes  place  more  often  in  theatres 
than  in  concert  halls. 

5)  Like  musicals,  non-musical  stage  plays  are  more  likely  to  Ke  seen 
in  theatres  and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  in  concert  halls;  unlike 
musicals,  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  college  facilities  as  well. 

6)  Pallet  performances  are  seen  most  often  in  concert  halls.  Ballet 
is  also  seen  more  often  in  outdoor  locations  than  are  musical  or 
non-musical  stage  productions. 

Tabulated  on  the  reverse  basis  (which  emphasizes  the  main  types  of  perfor- 
mance that  take  place  at  educational  facilities,  YMCA!s,  etc.),  certain 
other  patterns  appear: 

1)  College  facilities  are  more  frequently  a  locale  for  classical  music 
and  plays  than  for  other  art  forms. 

2)  Schools  are  main  performance  areas  for  ballet  and  classical  music. 

3)  Concert  halls  are  used  more  for  ballet  and  for  opera  than  for 
other  art  forms. 

4)  Theatres  are  mos';  often  used  for  musical  and  non -musicals  plays. 

5)  Nightclubs  are  not  a  major  lccale  for  most  art.  performances, 
outside  of  for  fazz  performances. 

6)  To  the  extent  libraries  are  used,  they  are  mainly  a  site  for 
classical  music  performances. 

7)  Open-air  and  park  facilities  are  most  often  used  for  opera  and 
jazz  performances,  and  less  often  for  ballet  and  for  musicals. 
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JC.  TABLE  4.6a:    Facilities  in  Which  Arts  Performances  Are  Attended 

$".'  (Unweighted  Percentages  of  Attendees  Mentioning  Each  T>pe 

fl  ■  of  Facility) 


•Jazz 

Mus  ic 

Musicals  Plays 

"Rail  of 

1U1AJ 

N  * 

(203) 

(267) 

(378) 

(260) 

(  1  0  tr  z 

V  lzoc 

UQiicgc  raClilLy 

35% 

20% 

30% 

30% 

6% 

K 1  pmpn  t*  a  tv 

Q 

1  7 

Q 

11 

14 

1  / 

3 

nzgn  scnooi 

Q 

?n 

1  0 

13 

16 

ll 

religious 

i 

(a 

n 
u 

0 

0 

u 

Hnn rftrt*  Vial  1 

WitUCl  L.     wall  y 

**o 

JO 

42 

43 

77 

1Z 

Atirii  orituri 

Theatre,  dinner 

33 

36 

63 

62 

1  A 

theatre 

Nightclub, 

35 

14 

21 

11 

13 

12 

4 

coffee  house 

Library 

3 

5 

5 

2 

4 

7 

1 

Art  Gallery/ 

10 

16 

19 

11 

15 

19 

3 

museum 

Park,  open-air 

28 

16 

15 

11 

13 

20 

4 

facility 

Other 

6 

4 

5 

2 

5 

6 

1 

*  Percentages  within  columns  can  exceed  100%,  since  multiple  mentions  were 
permitted. 

**  Interpretation:    Of  the  203  respondents  who  reported  attending  a  jazz 
performance,  25%  also  reported  attending  some  arts  performances  at 
a  college  facility  (not  necessarily  a  jazz  performance). 
***  Percent  of  total  sample  (1256)  that  attended  performance  at  facility. 
Percent  add  to  more  than  40%  (total  attending  any  performance)  because 
of  possible  multiple  mentions. 
@  Less  than  0.5%. 
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In  general,  then,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  "blending"  across  these  types  of 
facilities  and  types  of  performances,  and  this  blending  may  well  increase 
in  the  years  ahead  if  convenient  arts  locations  become  shorter  in  supply  or 
people  are  increasingly  attracted  to  arts  facilities  serving  multiple  func- 
tions. 


I  TABLE  4.6b:    Facilities  in  Which  Arts  Performances  Are  Attended 

f  Mm  (Weighted  Per  entage  of  Respondents  Attending  Only  One 

Type  of  Performance  Mentioning  Each  Type  of  Facility)* 


Classical 

Jazz  Music        Opera       Musicals     Plays  Ballet 

N  *         (1468)         (722)  (41)       (1859)         (661)  (146) 

Location* 


College  Facility 

4% 

12% 

07. 

5% 

14% 

7% 

Elementary, 

2 

17 

0 

4 

6 

9 

high  school 

Church,  other 

0 

15 

C 

7 

4 

0 

religious 

YMCA,  YWCA,  etc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Concert  hallj 

25 

37 

100 

16 

14 

53 

auditorium 

Theatre,  dinner 

4 

1 

0 

67 

55 

0 

theatre 

Nightclub, 

31 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

coffee  house 

Library 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Art  Gallery/ 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

museum 

Park,  open-air 

30 

5 

0 

0 

19 

facility 

Other 

11 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

*  Interpretation:    Of  those  respondents  who  only  reported  attending  a 
jazz  performance,  4%  said  they  attended  at  a  college  facility* 
**  Percentages  in  each  column  may  exceed  100%  because  of  attendance  at 
multiple  facilities. 
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G)    DIFFERENCES  IN  ATTENDANCE  PATTERNS  BY  DETAILED  GEOGRAPHICAL 
BREAKDOWNS 


Chapter  3  presented  differences  in  attendance  patterns  by  the  standard 
breakdown  of  the  country  into  four  geographic  regions:  Northeast,  Northcen- 
tral, West  and  South.  There  was  a  further  breakdown  of  the  population  into 
three  categories  on  the  SMSA  variable  within  central  cities  of  SMSA!s, 
areas  outside  of  central  cities  in  SMSA's  (mainly  suburban  populations)  and 
noa-SMSA  areas. 

Because  of  the  strict  guarantees  of  confidentiality  observed  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  regard  to  respondent  information,  a  special 
set  of  cross-tabulations  and  MCA's  was  prepared  using  the  Census  Bureau's 
computer  (to  maintain  respondent  confidentiality).  The  following  24- 
category  breakdown  by  geography  and  urbanicity  is  used  to  show  both  region- 
al and  metropolitan  area  differences: 


Northeast 

SMSA 

City         1  New  York 


Northcentral 


West 


South 


9  Detroit  area      14  San  Francisco  19  Bait. -Washington 


3  Philadelphia      10  Chicago  area  -Bay  area 

5  Boston  area        11  Other  city         15  L.A.  area 

16  Other  city 


6  Other  cities 


SMSA 

non-city  2  N.Y. suburbs 
4  Philadelphia 

region 
7  Other  non-city 

Non- 

SMSA         8  Non  SMSA  in        13  Non  SMSA  in 
Northeast  Northcentral 


12  Other  non  city  17  Other  non 

city 


18  Non  SMSA  in 
West 


20  Houston-Dallas 

21  Atlanta-Miami* 

Orlando 

22  Other  city 

23  Other  non  city 


24  Non  SMSA  in 
South 


In  order  to  further  preserve  respondent  confidentiality,  sample  size  infor- 
mation for  each  category  was  not  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  tVi  Census,  and 
this  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  differences  observed  in  Table  4.7b 
are    statistically  significant  or  not.     It  also  needs  to  be  noted  that  this 
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Table  4.7a:    Arts  Pa*  .icipation  by  Regi 
Locations:    Percentages  of 


Classical 
Jazz      Music  Opera 


CZy-nrxr^   Moan  • 

X  Of* 

1! 

j/ 

1  N.Y.C 

12 

Q 

7 

2    N.Y.C.  .  ;burbs 

7 

9 

i 

/ 

3  Phil. 

10 

15 

9 

4     rnil.  suoulUS 

1  fi 

1U 

1Z 

C 

J 

5    Boston  area 

Q 

o 

1  / 

a 

o    utner  NE,UL 

10 

1 J 

Z 

/    utner  N&»not  uu 

/ 

1  / 

o    Other  NE,  not 

13 

SMSA 

Northcentral 

9  Detroit 

17 

15 

3 

10  Chicago 

11 

16 

2 

11  Other  NC,CC 

12 

17 

4 

12  Other  NC,not  CC 

14 

16 

2 

13  Other  NC,not  SMSA 

8 

11 

3 

West 

14  Bay  area 

20 

19 

6 

15  L.A.  area 

13 

14 

4 

16  Other  West,  CC 

15 

19 

7 

17  Other  West, not  CC 

12 

15 

5 

18  Other  West,notSMSA  9 

9 

5 

South 


19  Bait-Wash  area 

15 

15 

5 

20  Texas  cities 

12 

14 

6 

21  Flor-Guorgia 

14 

10 

11 

22  Other  South,  CC 

12 

11 

3 

23  Other  South, notCC 

9 

12 

3 

24  Other  South, 

7 

6 

2 

not  SMSA 

*  CC  -  SMSA  Central 

City 

il-Metropolitan 
tspondents  Attending 

Art 
Gallery/ 

Musical    Plays    Ballet    Museums  Reading 


1  77 

1  97 

L7 

777 

mJ\Jf 

13 

20 

55 

22 

18 

6 

23 

57 

1  1 
J  1 

9  1 

Zl 

0 

Z  / 

70. 
/  U 

18 

11 

4 

19 

55 

24 

fi 

lb 

ol 

15 

11 

4 

zz 

5j 

19 

12 

i 

4 

n  fi 

zu 

DZ 

1  c 

15 

15 

i 

4 

lo 

c  n 
59 

16 

12 

5 

22 

54 

25 

17 

* 

4 

27 

59 

19 

15 

5 

20 

63 

21 

13 

5 

25 

61 

12 

8 

3 

15 

52 

20 

17 

9 

42 

65 

26 

16 

6 

28 

67 

21 

15 

8 

37 

74 

20 

14 

4 

32 

68 

11 

9 

3 

21 

67 

23 

17 

7 

26 

74 

18 

15 

7 

31 

52 

23 

19 

3 

24 

62 

14 

12 

4 

25 

58 

18 

12 

5 

22 

56 

7 

6 

2 

11 

43 
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national  sample  was  not  designed  to  be  representative  of  respondents  in 
these  particular  regional  are  is  and  may  include  some  unknown  bias  due  to 
uncontrolled  sources  of  variation  for  tiia_  reason.  The  MCA  controls,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  intended  to  adjust  for  such  disparities  in  types  of 
people  who  live  in  these  different  are*  s. 

Simple  unadjusted  differences  in  reported  attendance    percentage  2  for 
each  type  of  performance  are  shown  in  Table  4.?a.    Table  •    7b,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  the  differences  across  these  24  geographical  regions  after  ad- 
justment   for    education,  age,  sex,  income,  marital  stetus    number  of  chil 
dren,  race  ~nd  work  '  urs. 

With  regard  to  jaz?  performances,  \\:  can  be  seen  that  after  these  ad- 
justments, respondents  in  the  Detroit  and  San  Francisco  Bay  areas  reported 
highest  attendance,  followed  ^y  respondents  in  other  cities  in  the 
Northeast,  These  areas  also  showed  above  average  attendance  fipures  prior 
to  adjustment  ar  well  in  Table  4.7a,  Areas  or  regions  showing  lowest  at- 
tendance at  jazz  performances  were  the  New  York  City  suburbs  and  other 
suburban  areas  in  the  Northeast,  After  adjustment,  attendance  at  jaz?  per- 
formances ranged  from  almost  17%  in  the  Detroit  and  San  Francisco  areas  to 
6%  in  i**iV  York  City  suburbs. 

After  adjustment  for  other  factors,  the  proportion  of  respondents  re- 
porting attendance  at  clarsical  music  performances  was  highest  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  larger  areas  in  the  Midwest  and  in  smaller  cities  in  the  West. 
Most  of  these  are  differences  that  were  apparent  before  adjustment.  Lowest 
attendance  at  classical  music  performances  as  reported  by  residents  of  the 
New  York  City  suburbs.  Attendance  varied  between  17%  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  and  7%  in  the  New  York  City  suburbs. 

Opera  attendance  was  reported  at    a    considerably    higher    rate  among 
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Table  A. 7b:    MCA -Ad justed  Arts  Participation  by  Regional-Metropolitan 
Locations:    Percentages  of  Respondents  Attending 


Classical  Art 
Jazz     Music    Opera  Musicals  Plays  Ballet    Museums  Reading 

Grand  Mean:  10%       13%         3%       17%         12%       4%         22%  56% 


Northeast 


1  rf.Y.C. 

12 

11 

7 

26 

15 

5 

24 

60 

2    N.Y.C.  suburbs 

6 

7 

6 

19 

16 

5 

20 

54 

3    Philadelphia  area 

11 

17 

9 

31 

22 

6 

28 

68 

A    Phil,  regions 

11 

12 

5 

18 

11 

4 

19 

55 

5    Boston  area 

8 

15 

3 

21 

14 

8 

22 

58 

6    Other  NE,  CC* 

15 

13 

2 

15 

14 

4 

22 

52 

/    Utner  Nr.,  not  ui» 

7 

1  A 

10 

L 

1  7 

1  ? 

A 

8    Other  NE,  not: 

ik 

15 

h 

16 

16 

5 

18 

60 

SMSA 

Northcentral 

9  Detroit 

17 

16 

3 

16 

13 

5 

23 

59 

10  CI.  cago 

10 

14 

2 

23 

15 

4 

24 

58 

11  Other  NC,CC 

11 

16 

4 

19 

15 

5 

21 

61 

12  Other  NC,not  CC 

13 

16 

2 

19 

12 

5 

23 

57 

13  Other  NC,not  SMSA 

r 

13 

3 

14 

9 

4 

17 

54 

West 

1A  Bay  area 

17 

15 

5 

16 

13 

7 

36 

59 

15  L«A«  area 

12 

13 

5 

25 

15 

5 

26 

65 

16  Other  West,  CC 

13 

16 

7 

18 

12 

7 

33 

68 

17  Other  West, not  CC 

10 

13 

5 

18 

12 

3 

29 

64 

18  OtherW«ist,not  ShSA 

10 

10 

5 

12 

9 

3 

22 

67 

South 

19  Bait -Wash  area 

12 

11 

A 

20 

14 

6 

22 

68 

20  Texas  citiei 

11 

12 

5 

17 

13 

7 

29 

51 

21  Flor-Georgia  citiesl3 

11 

11 

24 

19 

3 

25 

63 

22  Other  South,  CC 

11 

12 

3 

15 

12 

5 

26 

60 

23  Other  South, r.rnCC 

9 

1  ■> 

2 

11 

5 

21 

55 

2A  OtherSouth,not  SMSA  9 

j 

3 

11 

9 

3 

16 

50 

*  CC  -  SMSA  Central  City 
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resideiu  he  Atlanta-Miami -Tampa  ^teas  and  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 

cities*  It  was  also  above  average  in  smaller  cities  in  Western  areas-  It 
was  below  average  in  smaller  cities  and  suburbs  located  outside  the  West. 
Attendance  percentages  ranged  between  almost  11%  in  the  Florida-Georgia  ci- 
ties to  2%  in  smaller  suburban  areas  in  the  Northeast,  Northcentral  and 
South. 

The  unadjusted  attendance  rate  at  operettas  and  othpr  musical  produc- 
tions is  far  higher  for  residents  of  the  urban  Northeast  corridor  areas 
(Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore-Washington).  It  is  iso  higher 
among  residents  of  the  Florida-Georgia  cities,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles, 
Attending  such  musical  performances  is  lowest  in  non-SMSA  ar^as  particular- 
ly in  the  Soutl  .  Attendance  figures  vary  between  31%  in  Philadelphia  and 
less  than  12%  in  the  non-SMSA  areas  in  the  West  and  South. 

Unadjusted  rates  of  attending  (non-musical)  stage  plays  are  once  again 
higher  among  residents  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  in  Hew  York  City 
suburbs,  Baltimore-Washington,  Chicago  and  Atlanta-Miami-Tampa,  as  well  as 
in  the  Bay  area.  It  is  lowest  in  non-SMSA  areas  outside  the  Northeast. 
Attendance  at  plays  ranges  from  over  21%  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
just  over  6%  among  residents  of  non-SMSA  .    .as  in  the  South. 

Residents  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Bay  areas  report  highest 
rates  of  ballet  attendance.  Unadjusted  attendance  varies  between  abouc  9% 
in  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Pay  Teas  and  2%  in  non-SMSA  areas  in  the 
couth. 

Visiting  art  galleries  and  museums  is  reported  at  higher  rates  amonjg 
residents  in  such  larger  cities  as  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Boston  .nd 
Houston-Dallas-Fort  Worth;  it  is  higher  iu  smaller  cities  in  the  West  and 
South.      It    is  below  average  in  non-SMSA  areas  in  the  South,  Northeast  and 
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Northcentral  regions.  Unadjusted  attendance  at  art  museums  and  galleries 
varies  between  42%  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  11%  in  non-SMSA  areas 
in  the  South, 

Differences  in  proportions  reading  novels,  poetry,  short  stories  and 
plays  are  relatively  smaller  than  for  the  attendance  data  for  live  perfor- 
mances. Highest  literature  reading  rates  (again  adjusted  for  education  and 
other  factors)  were  reported  by  respondents  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore- 
Washington  and  less  metropolitan  areas  in  the  West.  Lowest  reading  rates 
were  repc  ud  in  Houstv  >-Dallas-Fort  Worth  and  in  the  non-SMSA  areas  in  the 
South.  Percentages  reading  novels,  short  stories,  etc.  varied  from  74%  in 
Baltimore-Washington  and  in  Western  smaller  cities  to  1C.%  in  non-SMSA  areas 
in  the  South  and  Northcentral  regions. 

Overall,  then,  the  most  distinctive  area  as  far  as  arts  participation 
is  concerned  was  tne  San  Francisco  area.  Somewhat  surprisingly,  New  York 
City  residents  reported  only  slightly  above  average  rates  across  arts  ac- 
tivities. Residents  of  Detroit  and  San  Francisco  areas  again  reported 
highest  attendance  rates  at  jazz  performances.  Bay  area  residents  were 
aso  well  above  average  in  attendir g  classical  music  performances,  ballet 
and  art  galleries.  Res:' dents  of  Philadelphia  and  Atlanta-Mi ami-Tampa  areas 
were  above  average  in  attending  opera,  musicals  *nd  plays.  Residents  in 
Baltimore-Washington,  Philadelphia  and  smaller  cities  in  the  West  reported 
highest  rates  of  reading  literature. 
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H)      DIFFERENCES  IN  REPORTED  PARTICIPATION  BY  DETAILED  OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORIES:    A  PRELIMINARY  EXPLORATORY  ANALYSIS 

Occupation  was  one  of  the  majcr  predictor  variables  examined  in  Chapter 
3.  However,  the  broad  12-category  occupational  code  used  in  Chapter  3 
obviously  obscures  many  important  variations  by  occupational  classification. 
This  would  saem  especially  true  within  the  "prof essionalM  category,  wnich 
includes  occupations  as  diverse  as  doctors,  engineers,  clergymen  and 
entertainers . 

Given    this    diversity  within  the  12  based  occupational  categories  and 
the    unusually    large    sample    that    allowed    more    detailed    breakdowns,  a 
preliminary    study  of  some  of  the  broader  variations  in    arts  participation 
was  conducted  taking  advantage  of  the  detailed  Census  Bureau  occupation  code 
employed    in    this    survey.      In    order  to  keep    this    exploratory  analysis 
manageable,  the  500+  cole  categories  that  the  Census  Bureau  employs  to  code 
occupation  were  recombined  at  the  University  of  Maryland  into  58  broader 
categories.    This  includes  more  cnan  50  such  detailed  occupational  groups  as 
carpenters,  office  secretaries,  accountants,  etc.    One  final  categi  ry 
included  all  respondents  w**o  were  not  in  the  paid  labor  force; this  category 
thus  includes  full-time  homemakers  and  students  as  well  as  retired  and 
disabled  people. 

These  58  broad  groupings  were  developed  around  the  following  general 
criteria : 

1)  Each  group  should  represent  a  substantial  number  of 
respondents  —  generally  around  1%  of  the  labor  force. 

2)  Each  trouP  should  combine  individuals  in  similar  occu- 
pational categories  in  the  Census  Bureau  codes  (e.g.,  chemical 
engineers  with  civil  engineers,  auto  mechanics  with  office 
machine  repairment,  truck  drivers  with  bus  drivers),  as  these 
are  grouped  in  the  500+  detailed  occupation  code  that  the  Census 
Bureau  has  developed  (see  Appendix  B). 
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TabXa  4.8    Unadjuatad  and  NCA-Adjuatad  lataa  of  Ovarall  Attandanca 
•t  Arts  Bvanta  by  DatalXad  Occupational  Codaa 

(#»  occupational  daf  initiona,  aaa  taxt  and  Appendix  B) 

Grand  Haan  0.79  0.79 

Occupation: " 

Unadjuatad  Adjuatad 


Profaaalonal 


*  i     Jul!  lliluw 

2.10 

1.67 

i.)    vQiiaga  laacnaaa 

2.60 

1.53 

2.20 

1.44 

A)    Fhyalcian  or  Sclaatlat 

1.98 

1.18 

5)    Social  Scisntiata 

3.19 

2.22 

6)    Lavyara»  Judgaa 

2.58 

1.47 

7)    Pbyai clara 

1.95 

0.92 

ft)    Sacondary  School  Taachara 

1.73 

0.87 

Q )     PrlM^rv  School  T—  ehan 

1.59 

0.72 

1.80 

1.08 

11)  Ninraaa 

1.29 

0.80 

12)    Coajputar  Spaclallata 

1.70 

0.97 

13)  In|lnaara 

1.61 

0.69 

14)    flaalth  Tachnlcian 

1.03 

0.81 

15)    Iniinaarinf  Tachnlcian 

0.86 

0.69 

16)    Othar  Tachniciana 

1.25 

0.90 

Hanatarlal 

17)    Accountant a 

1.34 

0 . 77 

18)  Adainlatratora 

2.04 

x9)  Haiuiara 

1.44 

1.05 

20)    laatauraat  Hanagar 

1.28 

C.96 

Salaa/CXarical 

21)  Advartlalni 

1.16 

0.92 

22)    Othar  Sal  at 

0.87 

0.79 

23)    Salaa  CXark  la  tail 

0.95 

1.06 

24)  Suparvlaora 

0.99 

0.86 

£5 J    ruoiic  contact 

0.73 

0.77 

26)  Sacratarlal 

1.07 

1.05 

27)  Cm— wiln l  Urn 

0.64 

0.68 

28 )      t«rnrH  UtMrt 

0.74 

0.76 

29)    Ma chin*  Ooaratora 

0.86 

0.82 

'   j)     Qthir  Cl»rie*l 

1.01 

1.00 

an  11^4 

31)  Artlaana 

0.57 

0.76 

32)  Joraaan 

0.56 

0.67 

33)  Carpantara 

0.36 

0.3? 

34}      Pa  4  nr ara 

0.50 

0.69 

35)  BlactrlCaana 

0.55 

0.62 

36)  PXuabara 

0.30 

0.M 

37)    Auto  Hachanlca 

0.44 

0.64 

38)    Othar  Hachanlca 

0.40 

0.65 

dai  .Cfc  411  a/4    /fVta  t>  a  t  4  u»  1 

j » ^    ucnar  craxtsBMn/Appranticaa 

Mf  44 

U  .0/ 

40}  pT-«ei*ion 

0.28 

0.46 

41)  TaxtlXa 

0.23 

0.58 

42)    Othar  Op&ratlvri 

0.36 

0.61 

43)    Cab  Drlvara 

0.40 

0.42 

44)    Truck  Drlvara 

0.42 

0.68 

45)    Othar  Transport 

0.37 

0.60 

46)    Othar  Laborara 

0.35 

0.58 

fane 

47)  Famara 

0.40 

0.59 

48)    Jara  Labor 

0.15 

0.50 

Sarvlca 

49)  Waltara 

0.79 

0.80 

50)  Protactlva 

0.73 

0.68 

50    HaaXth  Aldaa 

0.65 

0.77 

52)    Othar  food  Ralatad 

0.69 

0.86 

53)    Prlvata  fiouaahold 

0.25 

0.62 

54)  Attandanta 

0.76 

0.69 

55)  Claanlng 

0.25 

0.58 

56)    ParaoaaXlaad  Attandanta 

0.60 

0.77 

57)    All  Othar  Occupations 

^.97 

n.79 

58)    Non-Labor  fore* 

0.54 

0.75 

*Saa  Taxt  and  Appandiz  8. 
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3)      Combinations  should  be  made  only  within  the  existing  12  broad 
Census  Bureau  master  categories;  that  is,  insurance  agents 
and  advertising  agents  were  kept  in  the  same  "sales"  category, 
even  though  our  groping  of  occupations  separated  both  of  these 
i>  -sonnei  from  retail  sales  clerics  (sales  c?erks  are  another 
occupational  group  in  th^  general  sales  category  of  the  Census 
occupation  listing  as  shown  in  Appendix  B). 

The  58  categories  that  we  developed  within  these  guidelines  are  shown  in 
Table    4.8,    with  the  Census  Bureau  categories  that  each  includes  explicitly 
defined  in  Appendix  B. 

This  recoding  scheme  for  the  original  500+  occupation  categories  used 
by  the  Census  Bureau  in  Appendix  B  maintains  the  following  kinds  of 
distinctions: 

-Within  professionals,  there  are  16  different  categories  that  range  from 
arts-related  professionals  (e.g.,  musicians,  artists)  to  counseling  pro- 
fessionals (e.g.,  social  worker*,  ministers)  to  engineers  to  nurses; 
note  that  social  scientists  are  kept  separate  from  physical  scientists,  as 
are  elementary  from  high  school  from  college  teachers;  and  health  tech- 
nicians f-om  engineering  technicians  from  othe~  kinds  of  technicians. 

-Within  the  mana£  rial  category,  administrators  and  officers  are  kept  sep- 
arate from  managers  --  and  accountants  separate  from  other  types  of 
managers  and  administrators. 

-Within  the  sales  category,  retail  sales  clerks  are  kept  separate  from 
advertising/ insurance/real  estate  sales  workers,  as  well  as  from  other 
types  of  sales  workers. 

-Within  the  clerical  category,  separate  categories  are  provided  for 
secretaries,  for  receptionists,  for  communication  workers  (e.g.,  tele- 
phone operators)  and  for  "record  keepers"  (e.g.  bookkeepers). 

-Within  the  skilled  crafts  category  —  auto  mechanics,  carpenters,  plumb- 
ers, electricians,  etc.  --  are  kept  in  separate  categories,  as  are  ail 
apprentice  categories.    A  separate  category  was  created  for  "artisans", 
which  includes  jewelers,  decorators,  sign  painters,  etc. 

-Within  the  "operative",  semi-skilled  blue  collar  category,  precision 
machine  operators  are  kept  separate  from  textile  workers  ,  from 
transportation  workers  (such  as  cab  drivers,  truck  drivers  or  other 
transport  workers),  and  from  laborers. 

-Farm  laborers  are  ke^'c  separate  from  farm  owners. 

-With  regard  to  service  workers,  eight  different  categories  are  distin- 
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guished:    waiters;  protective  (police,  army,  etc.);  health  aides; 
other  food  workers  (dishwashers,  etc.),  private  household;  attendants 
with  minimal  training  (such  as  bootblacks  or  elevator  operators); 
cleaning;  and  "personalized  service  attendants11 ,     In  this  last  category, 
we  have  included  cooks,  bartenders,  pr-ctical  nurses,  airline  steward- 
esses, hairdressers,  etc.,  or  those  employed  in  service  work  that  seems 
to  involve  a  greater  amount  of  specialized  and  skilled  service. 

The  "othBr"  category  (code  57)  includes  workers  not  classified  into  any  of 

the  above  categories,  while  code  58  groups  all  non-employed  respondents . 

Arts  participation  was  measured  in  terms  of  the  straightforward  Chapter 
3  index  of  how  many  of  the  seven  types  of  arts  events  the  respondent 
attended.    A  respondent  who  went  to  an  opera  and  to  a  stage  play  would 
obtain  a  score  of  two.    Possible  scores  on  the  index  range  from  zero  (which 
was  the  score  obtained  by  60%  of  respondents)  to  seven  (if  the  respondent 
attended  all  seven  types  of  arts  performances) .    As  noted  at  the  top  of 
fable  4.3,  the  overall  average  number  of  performance  types  attended  was  less 
than  one  (0.798  to  be  more  precise).    The  mainly  at-home  activity  of  reading 
was  thus  excluded  for  this  analysis. 

In  the  first  column  of  Table  4.8,  it  ran  be  seen  that  prior  to  adjust- 
ment for  education,  index  scores  across  occupations  vary  betvaen  3.19  for 
social  scientists  and  .15  for  farm  laborers.    Within  each  of  the  major 
occupational  categories,  some  Jurther  notable  differences  are  found,  before 
adjuj>tm\int  for  ether  factors. 

-Professionals  show  the  most  internal  variation.    Index  scores  range 
from  3.19  for  social  scientists,  2.60  for  college  teachers,  and 
2.51  for  lawyers/ judgts  at  the  top,  down  through  to  the 
engineering  technicians  (.86),  health  technicians  (1.03)  and  other 
technicians  (1.25). 

-Administrators  (2.04)  were  higher  on  the  index  than  managers  (1.44) 
or  accountants  (1.34). 

-Specialized  aales  workers  (in  real  estate,  insurance  or  advertising) 
were  higher  on  the  index  (1.16)  *.han  other  sales  workers  (.87)  and 
retail  sales  clerks  (.95). 
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iS^^!"  ^  hi8h6r  than  °ther  Clerical  wo"ers  on  the 
*nde*.  especieliy  tncse  in  record- keeping  jobs  (.74)  and 
communication  (.64).,  J  ;  na 

^ele4S°to  SSll6d  ^  Sef-!killed  (blue-cellar)  workers  score  in 
the  .40  to  .60  range  on  the  index,  textile  operatives  were  at  .23? 

^piLnn°if rViCe  W°rker  cate8°ries  (private  household  and  cleaning 
personnel)  were  as  low  on  the  participation  index  as  workers  in 

JoW?80  ran^e!         OCCU'ations-    *ost  ^rvice  workers  were  "  Se  .60 
In  general,  then,  there  are  important  variations  in  attendance  patterns 
within  the  broad  occupational  categories  in  Chapter  3  that  need  to  be 
considered  in  assessing  the  role  occupation  plays  in  arts  participation. 

Howev-r,  not  all  of  these  differences  remain  after  statistically 
controlling  for  the  respondents  education,  as  shown  in  the  second  colurn  in 
Table  4.8.    After  both  factors  are  controlled  simultaneously,  the  overall 
differences  in  arts  participation  explained  by  occupation  drops  by  50%, 
while  that  fn-  education  drops  only  by  about  10%. 

Some  of  the  more  distinctive  occupation  categories  in  terms  of  arts 
participation  after  MCA  control  can  be  described  as  follows: 


Professional 

Veiy  high  .Arts-related 
(over  1.50)     .College  teachers 
.Social  scientists 


Other  White 
Collar 


Blue 
Collar 


Service 
Workers 


High 

(.90-1.30) 


Low 


. Lawyers 
.Librarians 


.Ad,  insurance, 
etc.  sales 
.Secretarial 
.Retail  sales  clerks 


.Engineering  technicians 
(below  .90)    .Health  technicians 
•School  teachers 
. Nurses 


.Farm  laborer 
.Cab  driver 
. Plumber 
•Carpenters 


.Attendants 


. Cleaning 
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In  other  words,  most  of  the  variation  in  blue  collar  and  service  categories 
is  eliminated  after  controlling  for  education,  with  no  such  groups  scoring 
less  than  about  .40  on  the  index  after  control.  Technicians,  school 
teachers  and  nurses  are  markedly  lower  than  other  professionals,  especially 
professionals  in  the  arts  and  humanities  and  social  sciences       and  college 
teachers  in  general.  Thus,  technicians  appear  more  similar  to  blue-collar 
workers  than  to  most  professionals  in  terms  of  their  arts  participation. 
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I)    DIFFERENCES  IN  ARTS  PARTICIPATION  BY  OTHER  BACKGROUND  FACTORS 

The  larger  Census. Bureau  Survey  regularly  collects  background  informa- 
tion from  respondents  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  Chapter  3  has  examined 
the  13  factors  that  seemed  most  relevant  to  arts  participation,  such  as 
education,  age,  family  composition,  etc..  In  this  chapter,  we  have  already 
examined  several  other  factors  (month  of  survey,  geography,  and  occult. ion 
in  mo~e  detail. 

This  section  examines  eight  additional  background  variables  in  the 
Census  Bureau  Survey  for  which  variation  in  arts  participation  can  be  exam- 
ined. Most  of  these  have  to  do  with  characteristics  of  the  dwelling  unit 
in  which  the  respondent  resides:  What  is  the  number  of  adults  living  in  the 
household7  Is  the  household  a  single-family  dwelling  unit  (house)  that 
stands  alone,  or  (if  not)  is  it  a  duplex,  row  house  or  part  of  an  apartment 
complex?    Is  it  a  mobile  home?    Is  it  being  rented  or  bought? 

Other  questions  ask  about  household  possessions  related  to  the  dwel- 
ling unit,  such  as  automobiles  or  telephones.  Information  is  also  avail- 
able on  the  size  of  the  municipal  unit  (not  the  larger  metropolitan  area) 
in  which  the  respondent  lives:  Do  the  boundaries  of  that  municipal  unit  in- 
clude over  a  million  people  or  less  than  200?  Most  SMSA  areas  included 
several  municipal  units  of  varying  sis?.  One  municipal  unit  (suburban 
areas)  ringing  a  city  may  have  upwards  of  100,000  people;  it  may  be  adja- 
cent to  a  second  municipal  unit  that  has  a  size  of  place  of  less  than  100 
people.    These  were  not  separated  in  the  SMSA  code  used  in  Chapter  3. 

Other  factors  include  whether  the  respondent  is  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  or  not,  or  whether  the  interview  was  conducted  over  the  phone  or  in 
person. 
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TABLE  4,9a:  Arcs  Participation  Indices  by  Other  Background  Factors 

Grand  Mean:  • 79 


Telephone  in  housing  unit 

Yes,  in  the  uni;.  ,82 

Yes,  outside  unit  ,75 

No  phone  connection  ,25 


Automobiles 

None  ,56 

One  ,78 

Two  .84 

Three  • ?5 

Four  or  more  ,77 

Housing  Units  in  Building 

One,  single-family  ,78 

Two  .77 

Three  • 68 

Four  . 75 

Five  to  nine  ,74 

Ten  or  more  1.12 

Mobile  home,  trailer  ,27 

Only  other  units  1.76 

Type  of  Dwelling  Unit 

House , ap t , flat  • 8 1 

..on-transient  hotel  1*13 
Perm  house,  trans  hotel  ,31 

Rooming  house  unit  .01 

Mobile  home,  trailer  :26 

Other  housing  unit  1.66 

Housing  Tenure 

Owner  ,79 

Renter  .79 

Other  . 68 

Type  of  Interview 

Personal  .77 

Telephone  . 88 

Armed  Forces  Member 

Yes  .98 

No  .84 

Not  ascertained  .53 


Relative 

Reference  person 
Spouse  of  ref  person 
Own  child 
Other  relative 
Nonrelative 

Number  of  Adults  Over 
18  Years  of  Age 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six  or  more 


Population 
Under  200 
200  to  499 
500  to  999 
1,000  to  1,499 
1,500  to  1,999 
2,000  to  2,499 
2,500  to  4,999 
5,000  to  9,999 
10,000  to  19,999 
20,000  to  24,999 
?.5,000  to  49,999 
50,000  to  99,999 
100,000  to  249,999 
250,000  to  499,999 
500,000  to  999,999 
1,000,000  or  more 
Unincorporated  area 


•  78 
.82 

•  68 

•  38 
1.21 


•  92 

•  80 

•  69 

•  72 

•  48 

•  41 


•  30 

•  78 

•  32 

•  35 

•  38 

•  52 

•  60 

•  80 

•  82 

•  70 
1-02 

•  94 

•  87 
1.10 

•  92 

•  89 

•  69 


• 


ERIC 
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Table  A.  9  examines  variation  in  the  index  of  participation  in  the 
seven  core  activities  in  Chapter  3  by  these  ten  factors,  both  before  ad- 
justment (Table  A. 9a)  and  after  adjustment  for  five  major  factors  (age, 
education,  ethnic-racial  group,  income  and  urbanicity)  in  Table  A. 9b.  The 
ad-irsted  figures  in  Table  A. 9b  reveal  the  following  patterns: 

Household  Type;  Arts  attendance  is  very  slightly  higher  overall  among 
residents  of  multiple  family  units  (mainly  apartments)  than  among 
residents  of  "detached  single  amily  units"  (i.e.,  houses)  or  mobile 
homes  than  in  multiple  family  units.  And  there  is  some  tendency  for 
overall  attendance  to  be  higher  in  progressively  larger  apartment 
buildings:  from  .79  in  two-unit  structures  to  .67  in  three-unit 
structures  to  .91  for  apartment  buildings  with  more  than  10  units. 
These  pattern  differences  in  Table  A. 9  once  again  hold  after  control 
for  age,  income,  education,  and  urban-rura?.  differences  between  house 
and  apartment  dwellers.  Such  a  systematic  and  regular  pattern  sug- 
gests a  role  that  attending  arts  performances  may  p^y  in  allowing 
residents  of  larger  apartments  to  "get  away"  from  their  more  uniform 
residences  to  attend  culture  in  more  spacious  surroundings.  (There 
are  too  few  respondents  living  in  transient  hotels,  rooming  houses, 
etc.  to  know  whether  living  in  these  types  of  facilities  relate  to 
participation  with  much  certainty). 

Household  Tenure:  Individuals  who  own  or  are  buying  their  homes  at- 
tend arts  events  at  about  the  same  rate  on  the  index  as  people  who 
rent.  This  difference  again  holds  after  control  for  income  and  type 
of  household. 

Automobile  Ownership:  Ownership  of  automobiles  appears  to  have  no 
direct  or  systematic  relation  to  attending  arts  performances,  after 
adjustment  for  other  factors. 

Telephone  Ownership:  Respondents  who  had  no  telephone  in  their  hous- 
ing unit  reported  a  lower  participation  rate  than  respondents  who  had 
a  telephone  in  their  housing  unit.  Thus,  telephone  ownership  seems  a 
more  important  factor  in  higher  arts  attendance  races  than  car  owner- 
ship. After  control  for  other  factors,  however,  this  difference  was 
reduced  to  less  than  a  10%  differential. 

Household  Size:  Respondents  living  in  households  with  more  adults 
(over  age  18)  report  lower  participation  than  those  with  fewer  adults 
in  the  household.  After  adjustment,  the  pattern  in  index  scores  is 
as  follows:  one  adult  only  (1.01),  two  to  four  adults  in  the  house- 
hold (roughly  .75),  five  adults  (.72)  and  six  adults  (.63).  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  having  more  adults  in  the  household  is  an  in- 
hibiting factor  in  arts  participation  other  things  being  equal. 
Similarly,  if  one  is  a  child  or  relative  in  a  housing  unit  one  is 
less  likely  to  be  an  arts  attender.  However,  if  one  is  a  non- 
relative    in  the  household,  one  is  more  likely  to  participate  in  arts 
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TABLE  4.9b:  MCA-Adjusted  Arts  Participation  Indices  by  Other  Background 
Factors* 


Grand  Mean:   . 79 


Telephone  in  housing  unit 
Yes,  in  the  unit 
Yes,  outside  unit 
No  phone  connection 


Automobiles 
None 
One 
Two 
Three 

Four  or  more 

Housing  Units  in  Building 
One,  single-family 
Two 
Three 
Four 

Five  to  nine 
Ten  or  more 
Mobile  home,  trailer 
Only  other  units 

Type  of  Dwelling  Unit 
House, apt, flat 
Non'transient  hotel 
Perm  house  trans  hotel 
Rooming  house  unit 
Mobile  home,  trailer 
Other  housing  unit 

housing  Tenure 
Owner 
Renter 
Other 

Type  of  Interview 
Personal 
Telephone 

Armed  Forces  Member 
Yes 
No 

Not  ascertained 


.79 
.74 
.74 


.79 
.82 
.78 
.80 
.74 


.77 
.79 
.67 
.74 
.70 
.91 
.75 
2.41 


.81 
1.01 

.41 
1.06 

.61 

.01 


.79 
.79 
.75 


.79 

,79 


.82 
.78 
.83 


Relative 

Reference  person 
Spouse  of  ref  person 
Own  child 
Other  relative 
Nonrelative 

Number  Over  18  Years 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 


Population 
Under  200 
200  to  499 
500  to  999 
1,000  to  1,499 
1,500  to  1,999 
2,000  to  2,499 
2,500  to  4,999 
5,000  to  9,999 
10,000  to  19,999 
20,000  to  24,999 
25,000  to  49,999 
50,000  to  99,999 
100,000  to  249,999 
250,000  to  499,999 
500,000  to  999,999 
1,000,000  or  more 
Unincorporated  area 


.74 
.89 
.69 
.68 
1.11 


1.01 
.75 
.75 
.73 
.72 
.63 


.57 
.86 
.60 
.57 
.78 
.76 
.76 
.85 
.79 
.70 
.96 
.76 
.71 
.86 
.73 
.78 
.79 


*  The  background  factors  are  age,  education,  ethnic-racial  group,  income, 
and  urbanicity. 
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events  —  perhaps  because  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  spend  time  in 
a  more  spacious  environment. 

Interview  Mode:  Respondents  interviewed  by  telephone  indicated  they 
attended  more  arts  performances  than  those  interviewed  in  person,  but 
this  difference  was  insignificant  after  control  for  other  factors. 
(People  interviewed  by  phone  were  also  not  at  home  during  the  times 
of  the  in-home  interview,  indicating  they  simply  were  more  likely  to 
be  away  from  home  for  other  activities  besides  the  arts;  this  is 
again  consistent  with  the  "more-more"  principle.) 

Place  Size;  In  general  the  larger  the  place,  the  greater  the  atten- 
dance rates,  going  from  an  index  score  of  .78  for  respondents  living 
in  communities  of  one  million  or  more  inhabitants  to  .57  for;  those 
(few)  respondents  who  lived  in  communities  of  less  than  200  inhabi- 
tants. However,  these  differences  are  not  large  a*  i  are  not  regular. 
It  is  important  to  note  once  again,  however,  that  place  size  refers 
to  the  local  municipal  area  and  not  to  the  metropolitan  hub  to  which 
it  may  te  attached.  In  other  words,  a  small  city  of  30,000 
residents  that  stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  a  rural  area  is  in  the 
same  category  as  a  suburb  of  30,000  which  is  part  of  a  large  city 
like  New  York  or  San  Francisco  (which  is  what  is  reflected  in  the  3- 
category  SMSA  variable  employed  in  the  Chapter  3  analysis). 

Armed  Forces:  After  control  fur  other  factors,  members  of  the  armed 
forces  are  slightly  more  likely  to  attend  arts  performances  than 
members  of  the  civilian  population. 

In  general,  then,  certain  of  these  "minority  groups"  of  individuals 
(non -relatives,  people  who  live  with  no  other  adults,  residents  of  very 
small  communities,  people  who  live  in  mobile  homes  or  other  unusual  domi- 
ciles) show  patterns  of  arts  participation  that  deviate  above  or  below  the 
average  participation  rates  for  other  individuals  in  SPA1 82,  and  these 
differences  deserve  further  explanation  and  analysis.  They  suggest  some 
potentially  important  theoretical  and  practical  factors  that  seem  to 
enhance  or  constrain  arts  attendance. 
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J)    HOUSEHOLD  PARTICIPATION  AND  INDIVIDUAL  PARTICIPATION    (SPA1 82  Data) 

One  unique  advantage  of  the  fact  that  SPA1 82  data  were  designed  to  be 
collected  from  all  members  of  the  household  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  to 
examine  the  extent  to  which  participation  by  one  househol  member  may  af- 
fect participation  by  another.  In  particulat  we  can  examine  the  extent  to 
which  married  people's  arts  participation  is  an  activity  that  is  done 
jointly  or  an  activity  done  individually.  In  this  section,  then,  we  exam- 
ine cross-cutting  information  from  different  respondents  in  the  household: 
if  one  spouse  in  the  household  says  that  s/he  attends  a  particular  arts 
performance,  does  the  other  spouse  say  that  s/he  p-'  -ticipates  when  asked 
the  same  participation  question. 

These  cross-tabulated  data  are  arrayed  in  Table  A. 10  for  the  SPA1 82 
data  by  whether  the  respondents  and  spouses  attended  the  same  type  of 
event.  In  the  case  of  attending  live  jazz  performances,  for  example,  it 
can  be  seen  in  the  first  column  of  Table  A. 10  that  56%  of  respondents  whose 
spouse  reported  attending  a  live  jazz  performance  also  independently  re- 
ported that  they  had  attended  a  live  jazz  performance  (not  necessarily  the 
same  live  jazz  performance).  In  contrast,  only  2%  of  respondents  whose 
spouse  reported  not  attending  a  jazz  performance  themselves  reported  at- 
tending such  a  performance;  the  rate  of  participation  for  those  with  no 
spouse,  on  the  other  hand,  was  13%,  or  four  percentage  points  higher  than 
the  average  and  11  points  higher  than  respondents  whose  spouses  did  not  at- 
tend. 

In  the  case  of  attending  classical  music  performances,  differences  of 
a  similar  magnitude  are  found:  63%  attendance  if  the  spouse  had  attended 
and  only  5%  if  not  a  58  percentage  point  dif f erenc  •  vs.  the  5^  point 
difference    for    jazz  performance*: .    For  opera  ^ttwiidance,  tu*  differential 
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is  55  points  (56%  vs.  1%)  and  for  attending  musical  theatre,  it  is  eve 
higher,  64  points  (71%  vs.  7%),  The  differential  remains  similarly  high 
for  non-musical  stage  plays  (62  points),  for  ballet  (49  points)  and  for  at- 
tending art  museums  (57  points).  It  is  not  as  high  for  the  final  core  arts 
activity,  reading  literature  (33  points; ;  nonetheless,  even  for  this  more 
"private"  arts  activity,  the  rate  of  reading  literature  is  almost  twice  as 
high  among  those  whose  spouses  also  read  (72%)  than  among  those  whose 
spouses  do  not  read  (39%). 

For  each  activity,  then,  if  one's  spouse  engages  in  the  activity,  the 
likelihood  is  greater  than  50%  that  the  respondent  will  also  participate. 
But  the  question  again  arises  about  how  much  these  differentials  are  a 
function  of  mutually  shared  characteristics  of  husbands  and  wives,  such  as 
income,  education  and  age. 

This  question  is  addressed  by  the  MCA  adjusted  results  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  Table  4.10.  It  can  be  seen  that  these  differentials  are  virtual- 
ly as  high  as  those  found  prior  to  MCA  adjustment.  The  largest  changes  in 
differentials  are  only  10  points  and  12  points  (for  attending  art  museums 
and  reading  literature,  respectively).  Compared  to  the  pre-post  MCA 
changes  in  other  predictors  (see  Chapters  5-10),  this  is  a  relatively  small 
change.  In  other  words,  the  factor  of  spouse's  arts  participation  is  a 
very  robust  predictor  of  a  person's  arts  participation.  E\en  after  control 
for  other  demographic  predictors,  if  one's  spouse  participates  in  an  art 
form:  the  chances  are  usually  over  50%  that  the  respondent  will  also  parti- 
cipate in  the  same  art  form. 

Table  4.10a  breaks  these  MCA  adjusted  relations  down  separately  for 
men  and  for  women,  by  husbands  and  by  wives.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  con- 
clusion about  the  importance  of  spouse  participation  continues  to  hold  for 
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TABLE  A. 10:    Differences  in  Arts  Participation  by  Spouse's  Participation 
(SPA' 82  Data) 


Classical 

Musical 

Stage 

Art 

Jazz 

Music 

Opera 

Theatre 

Play 

Ballet 

Museum 

Rea< 

97. 

13% 

3% 

19% 

12% 

4% 

22% 

56% 

UNADJUSTED 

Before  MCA  Adjustment 

Spouse  attended 

56% 

63% 

56% 

71% 

66% 

51% 

66% 

72% 

Spouse  did  not  attend 

2 

5 

7 

4 

2 

9 

39 

No  bpouse 

1  T 

1 A 

4 

1  Ci 

19 

13 

5 

li 

JO 

Differential 

54% 

58% 

55% 

64% 

62% 

49% 

57% 

33% 

ADJUSTED* 

After  MCA  Adjustment 

Spouse  attended 

55% 

56% 

56% 

65% 

60% 

49% 

58% 

65% 

Spouse  did  not  attend 

3 

6 

1 

8 

5 

2 

11 

44 

No  Spouse 

12 

15 

9 

20 

13 

5 

24 

56 

Differential 

52% 

50% 

55% 

.  57% 

55% 

47% 

47% 

21% 

*  Adjusted  for  the  respondent's  age,  education,  income  and  sex. 


Table  4.10a:    Differences  in  Arts  Participation  by  Spouse  Participation: 

Men  and  Women  Analyzed  Separately,  MCA-Adjusted  (SPA' 82  Data) 


Classical  Musical  Stage  Art 

Jazz      Music    Opera    Theatre    Play    Ballet  Museum 


Men 

Spouse  attended 
Spouse  did  not  attend 


Women 
Spouse  attended 
Spouse  did  not  attend 


9% 


56% 
4 


55 
4 


13% 


49% 
3 


64 
8 


3% 


50% 
1 


6°. 
1 


19% 


59% 
6 


71 
10 


12% 


55% 
4 


65 
6 


4% 


39% 
1 


68 
3 


22% 


54% 
9 


62 
12 
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both  men  and  for  women.  The  numbers  for  husbands  and  wives  need  not  be  the 
same  for  non-spouse  attendance  because  in  general  mere  wives  (women)  attend 
arts  events  than  do  husbands  (men),  and  therefore  they  could  attend  alone 
or  with  someone  besides  their  husbands.  For  that  reason,  the  differentials 
in  Table  4.10a,  while  showing  the  saine  phenomena  of  much  higher  attendance 
of  husbands  (and  wives)  whose  spouses  attend,  are  higher  for  women  than  for 
men. 

However,  women  also  report  higher  attendance  with  their  spouses  than 
do  men,  which  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  reporting.  This  may  mean 
that  more  women  report  participation  in  the  arts  than  do  men,  or  conversely 
that  men  report  less.  For  example,  64%  of  wives  whose  husbands  attend  live 
classical  music  performances  attend  classical  concerts  compared  to  only  an 
8%  rate  among  wives  whose  husbands  do  not  attend;  for  husbands,  the  respec- 
tive rates  are  lower  in  both  categories:  both  among  those  whose  wives  at- 
tend (49%)  and  those  whose  wives  do  not  attend  (3%).  The  same  is  found  for 
attending  opera,  musical  theatre,  stage  plays,  ballet,  and  art  museums;  it 
also  holds  for  reading. 

Nonetheless,  whatever  the  inconsistency  or  its  source,  participation 
is  far  higher  if  spouses  attend  than  if  not  for  both  husband  and  for  wives; 
and  the  difference  is  not  simply  a  result  of  higher  education,  income  or 
age  factors  among  wives  or  husbands. 
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Chapter  5 

OTHER  CULTURAL  AND  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES 


Specific  types  of  arts  participation  are  often  thought  to  reflect  a 
particular  type  of  life-style.  For  example,  it  is  easier  to  visualize  a 
"cultured"  opera  a.ttender  fixing  a  gourmet  meal  rather  than  fixing  an  auto- 
mobile carburetor.  If  such  stereotypes  have  any  basis  in  fact,  then  arts 
participation  constitutes  but  one  element  in  a  person's  overall  style  of 
life.  The  SPA* 82  study  included  a  series  of  questions  on  recreational  and 
leisure  time  activities,  other  than  participation  in  the  art  forms  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  3.  The  objectives  of  these  questions  were  (1)  to  compare 
the  rates  of  participation  in  these  other  leisure  activities  with  arts  par- 
ticipation and  (2)  to  classify  the  general  life-styles  of  each  respondent 
in  terms  of  responses  to  these  questions. 

This  chapter  examines  these  questions  and  the  tabulations  of  respon- 
dents1 answers  to  them,  aggregated  foT  the  months  in  which  they  were  in- 
cluded in  the  survey.  Further  analysis  *>f  this  information  will  address 
the  following  questions: 


1)  What  is  the  extent  of  the  public's  involvement  in  these 
various  recreational  activities?    The  percentage  of  the 
population  involved  in  each  recreational  activity  can  be 
estimated  from  the  distribution  of  responses  in  the  sample. 

2)  How  do  recreational  activities  differ  among  groups  with 
different  backgrounds?    For  example,  whai  population 
groups  are  most  likely  to  be  involved  in  production  work 
for  plays,  what  groups  are  likely  to  be  involved  in 
gardening,  etc.? 

3)  What  are  the  most  important  factors  in  explaining  differ- 
ences in  recreational  avtivities?    If  respondents  from 
households  with  higher  incomes  are  more  likely  to  visit 
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arts  and  crafts  fairs,  for  example,  is  this  tendency 
attributable  to  income  differences,  or  to  the  impact  of 
other  associated  factors  such  as  education? 

4)  Do  recreational  activities  form  clusters  in  terms  of  an 
overall  "life-style"  of  activity  combinations?  Is  a 
person  who  pursues  one  type  of  activity  (e.g.,  camping) 
more  or  less  likely  to  pursue  a  second  activity  (e.g., 
movie-going  and  jogging)? 

5)  How  does  involvement  in  recreational  activities  differ 

by  background  factors?  What  are  the  social  characteristics 
of  people  who  tend  to  be  more  fully  engaged  in  cultural, 
intellectual  or  aesthetic  activities,  as  opposed  to  those 
involved  in  various  home-based  activities? 

6)  How  do  various  life-styles  incorporate  participation  in  the 
arts?    Are  certain  recreational  activities  associated  with 
arts  participation,  or  does  involvement  in  particular  sets 
of  recreational  activities  increase  or  decrease  the  likeli- 
hood of  participation  in  the  arts? 

A)    RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITY  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 


In  addition  to  the  10  core  questions  on  arts  participation  discussed 
in  Chapter  3,  respondents  in  certain  months  of  the  survey  were  asked  wheth- 
er or  not  they  were  active  in  a  variety  of  general  leisure  activities. 
These  questions  were  all  framed  in  terms  of  any  involvement  during  the  pre- 
vious 12  months.  One  set  of  14  questions  (questions  23a-23n  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  March  survey)  included  a  wide  range  of  general  recreational 
act ivities: 

-  Attendance  at  movies,  sports  events, 
zoos  or  gardens,  amusement  parks 

-  Hobbies:  games  (card,  electronic),  collecting 
(e.g.,  stamps),  preparing  special  meals, 
gardening 

-  Physical  activities:  exercise,  sports,  or 
outdoor  recreation  (e.g.,  camping) 

-  Reading    (includes  more  general  reading  than  reading  of 
literature  which  is  one  of  the  core  questions  in  Chapter  3) 

-  Volunteer  work 

-  Home  or  vehicle  repair 

A  second  set  of  12  questions  (questions  24-35  asked  in  the  May  survey)  con- 


TABLE  5.1:  Numbers  of  Respondents  Reporting  Participation 
(N«229A)  in  Recreation  Life-Style  Activities  (N«237A) 


RECREATION  LIFESTYLE 

OTHER  PARTICIPATION 

23s.  During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,  did  YOU  90  out  to  the 
movies? 

oDNo  950 

iOycs          13*4  NA-0 

24*  Punwg thS  LAST  «•  mUNina,  do  you  viirt  *  icunci 
•nusaum,  nstural  history  musaum,  ar  tha  liks? 

eONo  1799 

,DYtt        333  »A-20 

k)<  Did  you  90  to  eny  eporte  t»inU  at  ell?  Include  both 
Prof essionsl  and  •metiur  sports  evente,  rr^erdloee  of 
Whether  an  admission  1 00  wae  cLerged. 

oDNo  1176 
iDYtf  1112 

25.  (During  tha  LAST  12  MONTHS,!  Did  you  visit  an  historic 
perk  ar  monument,  or  tour  buildings,  or  neighborhoods 
ter  their  historic  or  design  velue? 

eONo  1490 

tDVes         661  NA-23 

«.  Did  you  visit  0  too,  arboretum,  or  bot»n4col  garden? 

oGNo  1589 

tOYts          700  *A-5 

26.  {During  tha  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  read,  or  listen 
to  a  reeding,  of  poatry? 

oDho  1893 

tDVes         *»52  NA-29 

d.  Did  yOU  PlSV  Card  tlmit               limn  aUttrnnlr 

femes,  plnball,  or  any  otn.ir  similar  gemea? 
oDNo  807 

•  □Vt»         HS5  NA-2 

27.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  vieit  en  art  or 
creft  f eir  or  f  astfval ? 

oDNo  1394 

tD  Yes         955  NA-25 

a .  During  lha  LAST  12  MONTHS,  did  you  90  to  tn  amuse- 
ment or  theme  park,  a  carnival,  or  a  almilar  placa  of 
Onterteinmont? 

0ON0  1287 

1 □  Yes         1006  NA-1 

26.  iDunng  the  LAST  12  MONTHS.)  Did  you  teke  leeeons  or 
o dots  m  llteretwra.  croot've  writing,  ert,  photogrephy. 
cref*  arte,  ballet,  music,  or  the  Ilka? 

*ONo  2102 

i  □  Yes         250  KA-22 

f  .  Did  yOU  lOO.  lift  walflhte.  walk  or  Mrtlf        m  Ln 

ethsr  axarclse  program? 

oDNo  1007 

tDVtf         128A  MA-3 

29.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  work  with 
pottery,  ceramics,  fewetry.  Or  do  any  eotherwork, 
snetthvork,  or  almilar  crafts? 

oDNo  2081 

tDVes         270  NA-23 

9.  Did  you  paftlclpata  In  any  oporta  ecthrtty,  ouch  as  aottbtH, 
tsesketbell,  goM,  bawling,  aklmg ,  tennis,  or  tha  Mia? 

©□No  1377 

t  □  Yts           917  KA-0 

30.  During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,  did  you  do  eny  weaving, 
crocheting,  southing,  needlepoint,  f /Owing,  or  elmlter 
crafts? 

oDNo  1660 

i  □  Yes          691  NA-23 

h.  Did  vou  do  any  camping,  hiking,  canoeing,  or  any  othar 
elmtlsr  outdoor  activity? 

oDNo  JA69 

**  Q  Y«s          823  NA»4. 

31.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS.)  Did  you  do  any  work  in 
aejweical  or  non-musical  pley,  on  opare,  or  a  ballet 

■wwSuetian?  ftvatltifla  wnrkina  aw  llahte           rmtum ■  ■ 

pTWWIWtll      W^W.VWB)  PJVf  Hilly            llyniPi  Mil,  VVIlUlTlllf 

promotion,  otc,  but  not  performing. 
oDNo  2256 

tO  Yas          96  *A"22 

1.  During  tha  LAST  12  MONTHS,  did  you  road  hooka  ar 
megezinee? 

oDNo  326 

iDYtj         1968        HA- 17 

32.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  do  eny  work  in  e 
fsmOf  cleeslcol  music  performs  nee?  Include  working  on 
lights,  aete,  promotion,  ate,  but  not  performing. 

oDNo  2328 

tO  Ye*           16  NA«30 

J.  Did  you  do  voluntas r  or  charity  work? 
0ON0  1605 

1  □  Yes          681  NA»5 

k,  Did  you  work  on  0  collection  auch  aa  etemps,  come, 
Ohetls,  or  tha  Ilka? 

cGNo  l9Af 

1  □  Yes          34G  NA»6 

33.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  wcrk  on  eny 
creative  writings  euch  ae  etor«es,  poems,  pleys,  end 
the  Rks?  Eeclude  any  writing  dona  ee  pert  of  e  course 
requirement. 

oDNo  2205 

tD  Yes          1^6  NA-23 

1.  Did  you  preporc  spaclsl  gourmet  mutli  for  the  nieesuro 

of  doing  H7 

oQno  1610 

1 0  Yat           68}  RA-3 

34.  iOttm^  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  meke 
photogrephe,  movies,  or  video  tepee  es  an  artistic 
octhrhy? 

©□No  2111 

tD  Yes          238  NA-25 

m.  Did  you  meke  rapairt  or  improvements  on  your  own 
home  or  motor  vehicles? 

oDNo  966 

1 G  Yes         132:  NA*4 

35.  (Durmg  tha  LAST  1 2  MONTHS.)  Did  you  do  any 
painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  or  Printmeklng 
activities? 

cDNo  2137 

«□                215  KA*22 

fi.  Did  you  work  with  indoor  plants  or  do  »ny  gardening  for 
plaasura? 

0GN0  1012 

iOYh  NA-2 
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cern  more  cultural  activities:  visits  to  non-art  museums  and  historic 
sites,  as  well  as  various  arts  and  crafts  activities: 

-  Visit  to  a  (nor.-art)  museum*  to  a  historir  site,  or 
to  an  arts  or  crafts  fair 

-  Read  or  listen  to  poetry 

-  Lessons  in  the  arts 

•  Craft  activities  (including  jewelry  and  sewing) 

-  Artistic  activities  (including  photography) 

-  Nonperf orming  work  for  live  arts  performances 

-  Creative  writing 

The  exact  wording  of  these  recreational  activity  questions  can  be  examined 
in  Tible  5.1. 

Table  5.1  also  shows  the  number  of  survey  respondents  who  reported 
participating  in  each  of  these  recreational  activities.  For  instance,  of 
the  2,294  respondents  questioned  in  the  March  survey,  1,344  said  they  had 
gone  to  a  movie,  while  950  said  they  had  not.  The  remaining  11  respondents 
did  not  give  codeabi  responses. 

Note  that  the  size  of  the  sample  is  different  (n=2374)  for  the  second 
set  of  questions  (24-35)  which  were  asked  in  the  May  SPA 1 85  survey.  Thus, 
555  of  these  May  respondents  said  they  went  to  a  science  or  history  museum, 
while  1,799  said  they  had  not  and  20  gave  no  answer. 
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B)    POPULATION  ESTIMATES  OF  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

After  weighting  to  ensure  proportionate  representation  in  the  sample 
by  age,  sex  and  race,  the  responses  shown  in  Table  5.1  can  be  generalized 
to  produce  population  estimates.  These  estimates,  expressed  in  terms  of 
percentages  and  numbers,  are  found  in  Table  5.2.  These  estimates  represent 
the  proportion  of  the  U.S.  adult  population  involved  in  various  recreation- 
al activities. 

As  shown  in  the  first  column  of  Table  5.2,  the  levels  of  participation 
vary  greatly  for  different  recreational  activities.  A  majority  participate 
in  certain  activities  such  as  movies,  while  only  a  small  percentage  parti- 
cipate in  other  arts-related  activities  such  as  creative  writing.  The 
highest  levels  of  participation  (approximately  60-80%)  were  found  for  read- 
ing books  and  magazines,  playing  games,  going  to  the  movies,  exercising, 
gardening,  and  making  home  or  vehicle  repairs.  About  half  of  the  respon- 
dents reported  attending  a  sports  event  or  going  to  an  amusement  park. 
Roughly  30  to  40%  claimed  to  have  played  sports,  prepared  a  gourmet  meal, 
visited  an  art  or  crafts  fair,  ej gaged  in  an  outdoor  activity  (e.g.,  hik- 
ing), visited  historic  sites,  done  volunteer  work  or  visited  a  zoo. 
Between  20  and  30%  of  respondents  reported  visiting  a  non-art  museum,  or 
engaging  in  needle  crafts;  about  10  to  20%  said  that  they  worked  on  collec- 
tions, read  poetry,  engaged  in  crafts  such  as  pottery,  took  art  lessons  or 
classes  or  made  photographs  or  movies.  Finally,  less  than  10%  of  the 
respondents  reported  being  involved  in  creative  writing,  painting,  drawing, 
sculpture  or  printmaking  or  working  in  a  nonperformance  capacity  for  an 
arts  event. 

The  distribution  of  responses  in  the  sample--af ter  slight  population 
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weighting  for  age,  sex  and  race--can  be  generalized  to  provide  population 
estimates  of  the  number  of  Americans  involved  in  each  activity.  These  es- 
timates are  presented  in  the  second  column  of  Table  5.2.  The  estimate  of 
101  mill  ion  Americans  attending  movies,  for  example,  was  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  weighted  percentage  estimate  of  59%  by  the  1985  population  esti- 
mate of  170.6  million  adults. 


# 
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TABLE  5.2a:    Adult  Participation  in  Various  Recreational  Activities  in  the 
Past  12  Months:    Weighted  Percentage  and  Population  Estimates 


Population 

Genera?  Recreation  Activities  (March  survey) 

Percentage 

Estimate 

Q23a) 

(in  millions) 

Attend  movies 

59% 

101 

b) 

Attend  sports  events 

50 

84 

c) 

Visit  zoo 

31 

52 

d) 

Play  games 

66 

112 

e) 

Visit  amusement  park 

45 

76 

f) 

Exercise 

57 

97 

g) 

Play  sports 

41 

70 

h) 

Outdoor  activities 

37 

64 

0 

Read  boohs,  magazines 

oo 

140 

j) 

Volunteer  work 

51 

k) 

ColJ  acting 

Id 

Zo 

1) 

Prepare  gourmet  meals 

51 

m) 

Repair  home,  car 

DO 

n) 

Gardening 

„ - 
DD 

y*» 

Arts-Related  Activities    (May  survey) 

',24 

Visit  non-art  museum 

LD 

25 

Visit  historic  sites 

JO 

0  1 

26 

Read  poetry 

iy 

JZ 

27 

Visit  arts/crafts  fair 

Aft 

C.O 

Do 

28 

Take  art  classes 

i  n 

i  7 

29 

Craft  activities:  pottery,  ceramics 

11 

19 

jewelry,  etc. 

30 

Needle  crafts 

28 

48 

31 

Backstage  theatre  help:  play,  musical, 

4 

7 

opera,  ballet 

32 

Backstage  nusic  concert  help 

1 

1 

33 

Creative  writing 

6 

11 

34 

Artistic  photogi-aphy,  video 

10 

17 

35 

fainting,  drawing,  sculpture,  printmaking 

9 

15 
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C)  BACKGROUND  LIFFERENCES  IN  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

People  with  different  usmographic  r<  teristics  tend  to  engage  in 
different  recreational  and  leisure  tiue  activities.  Tables  5.3a  (for  gen- 
eral recreation)  and  5,3b  (for  more  cultural  activities)  present  the  rates 
of  participation  in  each  recreational  activity  for  different  sub-groups. 
These  rates  are  presented  in  terms  of  percent  participation  for  each  group 
in  the  sample. 

Thus,  almost  60%  of  the  population  went  to  a  movie  in  the  last  year. 
But  for  those  in  households  earning  under  $5,.")0,  only  34%  had  gene  to  a 
movie ,  a  rate  considerably  below  the  national  average  for  movie  attendance. 
In  contrast,  in  households  earning  $50,000  or  more,  some  80%  had  gone  to  a 
movie,  which  is  considerably  above  the  average. 

Tables  5.4a  and  5.4b  present  these  data  for  these  same  groups  after 
adjustment  for  the  impact  of  the  other  demographic  factors  listed  in  the 
table.  In  this  case*  a  comparison  of  income  categories  shows  an  estimated 
48%  of  those  in  households  earning  under  $5,000,  and  65%  in  the  $50,000  and 
ever  group  attending  a  movie  after  the  impact  of  other  associated  vari- 
ables is  statistically  adjusted.  Thus,  a'  least  part  of  the  original 
difference  of  46  percentage  points  (80%  -  34%)  between  the  low  and  high  in- 
come groups  can  be  attributed  to  ^actors  other  than  income  (such  as  educa- 
tion), since  the  after  adjustment  difference  between  high  and  low  income 
categories  is  only  17  percentage  points  (in  Table  5.4a). 

This  is  the  basic  approach  taken  in  the  analysis  in  Tables  5.3  and 
5.4.  It  begins  with  a  brief  description  or  the  relation  of  various  demo- 
graphic factors  on  each  recreational  activity  before  adjustment;  it  then  is 

shown  after  adjustment  for  other  backgr  und  variables.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  the  trends  after  adjustment  remain  largely  unchanged. 

3-1 
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1.  General  Recreation  Activit  ies    ( Tables  5.3a  and  5.4a) 
Attending  Movies 

» 

Age  is  strongly  related  to  movie  attendance,  with  younger  adults  being 
much  wore  likely  to  attend  than  older  individuals.  Those  of  higher  income, 
occupational  and  educational  levels  are  also  more  likely  to  attend,  but 
half  or  more  the  variation  for  all  three  variables  can  be  attributable  to 
other  factors;  occupational  differences  are  particularly  affected. 
Residents  of  urban  and  suburban  areas  are  more  likely  than  rural  residents 
to  go  the  movies,  although  much  of  this  difference  disappears  when  other 
factors  are  controlled  (in  Table  5.4a).  Blacks  tend  to  attend  movies  less 
than  whites. 

Attending  Sports  Events 

Younger  respondents  are  also  much  more  likely  to  attend  sports  events. 
People  with  higher  levels  of  income  or  education  attend  at  higher  than 
average  rates,  but  these  relationships  are  again  weakened  considerably  when 
other  factors  are  controlled.  Non-whites  are  notably  below  average  in  at- 
tending sports  events,  particularly  for  those  of  "other11  races.  Females 
are  also  less  likely  than  average  to  attend  sports  events. 

Visiting  Zoos,  Arboretums,  or  Botanical  Gardens 

Here,  younger  people  ar~,  generally  more  likely  to  participate  in 
visiting  zoos,  arboretums  or  botanical  gardens.  Higher  status  people  visit 
more,  but  much  of  the  variation  in  occupation  and  income  seems  due  to  the 
impact  of  education  and  other  factors.  Blacks  visit  less  than  the  average, 
with  "other"  racial  groups  being  much  more  likely  than  the  average  to  visit 
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such  places.  Suburban  and  rural  residents  are  less  likely  than  urban 
residents  to  visit.  People  with  children  are  somewhat  more  likely  to 
visit,  even  after  adjustment  for  other  factors. 


Playing  games  such  as  cards  or  pinball  is  strongly  related  to  age 
with  younger  people  being  much  more  likely  participate.  Those  with 
higher  levels  of  education,  occupation  or  income  are  also  more  likely  to 
participate,  but  much  of  this  variation  is  due  to  other  factors.  Suburban 
residents  are  more  likely  to  play  these  games  than  urban  or  rural 
residents,  but  not  much  so  after  control.  Blacks  and  other  non-whites  play 
such  games  less  than  average. 


Visits  to  an  amusement  or  theme  park,  a  carnival,  or  similar  places 
are  more  common  among  younger  age  groups.  These  visits  also  tend  to  be 
more  likely  among  those  with  higher  levels  of  income,  occupation  or  educa- 
tion* Much  of  the  variation  for  education,  occupation  and  income  is  attri- 
butable to  the  influence  of  other  factors.  People  with  children  are  more 
likely  than  those  without  children  to  go  to  such  places  of  amusement,  but 
this  is  reduced  somewhat  after  adjustment  for  other  factors.  Even  after 
adjustment  for  the  impact  of  other  factors,  blacks  and  members  of  "other11 
racial  groups  are  less  ?ikely  to  visit  such  places  of  entertainment  than 
are  white  people. 

Exercising 

People  with  higher  levels  of  income  and  education  are  more    likely  to 


Playing  Games 


Visiting  Amusement  Parks  or  Carnivals 
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Participation  JUtes  for  General  tecreationel  activities  by  Background  Factors 


.rand  Mean: 
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exercise,  as  are  younger  people  and  professionals.  Non-whites  are  less 
likely  to  exercise  than  are  whites.  Men  are  slightly  more  likely  to  exer- 
cise than  are  women,  but  this  difference  disappears  after  other  background 
factors  (such  as  income  and  education)  are  taken  into  account. 

Playing  Sports 

IiYvdveraent  in  sports  tends  to  be  more  pronounced  among  young  people. 
In  addition,  those  with  higher  educational  levels  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
those  with  higher  income  levels  and  professionals -managers  are  more  likely 
to  be  active  in  sports,  as  are  students  (less  so  after  controls).  Blacks 
and  "other"  non-whites  are  less  likely  to  participate.  Females  are  also 
less  likely  than  males  to  participate  in  sports  activities,  and  this 
difference  is  not  affected  after  adjustment  for  other  factors. 

Outdoor  Activities 

Also,  young  people  are  much  more  likely  to  engage  in  outdoor  activi- 
ties such  as  camping,  hiking,  or  boating ♦  The  likelihood  of  participation 
in  outdoor  activities  rises  with  income  except  for  the  highest  income 
bracket  (perhaps  reflecting  the  older  average  age  in  ...lis  category),  but 
these  differences  by  income  are  mostlv  attributable  to  ether  factors « 
Blacks  are  notably  less  likely  than  the  average  to  participate  in  outdoor 
activities,  and  women  are  also  less  likely  than  average  to  participate. 
While  those  with  higher  levels  of  education  and  professionals  are  more 
likely  to  engage  in  outdoor  activities,  much  of  this  variation  is  due  to 
other  factors. 
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TA1U    5.4a:    MCA-adJuatad    Participation    Jtatas    for    Gtnaral  Mcrutioiul  Activitiaa    by  Background  ftctort 
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Reading  Books  or  Magazines 
It  comes  as  little  surprise  that  reading  books  and  magazines  is  most 
strongly  related  to  higher  levels  of  education.  These  general  types  of 
reading  are  almost  universal  among  professionals-managers  and  those  earning 
higher  incomes;  however,  these  differences  decrease  when  other  variables 
are  taken  into  account.  To  a  slight  degree,  women  are  more  likely  to  read 
than  men.  Blacks  and  "other"  non-whites  are  somewhat  less  likely  than 
average  to  read  books  and  magazines. 

Volunteer  Work 

Higher  levels  of  education  are  associated  with  participation  in 
volunteer  or  charity  work.  Volunteer  work  also  rises  with  income  and  occu- 
pational levels,  but  this  is  due  largely  to  related  factors  such  as  educa- 
tion. In  the  unadjusted  data,  the  likelihood  of  doing  volunteer  work  in- 
creases with  age  until  35-44,  and  then  declines.  However,  in  the  adjusted 
figures,  the  likelihood  is  higher  among  older  groups  through  the  65-74 
group.  Blacks  and  "other"  racial  groups  are  less  likely  to  do  volunteer 
work.  Women  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  participate  in  volunteer  activi- 
ties than  are  men  and  this  relation  persists  after  adjustment  for  other 
factors. 

Collecting 

Collectors  tend  to  be  better  educated  and  somewhat  younger  than  aver- 
age, even  after  control  for  other  factors.  Blacks  are  particularly  unlike- 
ly to  be  collectors. 

Preparing  Gourmet  Meals 

People  with  college  degrees  and  those  earning    $50,000    and    more  are 
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markedly  more  likely  than  average  to  prepare  gourmet  meals.  Women  are  also 
noticeably  more  likely  than  average  to  engage  in  gourmet  cooking. 

Repairing  Home  or  Vehicle 

In  general,  those  who  are  younger  (less  so  in  the  18-24  age  group) 
and/ or  better  educated  are  more  likely  to  do  home  or  vehicle  repairs, 
Ma.les  and  those  in  higher  income  brackets  are  also  more  likely  than  average 
to  make  such  repairs.  However,  much  of  the  income  and  educational  differ- 
ences in  making  such  repairs  are  attributable  to  the  effects  of  other  fac- 
tors. Blacks  and  "other"  non-whitej  are  less  likely  to  do  such  repairs 
than  are  whites. 


Gardening 

Women  arc;  considerably  more  likely  than  men  to  garden.  Those  with 
higher  levels  of  income  and  education  are  also  more  likely  to  do  indoor  or 
outdoor  gardening,  less  so  after  controls.  Gardening  activities  are  less 
common  among  those  aged  18-24,  blacks  and  "other"  non-whites. 

1-  Arts-Related  Recreational  Activities  (Tables  5.3b  and  5.4b) 

Visiting  Non-Art  Museums 

Those  with  higher  educational,  occupational  and  income  levels  are  more 
likely  to  visit  science  and  natural  history  museums.  Those  aged  18-44  are 
most  likely  to  attend  (after  multivariate  controls),  with  attendance  gen- 
erally decreasing  with  age  among  those  over  45  years  of  age.  Whites  are 
more  likely  to  visit  these  museums  than  blacks  or  "other"  racial  groups. 
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Visiting  Historic  Sites 
Similarly,  those  with  higher  incomes,  those    in    professional  occupa- 
tions,   those    with    higher  educational  levels,  and  whites  have  higher  than 
average  attendance  rates  at  historic  sites.    No  marked    differences  across 
age  groups  are  found  after  other  factors  (like  education)  are  controlled. 

Reading  Poetry 

Listening  to  or  reading  poetry  is  more  common  among  those  with  higher 
educational  levels,  professionals  and  students.  It  also  tends  to  be  more 
common  among  those  with  higher  incomes,  but  not  after  control  for  other 
factors.    Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  listen  to  or  read  poetry. 

Visiting  Arts/Crafts  Fairs 

Attendance  of  arts  or  craft  fairs  is  more  common  among  those  with 
higher  incomes  and  with  more  education,  and  among  professionals,  those  aged 
25-44,  whites,  and  females.  Other  factors,  however,  account  for  some  of 
the  differences  in  attendance  by  income  or  age. 

Taking  Classes  in  the  Arts 

Young  adults  (particularly  students),  professionals  and  the  college 
educated  (but  without  a  graduate  degree)  at  generally  more  likely  to  have 
taken  lessons  or  classes  in  literature,  creative  writing,  art,  photography, 
craft  arts,  ballet,  music,  and  the  like.  Here  income  and  racial  differ- 
ences are  relatively  small.  Women  and  part-time  workers  are  also  more 
likely  than  average  to  take  these  classes. 

Craft  Activities 

The  better  educated,  those  under  55,  part-time  workers  and  whites  are 
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5.3b:    Participation  Rates  for  Cultural  Activities  by  Background  factors 


Grand  Neer.: 

Incog*: 
Under  $5, COO 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  •  $9,999 
$20,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  over 
Not  aacartainad 

SMS  A: 
Cant  city  of  SHSA 
SMSA,  not  cant  city 
Not  In  SHSA 

Aft: 

18-24 
25-34 
35-4* 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Raca: 

White 
Black 

Other 

Sax: 
Male 
Female 
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de  school 
High  school 
ifh  school  graduate 
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Harital  Status: 
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Divorced 
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Never  Harried 

Work  Hours: 
None 
1  to  29 
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more  likely  to  have  engaged  in  crafts  such  as  pottery,  ceramics,  jewelry, 
leather,  metal  or  similar  materials.  Again,  income  differences  are  minimal 
after  control,  and  the  same  tends  to  be  true  for  occupational  differences. 

Needle  Crafts 

These  are  activities  predominantly  engaged  in  by  women,  and  participa- 
tion in  weaving,  crocheting,  quilting,  needlepoint,  sewing  or  similar 
crafts  cut  fairly  evenly  across  education,  income,  race,  occupation,  urban- 
icity  and  age  categories,  particularly  after  MCA  control. 

Backstage  Theatta  Help;  Play,  Musical,  Opera,  Ballet 

College  graduates,  students  and  professionals  are  more  likely  to  have 
done  nonper forming  "backstage"  production  work  for  a  play,  musical,  opera 
or  ballet. 

Backstage  Music  Concert  Help 

Younger  adults,  professionals  and  those  with  post-graduate  education 
are  also  more  likely  to  have  done  nonperforming  production  work  for  a  jazz 
or  classical  music  performance. 

Creative  Writing 

Young  adults,  students,  professionals  and  those  with  at  least  some 
college  education  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  creative  writing •  To  a 
lesser  extent,  women  and  white  people  are  also  more  likely  than  the  average 
to  pursue  creative  writing. 
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Table  5.4b:    HCA-Adjusted  Participation  Rates  for  Cultural  Activities  by  icci ground  Factors 


Grand  Haen: 

XneoM : 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $2^,999 
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$50,000  and  over 
Not  aacartainad 

SHSA: 
Cant  city  of  SHSA 
SHSA.  not  cant  city 
Not  in  SHSA 

Age. 
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Two*  Under  6 
One  6-11 t  Two*  Under  6 
Two*  6-11,  Two*  Under  6 
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Artistic  Photography,  Video 


Younger  and  middle-aged  groups  (18-54),  professionals  and  people  with 
higher  levels  of  education  and  income  are  more  likely  than  the  average  to 
engage  in  making  photographs,  movies  or  videotapes.  The  education  factor 
remains  the  strongest  general  determinant  after  control  for  other  factors. 


Younger  people  (aged  18-34),  students,  women,  whites,  professionals, 
part-time  workers  and  those  with  at  least  some  college  education  are  more 
likely  than  the  average  to  engage  in  painting,  drawing,  sculpture  or 
printmaking  activities. 

In  sum,  respondents  with  certain  background  characteristics  are  no- 
ticeably more  likely  to  engage  in  each  of  these  recreational  activities. 
The  background  characteristics  of  groups  with  higher  participation  rates 
are  often  the  same  for  each  activity;  higher  education  (including  stu- 
dents), relatively  younger  age,  white,  professional  and  more  affluent. 
Nevertheless,  these  characteristics  are  not  always  the  best  predictors  or 
explanatory  factors,  and  their  influence  varies  across  activities.  Income, 
in  particular,  often  does  not  work  well  as  an  explanatory  factor,  probably 
because  of  its  close  association  with  education,  much  as  noted  in  our  de- 
tailed MCA  example  described  in  Chapter  2. 


Painting,  Drawing,  Sculpture,  Printmaking 
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D)    DIMENSIONS  AND  CLUSTERS  OF    LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES 

As  already  noted,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  SPA  was  to  identify  how 
recreational  and  leisure  time  activities  clustered  into  particular  pat- 
terns. The  manner  in  which  the  more  cultural  of  these  activities  formed 
into  clusters  was  of  particular  interest,  A  factor  analysis,  therefore, 
was  performed  on  all  26  of  the  items  in  Table  5,2a  based  on  the  November 
and  December  SPA1 82  data. 

The  result  of  this  factor  analysis  was  the  identification  of  five 
separate  dimensions  of  recreational  activity.  However,  four  of  these  di- 
mensions were  "weak",  in  the  sense  that  the  factor  loadings  that  identified 
them  were  in  the  .3  to  .5  or  "low"  range  for  such  loadings,  or  that  only 
two  to  four  activities  were  identified  on  each.  Moreover,  the  main  result 
from  this  analysis  was  that  all  the  activities  were  related  positively  to 
each  other,  and  that  one  "general  activity"  factor  seemed  a  more  apt 
descriptor  of  the  data  than  the  five  dimensions  that  emerged  from  the 
analysis. 

Nonetheless,  the  structure  of  the  five  separate  dimensions  is  shown  in 
Table  5.5.  The  first  dimension  in  Table  5.5  included  going  to  the  movies, 
attending  sports  events,  playing  games,  visiting  amusement  parks,  exercise 
(or  other  exercise  programs),  engaging  in  sports  activities,  outdoor  ac- 
tivities, reading  books,  improving  or  repairing  the  home  or  vehicles,  and 
(to  a  lesser  extent)  visiting  a  zoo  or  historical  site,  or  an  arts/crafts 
fair.  This  cluster  represents  a  life-style  organized  primarily  around 
away-f rom-home  activities,  many  involving  considerable  physical  exertion, 
such  as  sports  and  exercise. 

The    second    dimension      in      Table      5.5      is      one      that  includes 
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painting/drawing/sculpting/prxntmaking,  lessons  in  the  arts,  creative  writ- 
ing, and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  craft  activities,  listening  to  poetry,  and 
making  artistic  photographs/movies/videotapes.  This  dimension,  then,  clus- 
ters activity  directly  involving  more  creative  arts  and  crafts, 

'Tie  third  dimension  comprises  needle  crafts,  gardening,  weaving  (and 
similar  needle  crafts),  preparing  gourmet  meals,  and  (to  a  lesser  extent) 
visiting  arts  and  crafts  fairs.  This  cluster  reflects  involvement  in 
creative  domestic  activities  which  are  often  considered  as  traditionally 
feminine  pursuits.  Similarly,  these  activities  were  generally  engaged  in 
more  ofteu  by  females  in  both  SPA f 82  and  SPA' 85. 

The  fourth  dimension  clusters  visiting  science  and  history  museums, 
historic  sites,  zoos  or  arboretums,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  arts  and 
crafts  fairs.  In  contrast  to  the  first  cluster,  this  group  of  away-from- 
home  activities  is  organized  around  more  intellectual  and  aesthetic  ?,;pre- 
ciation,  rather  than  physically  active  activities  away  from  the  home.  It 
also  differs  from  the  emphasis  on  the  creative  and  productive  arts-crafts 
activities  in  the  second  and  third  clusters. 

A  fifth  dimension  somewhat  loosely  groups  "backstage11  production  work 
—  both  for  plays,  musicals,  operas,  and  ballets,  and  for  jazz  or  classical 
music  performances.  It  suggests  that  people  who  have  the  interests  and 
skills  to  perform  such  support  activities  for  one  type  of  performance  are 
more  likely  to  be  interested  in  (or  recruited  for)  similar  work  for  other 
kinds  of  performances. 

Thus,  factor  analysis  suggests  five  separate  groupings  of  recreational 
activities  and  leisure  time  activities.  The  first  cluster  largely  excludes 
arts  and  crafts  activities,  except  for  a  somewhat  weak  association  with  at- 
tending   arts  and  crafts  fairs.    The  fourth  cluster  has  a  stronger  associa- 
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TABLE  5.5:  Dimensions  of  Recreational  Activities:  Varimax  Rotated 
Factor  Matrix    (SPA1 82  Data) 


Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

Factor  4 

Factor 

(Away- from- 

(Creative 

(Visual 

home) 

Arts) 

/Domestic) 

Appreciation) 

(Backst. 

General  Description 

• 

1 1UV  x  c 

*  587 

.148 

.064 

.167 

.015 

Sports  events 

*.566 

.092 

.010 

.136 

.069 

Zoo 

*.328 

.139 

.159 

*.439 

.023 

Games 

*.607 

1  fiA 

1  A  A 
♦  1*4*4 

no  ^ 

.  Ul  1 

Amusement  Park 

*.5in 

.062 

.137 

.152 

.063 

Exercise 

*.50V 

.204 

.131 

.083 

.059 

Play  Sports 

*.624 

.161 

-.073 

.091 

.050 

Outdoor  activities 

*.446 

.141 

.055 

.182 

-.004 

Volunteer  work 

.171 

.137 

.240 

.226 

.168 

Books,  magazines 

*.425 

.100 

.296 

.107 

.017 

Collecting 

.160 

.209 

.159 

.110 

.052 

Gourmet  Meals 

.149 

.  199 

*.-402 

.133 

-.003 

Repairs 

*.445 

.086 

.174 

.104 

-.008 

Gardening 

.123 

-.001 

*.581 

.115 

-.013 

Non-art  Museums 

..97 

.128 

.088 

*.562 

.058 

Historical  sites 

*.308 

.  173 

.217 

*.570 

.021 

Poetry 

.120 

*.318 

.233 

.191 

.179 

Arts/crafts  fair 

*.307 

.188 

*.358 

*.357 

.052 

Art  classes 

.144 

*.440 

.077 

.049 

.154 

Craft  activities 

.133 

*.327 

.  ISA 

.027 

.048 

Needle  Crafts 

-.004 

.131 

*.485 

.035 

.051 

Backstage  theatre 

.056 

.132 

.041 

.056 

*.667 

help 

Backstage  music 

.008 

.061 

.013 

.012 

.399 

concert  help 

Creative  Writing 

.064 

*.421 

.036 

.101 

.228 

Photography,  video 

.159 

*.334 

.134 

.177 

.042 

Painting,  etc. 

.103 

*.531 

.095 

.063 

-.072 

*    Indicates  variables  within  each  factor 
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tion  with  visiting  arts  and  crafts  fairs,  and  it  seems  to  represent  art 
spectators,  rather  than  creators.  The  fifth  cluster  involves  a  closer*  ac- 
tive, supportive  involvement  with  the  arts  community,  but  as  a  nonperform- 
er.  The  third  cluster  includes  some  active  involvement  in  the  arts  (and 
crafts),  as  well  as  a  weaker  association  with  less  active  appreciation  at 
arts  and  crafts  fairs.  Finally,  the  second  cluster  reflects  activities  in- 
volving creation  of  arts  and  crafts  products.  In  short,  this  analysis  sug- 
gests that  some  distinctive  patterns  or  general  life-styles  do  exist  and 
that  within  each  life-style,  arts  and  crafts  stand  in  different  relation- 
ships to  each  other  (active  vs.  passive,  intellectual  vs.  manual,  and 
domestic  vs.  away-from-home) . 

These  types  of  clusters,  then,  can  be  cross-tabulated  by  attendance  at 
"core"  arts  events  to  see  whether  or  not  they  correlate  with  arts  partici- 
pation in  terms  of  the  core  questions  in  Chapter  3.  At  the  same  time,  we 
also  see  value  in  utilizing  a  general  activity  factor  --  one  involved  in 
any  leisure  activity  whether  at  home  or  away  from  home,  regardless  of  its 
aesthetic  character.  That  factor  could  be  indexed  only  for  the  November 
and  December  1982  SPA  data,  however,  since  the  1985  general  and  cultural 
recreation  activities  were  asked  in  different  survey  months. 

A  spatial  representation  of  these  first  two  dimensions  of  this  factor 
analysis  is  plotted  in  Figure  5.1.  The  clustering  of  more  general  away- 
•fronrhome  activities  (movies,  zoos,  etc.)  is  shown  at  the  right  hand  side 
of  Figure  1.  The  clusters  of  more  active  cultural  activities  (photography, 
painting,  backstage  work>  etc.)  cluster  more  at  the  top  of  Figure  1.  (The 
other  three  clusters  require  more  than  a  two-dimensional  representation  and 
cannot  be  shown  in  a  diagram  like  Figure  1.)  Tt  is  beneficial  to  remember 
that  labels  we  have  g.'ven  to  these  clusters  and  dimensions  have  been  arbi- 
trarily defined,  based  solely  on  the  clusters  and  loading  Pattern  that  em- 
erge from  tha  factor  analyses.  O  *  >y 
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Diagram  5.1 :  Clustering  of  Activities  in  First  Two  Dimensions 
from  Factor  Analysis 
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E)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  INDICES  OF  RECREATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES 

Our  analyses  in  Section  3  of  this  chapter  described  how  respondents 
with  certain  background  characteristics  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  par- 
ticular recreational  activities.  The  Section  4  analyses  indicated  that 
these  activities  tend  to  cluster  into  overall  dimensions  or  patterns.  That 
makes  it  possible  to  simplify  the  Section  2  analyses  by  identifying  persons 
with  particular  social  backgrounds  who  may  be  more  likely  than  others  to 
engage  in  groups  or  r-* terns  of  activities.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

Involvement  in  patterns  of  activity  is  defined  operationally  through 
indices  which  measure  the  number  of  activities  within  a  given  set  or  clus- 
ter in  which  a  respondent  was  involved.  These  indices  are  based  on,  but 
not  strictly  dictated  by,  the  results  of  the  factor  analysis  in  the  preced- 
ing section.  As  in  Chapter  3,  each  respondent  was  given  one  point  for  each 
relevant  activity  In  which  they  had  participated  in  the  previous  12  months. 

Our  analysis  will  treat  four  such  indices:  the  nine  general  activities 
carried  on  away  from  home — going  out  to  movies ,  sports  events,  zoos  (or  ar- 
boretums  or  gardens),  games,  amusement  parks,  jogging,  playing  sports,  out- 
door activities,  and  volunteer  activities  (average  =4.2  activities);  2) 
five  general  activities  usually  carried  on  at  home--reading  books,  collect- 
ing, making  gourmet  meals ,  making  repairs  or  improvements,  and  gardening 
(average  =  2.4  activities);  3)  four  cultural  away-f rom-home  activities  -- 
visiting  science  museums,  historic  sites,  and  arts  and  crafts  fairs  as  well 
as  poetry  readings  (average  =1.2  activities);  5)  eight  arts  and  crafts  ac- 
tivities — lessons  such  as  literature,  pottery  work,  weaving,  production 
work  for    play/musical/opera/ballet,    production    work    for  jazz/classical 
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TABLE  5.6;    Indices  of  Recreational  Activities  by  Background  Factors 


Grand  Mean: 

Income: 
Under  $5 /J  00 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  over 
Not  ascertained 


Away 

From 
Heme 

4.2 


4.2 


At 


2.4 


1.7 
1.8 
2.2 
2.5 
2.7 
3.0 
2.5 


Cultural 

Visits 

1.2 


0.5 
0.7 
1.0 
1.2 
1.5 
1.9 
1.0 


Arts 
and 

Crafts 
0.8 


0.5 
0.6 
0.7 
0.8 
0.9 
1.0 
0.7 


SMS  A: 

Central  city  of  SMSA  3.9 

SMSA,  noL  central  city  4.6 

Not  in  SMSA  4.2 


2.3 
2.6 
2.3 


1.2 
1.3 
1.0 


0.8 
0.9 
0.7 


Age: 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 


5.4 
5.3 
4.8 
3.7 
2.9 
2.1 
1.5 


2.3 
2.8 
2.7 
2.4 
2.3 
2.1 
1.8 


1.0 
1.4 
1.5 
1.2 
1.0 
1.0 
0.5 


1.0 
1.0 
0.9 
0.7 
0.6 
0.5 
0.4 


Marital  Status: 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never  Married 

Race: 
White 
Black 
Other 


4.1 
1.9 
3.9 
3.6 
5.2 


4.4 
2.7 
3.8 


2.6 
2.0 
2.4 
2.2 
2.3 


2.6 
1.5 
2.3 


1.3 
0.7 
1.0 
1.3 
1.1 


1.3 
0.6 
0.8 


0.8 
0.6 
0.7 
1.0 
1.0 


0.8 
0.5 
0.7 


Gender: 
Men  employed 
Men  other 
Women  employed 
Housewife 
Women  other 


5.0 
3.0 
4.6 
3.0 
3.6 


2.5 
1.9 
2.7 
2.3 
2.3 


1.2 
0.9 
1.4 
1.0 
1.2 


0.5 
0.4 
1.2 
0.9 
1.1 


Education: 

Grade  school  1.4 

Some  high  school  2.7 

High  school  graduate  4.1 

Some  college  5.2 

College  graduate  5.5 

Graduate  school  5.9 

Work  Hours: 

None  3.2 

1  to  29  4.6 

30  to  39  4.7 

40  hrs.  4.8 

41  to  49  4.9 
50  or  more  5.2 

Presence  of  Children: 

No  children  3.9 

One  6-11  5.0 

Two+  6-1;  5.8 

One  under  6  4.9 

One  6-11,  One  under  6  5.0 

One  under  6,  Two+  6-11  4.6 

Two+  under  6  5.6 

One  6-11,  Two+  under  6  3.0 

Two+  6-li,  Twc+  under  6  2.9 


1.6 
2.0 
2.4 
2.7 
2.9 
3.0 


2.2 
2.5 
2.6 
2.6 
2.5 
2.7 


2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
2.6 
2.7 
2.6 
2.8 
2.1 
2.4 


0.4 
0.6 
1.0 
1.5 
2.0 
2.0 


1.0 
1.6 
1.2 
1.1 
1.4 
1.4 


1.1 
1.3 


0.9 


0.3 
0.5 
0.7 
1.0 
1.2 
1.0 


0.8 
1.2 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0.8 


0.7 
0.8 
1.3 
0.9 
1.0 
1.1 
0.8 
1.3 
0.4 
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music  productions,  photography/film,  painting/drawing/ sculpting  or 
printmaking  and  creative  writing  (average  =0.8  activities). 

Table  5.6  examines  the  associations  between  ten  background  factors  and 
the  average  index  scores  on  each  of  these  four  sets  of  ,!lif e-styleft  activi- 
ties for  each  group  (i.e.,  the  average  number  of  activities  within  that 
set).  Table  5.7  shows  the  same  association  for  each  variable,  adjusted  by 
MCA  for  the  impact  of  the  other  background  variables.  These  data  indicate 
whether  the  factor  is  still  a  strong  predictor  (i.e.,  a  useful  explanatory 
factor)  after  controlling  for  other  variables.  The  more  important  rela- 
tionships will  be  described  below  for  each  of  the  indices. 

i-  index  of  Recreational  Activities  Away  from  Home 

Younger,  better  educated  and  wealthier  individuals  are  also  more  like- 
ly to  participate  in  a  broad  range  of  recreational  activities  away  from 
home.  After  adjustment  for  the  influence  of  other  factors,  the  influence 
of  age  remains  strong,  but  the  influences  of  income  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, education  are  attenuated.  Those  who  have  never  been  married  and 
those  with  young  children  are  also  more  likely  to  engage  in  these  activi- 
ties, but  statistical  adjustment  shows  that  both  of  these  higher  rates  are 
attributable  to  other  factors,  such  as  age  or  education. 

Z)  Index  of  Recreational  Activities  at  Home 

Better  educated  and  wealthier  individuals  are  more  likely  to  engage  in 
the  five  selected  recreational  activities  at  home.  Older  petsons,  blacks, 
widows  and  separated  persons  generally  participate  in  fewer  of  the  domestic 
recreational  activities,  but  part  of  these  lower  rates  seems  attributable 
to  other  factors,  such  as  income  and  education. 
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TABLE  5.7:    MCA-Adjusted  Indices  of  Recreational  Activities  by  Background 
Factors 


Away 
From 
Home 


At 
Hone 


Cultural 
Visits 


Arts 
and 
Crafts 


Grand  Kean: 


4.2 


2.4 


1.2 


0.8 


Income: 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  over 
Not  ascertained 


3.8 
3.5 
3.8 
4.1 
4.5 
4.8 
4.0 


2,2 
2.1 
2.3 
2.5 
2.6 
2.6 
2.4 


0.8 
1.0 
1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.5 
0.9 


0.7 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.6 


SMS  A: 

Central  city  of  SHSA  4.1 

SMS A,  not  central  city  4.1 

Not  in  SHSA  4.2 


2.4 
2.5 
2.4 


1.7 
1.2 
1.1 


0.8 
0.9 
0.7 


Age: 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 


5.5 
4.9 
4.4 
3.6 
5.2 
2.9 
2.3 


2.5 
2.7 
2.6 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
1.9 


1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.0 
1.1 
0.7 


1.1 
1.0 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
0.5 
0.4 


Marital  Status: 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never  Married 


4.2 
4.4 
4.2 
4.2 
4.1 


2.5 
2.6 
2.4 
2.4 
2.1 


1.2 
1.2 
1.0 
1.5 
1.1 


0.8 
0.8 
0.6 
1.1 
0.8 


Race: 
White 
Black 
Other 


4.3 
2.9 
3.1 


2.5 
1.8 
2.1 


1.2 
0.8 
0.9 


0.8 
0.5 
0.6 


Gender: 
Men  employed 
Men  other 
Worsen  employed 
Housewife 
Women  other 


4.4 
4.3 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 


2.4 
2.1 
2.7 
2.3 
2.4 


0.9 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.5 


0.3 
0.8 
1.0 
1.2 
1.3 


Education: 

Grade  school  2.6 

Some  high  school  3.1 

High  school  graduate  4.1 

Some  college  4.8 

College  graduate  5.0 

Graduate  school  5.5 


1.9 
2.1 
2.4 
2.7 
2.7 
2.9 


0.6 
0.7 
0.9 
1.5 
1.8 
1.9 


0.5 
0.5 
0.6 
1.0 
1.2 
1.2 


Work  Hours: 
None 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  hrs. 

41  to  49 
50  or  more 


4.2 
4.1 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.1 


2.' 
2.3 
2.4 
2.3 
2.3 
2.4 


1.1 
1.6 
1.2 
1.1 
1.3 
1.3 


0.6 
1.2 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.9 


Presence  of  Children: 

No  children  4.1 

One  6-11  4.6 

Two+  6-11  5.3 

One  under  6  4.0 

One  6-11,  One  under  6  4.3 

One  under  6,  Two+  6-11  4.3 

Two+  under  6  4.4 

One  6-ll»  Two*  under  6  2.7 

Tvo+  6-11.  Two+  under  6  4.0 


2.5 
2.2 
2.3 
2.3 
2.4 
2.5 
2.4 
2.0 
2.3 
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1.2 
1.1 
1.3 
1.0 
1.4 
1.3 
1.0 
1.1 
0.5 


0.8 
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3)  Index  of  Visits  to  Cultural  Facilities 

The  better  educated  and  the  wealthier  are  more  likely  to  visit  cultur- 
al facilities  (science  museums,  historic  sites,  etc.)  but  after  statistica.' 
adjustment,  education  shows  the  strongest  relationship  to  such  activity. 
Older  persons,  non-whites,  non-employed  men,  those  keeping  house  and  widows 
are  less  likely  than  average  to  engage  in  this  type  of  activity.  After  ad- 
justsant,  the  differences  by  education  remain  clear  and  consistent. 

4)  Index  of  Arts  and  Crafts  Activities 

Better  educated  and  yc.inger  persons,  women  other  than  those  keeping 
house,  and  never  married  persons  tend  to  involve  themselves  in  a  greater 
range  of  arts  and  crafts  activities.  The  relatively  high  rate  for  the  nev- 
er married  seems  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  other  variables  like  age. 

In  sum,  these  indices  recapitulate  how  respondents  of  certain  social 
backgrounds  tend  to  be  more  involved  in  varying  types  and  dimensions  of  re- 
creational activities.  Several  relationships  hold  across  the  sets  of  ac- 
tivities, although  in  varying  degrees  of  strength.  They  suggest  how  these 
four  factors  seem  more  interrelated  than  distinct  from  one  another,  as  one 
would  like  to  find  if  the  activities  were  used  to  construct  hypothetical 
life-styles  based  on  these  ten  questions.  Thus,  we  find  younger, 
wealthier,  better  educated  individuals,  workers,  residents  of  SMSA's  out- 
side of  central  cities,  and  employed  women  tend  to  engage  in  more  activi- 
ties within  each  set  (at-home  activities,  away-f rom-home  activities,  cul- 
tural activities,  arts  and  crafts).  Interestingly,  the  common  assumption 
that  children  inhibit  recreational  activities  is  not  supported  by  these 
data;  individuals  without  children  at  home  do  not  participate  in  a  greater 
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number  of  activities  vithin  each  set  than  do  individuals  with  children. 
Generally,  education  is  the  strongest  predictor  of  widespread  involvement 
in  any  of  these  sets  of  recreational  activities ,  much  as  it  was  for  the 
core  arts  activities. 

Education  is  also  the  most  powerful  explanatory  variable  sfter  MCA 
control.  The  pattern  of  association  between  education  and  each  set  of  ac- 
tivities is  generally  maintained  after  controlling  all  the  other  background 
variables.  However ,  many  of  the  other  background  variables  are  fairly  weak 
explanatory  factors.  For  example,  after  adjustment  for  other  factors,  in- 
come and  SMSA  account  for  little  variation  in  any  of  the  sets  of  activi- 
ties . 
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F)    RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES,  LIFE-STYLES  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS 
Single  Recreational  Activities; 

A  major  question  in  this  study  involved  the  relationship  between  re- 
creational activities  (or  patterns  of  life-styles)  and  participation  in  the 
arts.  Table  5.8  shows  the  correlations  between  each  recreational  activity 
and  participation  in  each  of  the  seven  core  arts  activities  and  reading 
literature.  Table  5.9  shows  the  same  basic  type  of  correlational  data  ex- 
cept using  a  different  measure  ~  the  odds  ratio.  The  odds  ratio  is  based 
on  the  differential  probabilities  of  a  person  participating  in  Activity  2 
given  that  they  do  or  do  not  participate  in  Activity  1.  The  odds  ratio, 
then,  has  a  more  directlv  interpretable  quality  to  it  than  the  correlation 
coefficient. 

Almost  all  the  correlations  are  positive  in  Table  5.8,  and  the  odds 
ratios  are  well  above  1.0  in  Table  5.9,  suggesting  that  arts  participation 
in  the  eight  arts  activities  is  greater  among  those  who  are  more  active  in 
other  recreational  and  leisure  time  activities. 

That  indicates  that  the  view  that  involvement  in  other  recreational 
activities  inhibits  arts  participation  is  in  need  of  re-examination.  In- 
stead we  are  faced  with  the  situation  of  "the  more,  the  more1'.  Somewhat 
paradoxically,  the  more  one  engages  in  potentially  "competing11  leisure  ac- 
tivities, the  more  one  attends  arts  events  as  well. 

However,  most  of  the    correlation    coefficients    are    relatively  low, 

(under  .20)  indicating  that  recreational  activity  is  not  a  strong  predictor 

of  arts  participation.    Some  of  the  stronger  predictors  of  arts  attendance 

are    discussed    below.      (Correlations    of  0  20-0.29  will  be  referred  to  as 

moderate4;  correlations  of  0.30-0.39  as  substantial;  correlations    of  0.40- 

0.-49    as  strong.)  At  the  same  time,  the  odd^  ratios  indicate  that  while  the 

O  Or* 
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Table  5,8:  Correlations 

Between  Life-Style  Activities  and 

Core  Arts 

&                                 Quest i 

ons 

• 

Classical 

Art 

Jazz 

Music 

Opera  Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet  Museums 

Reading 

General  Recreation 

Movies 

.195 

.  174 

.083 

.194 

.174 

.123 

.241 

.276 

Sports  events 

.161 

.132 

.036 

.175 

,114 

.016 

.193 

.237 

Zoos ,  gardens 

.151 

.209 

.101 

.185 

.128 

.117 

.267 

.192 

Games 

.156 

.125 

.042 

.158 

.122 

.081 

.163 

.282 

Amusement  parks 

.  120 

.068 

.000 

.092 

.042 

.074 

.120 

.170 

_ 

Exercise 

.187 

.177 

.063 

.197 

.142 

.097 

.220 

.315 

Play  sports 

.214 

.  123 

.030 

.132 

.139 

.061 

.176 

.184 

Outdoor  activities 

.132 

.105 

.032 

.087 

.075 

.030 

.171 

.144 

Books ,  magazines 

.107 

.  145 

.057 

.146 

.130 

.085 

.182 

.422 

Volunteer  work 

.126 

.267 

.  117 

.232 

.269 

.152 

.237 

.247 

Collecting 

.095 

.081 

.051 

.107 

.107 

.017 

.104 

.134 

Gourmet  meals 

.152 

.159 

.064 

.175 

.170 

.123 

.203 

.248 

Repairs 

.113 

-088 

.029 

.094 

.057 

.060 

.169 

.155 

Gardening 

.081 

.  143 

.052 

.115 

.096 

.072 

. 

.155 

.172 

Arts-Related  Recreation 

Non-art  museums 

.205 

.266 

.  123 

.255 

.260 

.208 

.441 

.261 

Historic  sites 

.209 

.271 

.  128 

.289 

.283 

.176 

.411 

.331 

[  Poetry 

.158 

.  189 

.081 

.181 

.179 

.101 

.250 

.291 

1  1  Arts/crafts  fair 

.228 

.281 

.  130 

.277 

.258 

.199 

.336 

.345 

s             Art  classes 

.  163 

.207 

.098 

.178 

.176 

.137 

.229 

.189 

Craft  Activities 

.113 

.096 

.024 

.088 

.101 

.063 

.155 

.135 

Needle  crafts 

.063 

.1)1 

.049 

.141 

.108 

.113 

J  i5 

.247 

i  nn 

•  J.  \J\J 

.165 

.083 

.164 

.152 

.165 

.119 

.104 

help 

Backstage  music 

.114 

.131 

.072 

.103 

.135 

.151 

.090 

.053 

concert  help 

Creative  writing 

.155 

.166 

.062 

.127 

.206 

.149 

.255 

.167 

Photography,  video 

.134 

.165 

.073 

.134 

.166 

.  116 

.228 

.119 

Painting,  etc. 

.146 

.127 

.083 

.124 

.152 

.102 

.215 

.154 

• 
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correlation  between  going  to  movies  and  going  to  jazz  performances  is  only 
.195,  those  who  attend  movies  may  be  ix  times  more  likely  to  attend  jazz 
performances  than  those  who  do  not  go  to  movies. 

Jazz 

In  general,  the  recreational  activities  examined  in  this  study  do  not 
seem  very  useful  as  predictors  of  attendance  at  jazz  performances.  The 
highest  correlates  for  attendance  of  jazz  performances  are  attending  arts 
or  crafts  fairs,  playing  sports  and  visiting  museums/historic  sites.  The 
highest  odds  ratios  are  found  for  going  to  movies,  reading  books  and  maga- 
zines and  doing  backstage  work  at  musical  performances  —  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  exercising  and  playing  sports.  Both  the  correlations  and  the  odds 
ratios  thus  agree  that  playing  sports  is  a  major  factor  related  to  attend- 
ing jazz  performances. 

Classical  Music 

More  recreational  activities  have  a  moderate  relationship  with  at- 
tending classical  music  performances  in  Table  5,8.  Those  who  visit  non-art 
museums,  take  art  classes,  visit  historic  sites  and/or  arts  or  crafts 
fairs,  do  volunteer  work  and/or  go  to  zoos,  gardens,  etc,  are  somewhat  more 
likely  to  attend  classical  music  performances  than  those  who  do  not  engage 
in  these  activities.  The  odds  ratios  point  to  many  of  the  same  correlates 
--  particularly  visiting  science  museums,  historical  places,  arts  or  crafts 
fairs  and  art  classes. 

Opera 

None  of  the  life-style  activities  was  even  a  moderately  strong  corre- 
late of  opera  attendance  in  Table  5.8  (although  the  low  correlations  may  be 
q  a  function  of  the  low  frequency  of  opera  attendance  as  well).    The  highest 
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TABLE  5.9:    Odds -Ratios  of 

Paticipat 

ion  in 

Various 

Recreational 

Activi 

ties 

and  Core  Arts  Participat 

ion 

Classical 

Art 

General  Recreation 

Jazz 

Mus  ic 

On  q  T*.a 
vs^j  cl  a 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Museums  Reading 

Movie 

6.0* 

3.5 

3.9 

2.8 

3.8 

5.2 

4 .  U 

J  •  z 

Sports  event 

3.2 

2.3 

1.6 

2.8 

2.1 

2.2 

1 . 0 

Z .  7 

Zoo 

2. A 

3.5 

3.5 

2.8 

9  9 
Z  •  Z 

9  1 

*3  "7 
J  .  / 

9  / 

Z  •  A 

Games 

A. 3 

2.5 

1.9 

3.0 

2.5 

2.8 

2.5 

3. A 

Amusement  park 

2.3 

1.5 

1.0 

1.7 

1.3 

2.1 

1.8 

2.0 

Exercise 

A. 8 

3.5 

2.5 

3.5 

2.7 

3.1 

9  9 

j .  / 

Play  sports 

A. 5 

2.1 

1.4 

2.1 

2.4 

1.8 

9  /. 
Z  •  A 

9  9 

Z  •  z 

Outdoor  activi t* "i  ps 

2.  A 

1.9 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

9  9 
Z  •  J 

i .  y 

Book/Magazine 

6.5 

27.1 

9.5 

9.4 

i  z .  u 

•  0 

1  Ci  9 

1  u .  z 

JZ.  Z 

Volunteer  work . 

2.3 

2.6 

4.2 

3.6 

5.3 

4.3 

J  •  Z 

J  •  z 

Collecting 

2.1 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

1.2 

1 . 9 

z.  3 

Goutmet  meals 

2.8 

2.6 

2.2 

2.7 

2.9 

3.3 

2.7 

3.3 

Repairs 

2.3 

4 . 8 

1.5 

1.7 

1.5 

1.9 

2.  A 

1 . 9 

Gardening 

1.8 

2.6 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

Non-art  Museum 

3.9 

4.5 

3.7 

3.7 

4.5 

6.1 

8.9 

A. 2 

Historic  sites 

A.l 

4.9 

4.3 

4.4 

5.4 

5.5 

7 . 8 

4 . 6 

Poetry 

3.0 

3.1 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

2.7 

3.7 

6.7 

Arts/ Crafts  fair 

5.1 

5.5 

4.7 

4.2 

1.8 

8.5 

5.3 

4.7 

Art  classes 

3.6 

4.1 

3.4 

3.2 

3.5 

3.9 

4.2 

4.8 

Craft  activities 

2.5 

2.1 

1.5 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

2.7 

2.6 

Needle  crafts 

1.6 

1.9 

1.7 

2.1 

1.9 

2.8 

2.0 

3.3 

Backs ta&e  theatre  help 

3.2 

4.9 

3.8 

4.7 

4.5 

6.6 

3.2 

3.7 

Backstage  music 

9.8 

14.0 

7.0 

4.3 

14.7 

16.3 

7.6 

3.1 

concert  help 

Creative  writing 

A.l 

4.0 

2.7 

2.9 

5.2 

5.0 

7.2 

7.3 

Photography ,  video 

3.0 

3.3 

2.6 

2.5 

3.3 

3.3 

4.3 

2.4 

Painting,  etc. 

3. A 

2.7 

3.0 

2.5 

3.2 

3.1 

4.2 

3.6 

Entries  can  be  read  as  follows:    The  probability  of  attending  a  live  Jazz 

performance  among  respondents  who  reported 
going  out  to  a  movie  was  about  6.0  times 
higher  than  among  respondents  who  did  not 
report  going  out  to  a  movie. 
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odds  ratios  for  opera  tend  to  be  similar  to  those  found  for  classx^al 
rusic:  visiting  science  museums  or  historic  sites,  attending  arts  or  crafts 
fail;  and  classes;  doing  backstage  work  at  musical  performances  and  reading 
books  and  magazines  have  even  higher  odds  ratios. 


Several  of  the  recreational  activities  were  moderately  strong  corre- 
lates of  attending  live  musicals.  Persons  who  visit  either  science  muse- 
ums, arts  or  crafts  fairs  or  historic  sites  or  who  exercise  or  do 
volu^ceer  work  are  more  likely  to  attend  than  non-participants  in  these 
activities.  Much  the  same  patterns  of  association  are  suggested  by  the 
odds  ratios  in  Table  5.9. 


Many  of  the  same  recreational  activities  related  to  attendance  at  mu- 
sicals are  moderate  correlates  of  attendance  at  stage  ^lays.  Again,  visit- 
ing science  museums,  historic  sites,  and  artr>  _nd  crafts  1  :irs  are  moderate 
correlates  of  attendance  at  stage  plays,  as  is  doing  volunteer  work.  In 
addition,  creative  writing  is  related  to  attending  plays,  and  at  a  higher 
level    than  was  true  for  attending  mu^zrals.     Backstage  theatre  work,  movie 


attendance,  reading  books  and  magazines  and  visiting    historic    sites  have 


Only  two  of  the  life-style  activities  (visiting  science  museuirs  and 
attending  arts  or  crafts  fairs)  are  moderate  correlates  of  attendance  at 
ballet  performances,  although  this  again  may  be  a  function  of  the  low  pro- 
portion   who    go  to  the  ballet.    The  odds  ratios  suggest  much  the  same  pat- 


Musicals 


Plays 


relatively  high  odds  ratios  in  relation  to  attending  plays. 


Ballet 
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tem of  correlates  for  ballet  as  for  the  previous  activities,  but  with  ad- 
ditional associations  with  volunteer  work,  gourmet  meal  preparation  and  art 
classes. 

*.rt  Museums 

A  number  of  recreational  activities  are  at  least  moderate  correlates 
of  attendance  at  art  museums  or  galleries.  While  visiting  science  museums 
or  historic  sites  is  most  strongly  related  to  visiting  art  museums,  visits 
to  historic  places,  arts  or  crafts  fairs  and  zoos/gardens  are  also  substan- 
tially related  to  such  attendance.  Other  recreational  activities  that  are 
moderately  correlated  include:  attending  movies,  exercising,  doing 
volunteer  work,  preparing  gourmet  meals,  reading  or  listening  to  poetry, 
taking  classes  in  the  arts,  creative  writing,  making 
photographs/movies/ videotapes,  and  painting/ drawing /sculpting/  printmaking. 
Much  the  same  list  of  variables  is  highlighted  by  the  odds  ratio  measures, 
particularly  visiting  science  museums  and  historic  places. 

Reading 

Again,  many  recreational  activities  correlate  with  increased  reading 
of  novels,  plays  etc.  As  might  be  expected,  general  reading  is  the 
strongest  correlate  (n=.42).  Visiting  arts  and  crafts  fairs,  exercise, 
reading  and  visiting  historic  sites  are  also  substantial  correlates.  The 
moderate  predictors  are  numerous:  going  to  the  movies,  reading  or  listening 
to  poetry,  going  to  sports  events,  playing  games,  visiting  srience  museums, 
doing  volunteer  work,  preparing  gourmet  meals,  and  needle  crafts.  The  odds 
ratios  again  show  the  strongest  re*  tonship  with  general  reading,  followed 
by  creative  writing,  reading  or  listening  to  poetry,     taking    art  classes, 
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visiting  arts  and  crafts  fairs  and  visiting  science  museums. 


To  summarize,  the  degree  to  which  recreational  activities  relate  to 
arts  attendance  varies  conside  My.  Virtually  all  of  the  •  icreational  ac- 
tivities correlate  positively  with  all  of  the  core  arts  participation  and 
reading  items,  meaning  again  that  the  more  one  does  each  of  these  recrea- 
tional activities,  the  more  one  participates  in  the  arts.  But  some  recrea- 
tional activities  correlate  more  highly  than  others  in  both  Table  5,3  and 
Table  5.9.  The  strongest  correlates  of  attendance  at  arts  activities  are 
visiting  science  museums,  visiting  historic  sites,  general  reading,  listen- 
ing to  poetry,  visiting  arts  or  crafts  fairs,  going  to  zoos/gardens  and  go- 
ing out  to  the  movies.  While  even  these  activities  generally  are  only 
mod  xately  correlated  with  attendance  at  arts  events  or  with  reading 
literature,  participation  is  still  generally  associated  with  from  two  to 
six  times  as  high  a  likelihood  of  arts  participation  as  non-participation, 
in  general  being  about  three  times  as  high. 

The  recreational  activities  that  tend  to  relate  least  well  to  arts 
participation  are  going  to  amusement  parks,  outdoor  activities  like  camp- 
ing, working  on  stamp  or  other  collections,  doing  home  and  auto  repairs, 
gardening  and  plant  care  and  similar  crafts.  Still  these  recreational  ac- 
tivities are  related  to  up  to  twice  as  high  levels  of  arts  participation, 
averaging  about  50%  more  participation. 

Examined  from  the  other  perspective,  asking  which  arts  activities  are 
related  to  recreational  activity,  the  two  activities  that  stand  out  in 
Table  5.8  are  opera  and  ballet.  However,  while  they  may  have  the  weakest 
correlation  with  other  recreational  activities,  the  pattern  of  odds  ratios 
is  not  much  different  than  for  other  activities. 
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2.  Recreational  Dimensions: 

A  second  level  of  analysis  examines  whether  involvement  in  dimensions 
or  clusters  of  recreational  activities  is  associated  with  participation  in 
the  arts.  In  other  words,  we  relate  arts  participation  to  certain  combina- 
tions of  activities  suggested  by  the  factor  analysis. 

The  MCA  data  relevant  to  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Tables  5,10 
and  5.11.  As  in  the  previous  section,  the  degree  of  activity  on  eazh  di- 
mension is  measured  by  the  simple  index  of  recreational  activities  the 
respondent  engaged  in  within  that  cluster  of  activities.  The  fout  indices 
used  are  those  in  our  earlier  analysis:  activities  away  from  home,  activi- 
ties at  home,  cultural  activities  and  arts  and  crafts  activities. 

Table  5.10  shows  the  association  between  the  number  of  activities  on 
each  of  these  four  indices  and  the  rate  of  participation  in  each  arts  ac- 
tivity. Data  are  presented  in  term*  of  the  tov.al  proportions  engaging  in 
each  of  the  seven  art  f s  inci; vidually  and  for  '  .k.  overall  index  of  ^rts 
participation  based  on  *even  art  forms.    Table  5,11    sh^ws    the  same 

associations  adjusted  for  ».Ane  demographic  variables  by  MCA.  These  associ- 
ations indicate  to  what  extent  variations  in  arts  participation  can  be  at- 
tributed to  background  faccors,  rather  than  to  a  particular  set  of  activi 
ties.  Most  of  our  discussion  w:ll  center  on  these  adjusted  figures,  which 
show  only  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  range  of  the  unadjusted  figures 
on  these  four  life-style  indices. 

Jazz 

Attendance  at  jazz  music  performances  relates  positively  to  greater 
involvement  in  all  four  recreational  indices.  On  each  index  (activities 
away  from  home,  activities  at  home,  cultural  activities  and  creative  arts- 
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crafts),  the  larger  the  number  of  activities,  the  greater  in  general  is  the 
attendance  at  "core"  arts  events.  Thus,  in  contrast  to  those  who  engage  in 
none  of  the  away-f rom-home  activities  (4%  attendance  after  MCA  adjustment), 
those  involved  in  nine  such  activities  reported  33%  attendance.  Other  di- 
mensions show  the  same  pattern  of  association,  with  the  arts  and  crafts  in- 
dex showing  a  stronger  association  —  a  difference  of  25  percentage  points 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  number  of  activiti^*,  compared  to  a  20  point 
gap  for  the  cultural  activities  index  and  11  points  for  the  at-home  index- 
Nonetheless,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  several  "reversals"  at  various 
steps  on  certain  indices;  for  example,  those  reporting  three  away-f rom-home 
activities  report  97.  attendance  at  jazz  performances  compared  to  only  5% 
*mong  those  who  report  four  away-f rom-home  activities. 

Classical  Music 

Attendance  at  classical  music  performances  is  also  related  to  more  in- 
volvement on  three  of  the  four  indicas.  For  the  away-from-home  recreation- 
al activities,  the  range  of  attendance  between  lovr*  -t  and  highest  involve- 
ment is  25  percentage  points;  for  at-home  activities,  virtually  no  differ- 
ence is  found.  But  for  cultural  activities  and  arts/ crafts,  the  associa- 
tions are  stronger,  vith  a  spread  of  23  points  and  21-34  points  (excluding 
those  with  all  seven  arts-crafts  activities),  respectively  between  those 
with  lowest  versus  hignest  particination  scores  on  the  index.  Again,  there 
are  several  "reversals"  particularly  for  the  arts-crafts  activities  in- 
dex. 

Opera 

The  relationships  between  recreational  indices    and    opera  attendance 
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TABLE  5.10:  Participation  Rates  for  Various  Arts  Activities  by  Number  of 
Recreational  Activities  Away  From  Home  or  At  Home 

Arcs 

Classical  Art  Participation 

Jazz    Music     Opera    Musicals    Plays     Ballet  Museums  Index 

Grand  Mean*  10%       12%  2%       14%         11%  4%       21%  0.8** 

(N=2,294) 
Away  from  Home: 


0 

e 

1 

1 

1 

@ 

1 

a 

1 

2 

6 

e 

4 

2 

2 

6 

0.2 

2 

1 

e 

7 

5 

2 

8 

0.3 

3 

8 

11 

3 

10 

10 

2 

18 

0.6 

4 

5 

11 

1 

13 

13 

3 

20 

0.7 

5 

11 

12 

4 

17 

14 

4 

27 

0.9 

6 

12 

13 

19 

11 

6 

29 

1.0 

7 

18 

27 

4 

23 

21 

9 

36 

1.4 

8 

26 

22 

3 

29 

21 

8 

35 

1.5 

9 

37 

32 

5 

37 

25 

9 

55 

2.0 

At  Home: 


0 

1 

e 

1 

2 

1 

@ 

1 

e 

1 

3 

4 

1 

6 

5 

1 

7 

0.3 

2 

9 

10 

2 

12 

8 

3 

19 

0.6 

3 

12 

16 

4 

18 

14 

6 

25 

0.9 

4 

16 

21 

2 

23 

19 

7 

38 

1.3 

5 

21 

19 

7 

17 

23 

7 

40 

1.4 

Grand  Mean* 

9% 

14% 

3% 

19% 

13% 

5% 

22% 

0.8 

(N=2,374) 

Cultural 

Activities: 

0 

3 

3 

1 

6 

3 

e 

4 

0.2 

1 

7 

9 

2 

17 

11 

2 

15 

0.6 

2 

14 

26 

5 

30 

22 

8 

39 

1.4 

3 

19 

30 

8 

38 

26 

14 

48 

1.8 

4 

32 

42 

9 

45 

41 

14 

74 

2.6 

Arts/Crafts: 


0 

5 

7 

2 

11 

7 

1 

11 

0.5 

1 

10 

15 

2 

22 

14 

5 

25 

0.9 

2 

14 

26 

3 

30 

24 

10 

41 

1.5 

3 

24 

34 

10 

43 

29 

15 

54 

2.1 

4 

25 

28 

2 

33 

36 

18 

54 

2.0 

5 

47 

62 

18 

54 

58 

20 

74 

3.3 

6 

39 

,2 

15 

39 

49 

27 

56 

2.6 

7 

47 

47 

47 

100 

47 

47 

100 

4.4 

*  Different  grand  means  are  due  to  different  samples  for  responses  to 

different  rotated  questions  in  different  months. 
**  Participation  index  based  on  jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musicals,  plays, 

ballet  and  art  museums  (does  not  include  reading  activity). 
@  Less  than  0.5%.  •  »  < 
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are  generally  much  weaker  and  much  less  systematic  than  for  jazz  or  classi- 
cal music  performances.  Both  at-home  and  away-fxom-home  activities  indices 
show  relatively  small  deviations  from  the  mean  and  several  reversals  past 
three  or  four  activities.  Opera  attendance  has  the  strongest  association 
with  creative  arts/crafts  activities,  particularly  at  the  highest  level  (7) 
of  activity,  where  a  35%  attendance  rate  is  reported.  Attending  cultural 
events  (poetry  readings,  science  museums,  etc.)  is  not  strongly  or  sys- 
tematically related  to  opera  attendance. 

Musicals 

More  regular  and  clearer  associations  are  found  between  all  four  in- 
dices and  attendance  at  musicals.  The  association  is  strongest  for 
creative  arts/crafts  which  shows  a  range  from  16%  (no  such  activities)  to 
64%  for  those  engaging  in  seven  arts/ crafts  activities.  The  other  dimen- 
sions show  consistently  similar  patterns  but  the  associations  are  not  as 
strong.  As  will  be  found  with  plays  (below),  attendance  is  more  strongly 
related  to  away-froro-home  recreational  activities  (28  point  difference)  and 
to  cultural  spectator  events  (22  point  difference)  than  to  general  at-home 
activities  (5  point  difference). 

Plays 

Attending  non-musical  stage  plays  is  also  associated  with  each  of  the 
four  recreational  dimensions  in  varying  degrees  of  strength.  The  following 
figures  show  the  range  of  deviation  from  the  mean  between  those  with  no  in- 
volvement and  those  with  highest  involvement  on  each  dimension: 

Away-f rcm-home  14  percentage  points 

At-home  6  percentage  points 

Cultural  activities  20  percentage  points 

Arts/crafts  25  percentage  points 
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TABLE  5.11:  MCA-Adjusted  Participation  Rates  for  Various  Arts  Activities  by 
Number  of  Recreational  Activities  Aw;     ^rom  Home  or  At  Home 


Arts 

Classical  Art  Participation 


At  Home 


Jazz 

Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Museums 

Index 

l  Mean* 

10% 

12% 

2% 

14% 

11% 

4% 

21% 

0.8 

■2,294) 

from  Home: 

0 

4 

3 

1 

5 

5 

2 

10 

0.3 

1 

5 

7 

1 

6 

4 

2 

11 

0.4 

2 

3 

4 

1 

9 

6 

2 

12 

0.4 

3 

9 

12 

k 

11 

12 

3 

20 

0.7 

4 

5 

11 

1 

12 

13 

3 

20 

0.9 

5 

10 

12 

k 

17 

14 

4 

26 

0.9 

6 

11 

13 

5 

19 

10 

5 

27 

0.9 

7 

14 

24 

3 

20 

10 

8 

30 

1.1 

8 

24 

21 

2 

27 

17 

8 

29 

1.3 

9 

33 

28 

3 

33 

19 

7 

44 

1.7 

me: 

0 

5 

12 

3 

14 

12 

4 

17 

0.7 

1 

6 

9 

2 

12 

9 

3 

14 

0.5 

2 

10 

11 

2 

14 

9 

3 

20 

0.7 

3 

12 

14 

3 

15 

12 

5 

22 

0.8 

4 

12 

16 

1 

17 

15 

5 

30 

0.9 

5 

16 

11 

5 

19 

18 

4 

29 

1.0 

Grand  Mean*    9%  14% 

(N=2,374) 
Cultural  Activities: 


0 

5 

7 

1 

7 

11 

2 

12 

23 

3 

16 

24 

4 

25 

30 

3%       19%  13% 


2 

11 

8 

2 

18 

12 

4 

26 

18 

6 

31 

20 

4 

33 

28 

5%       22%  0.8 


10  0.4 

J         17  0.7 

6         34  1.2 

11         39  1.5 

9         59  1.9 


Arts-Crafts: 


0 

7 

11 

3 

16 

11 

3 

18 

0 

7 

1 

10 

14 

2 

19 

12 

5 

23 

0 

8 

2 

9 

18 

4 

22 

18 

7 

28 

1 

1 

3 

17 

25 

7 

31 

21 

11 

36 

1 

5 

4 

17 

17 

@ 

20 

28 

12 

35 

1 

3 

5 

32 

45 

14 

35 

41 

13 

38 

2 

2 

6 

29 

32 

14 

39 

36 

22 

35 

2 

1 

7 

32 

11 

35 

64 

7 

32 

44 

2. 

3 

Control  factors  are  income,  SMSA,  age,  ethnicity,  gender/work 
education,  marital  status,  number  of  children  and  number  of  work  hours. 
*  Different  grand  means  are  due  to  different  samples  for  responses  to 
different  rotated  questions  in  different  months. 
**  Participation  index  based  on  jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musicals, 
plays,  ballet  and  art  museums,  but  does  not  reflect  reading  activity. 
@  Less  than  0.5%. 
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Once  again,  then,  involvement  on  the  creative  arts/crafts  activity  in- 
dex shows  the  strongest  association  with  arts  attendance  in  the  case  of 
plays  (excluding  those  few  people  with  seven  such  activities). 

Ballet 

The  creative  arts/crafts  dimension  is  also  the  major  explanatory  pred- 
ictor of  attending  the  ballet,  with  32%  of  those  reporting  all  seven 
arts/ crafts  activities  going  to  the  ballet  compared  to  less  than  3%  of 
those  reporting  no  arts/crafts  activities.  For  ballet,  neither  participa- 
tion in  at-home  nor  away-f rom-home  activities  relates  very  consistently  to 
attendance,  although  those  with  four  or  more  away-f rom-home  activities  do 
report  higher  attendance  than  those  with  fewer  away-f rom-home  activities. 
The  same  is  true  for  those  who  report  two  or  more  cultural  spectator  ac- 
tivities. 

Art  Museums 

Here  the  relations  with  the  creative  arts/ crafts  index  are  no  higher 
(or  lower)  than  for  the  other  three  dimensions  (activities  at-home,  away- 
from-home,  and  cultural  activities).  The  strongest  association  is  with 
cultural  spectator  activities,  with  a  range  of  nearly  50  rarcentage  points 
between  those  reporting  most  and  fewest  such  activities.  It  will  be  renuim- 
bered  that  these  cultural  activities  include  visit,  to  non-art  museums, 
suggesting  considerable  overlap  in  visits  to  both  art  and  non-art  museums. 
The  index  of  at-home  activities  shows  the  weakest  relation  with  visiting 
art  museums. 

As  summarized  in  the  index  in  the  final  columns    of    Table    5.11  (and 
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Table  5.10),  fuller  involvement  in  each  of  the  four  recreational  life-style 
indices  (as  measured  by  participation  in  a  greater  number  of  activities  or. 
each  dimension)  is  generally  associated  with  more  participation  in  each  of 
the  arts.  Moreover,  this  pattern  is  maintained  after  controlling  for  a 
series  of  nine  background  variables  (Table  5.11).  People  who  report  them- 
selves as  more  active  in  any  type  of  recreational  and  leisure  time  activi- 
ties are  also  more  likely  to  report  attending  arts  events.  The  arts/crafts 
dimension  (which  generally  involves  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
population)  is  a  particularly  strong  predictor  of  participation  in  the 
arts. 

These  relations  are  summarised  conveniently  in  the  final  columns  of 
Tables  5.10  and  5.11,  which  show  differences  in  the  overall  index  of  arts 
participation  (with  the  average  score  of  .8  as  described  in  Chapter  3)  by 
each  of  the  four  recreational  life-style  indices.  It  can  be  seen  in  Table 
5.11  that  arts  participation  rises  more  regularly  and  consistently  than  for 
individual  art  forms  on  all  four  life-style  indices;  nonetheless,  some  re- 
versals are  still  found.  Consistent  with  the  pattern  of  results  noted 
above,  the  differences  in  participation  are  sharpest  for  the  arts/crafts 
dimension  (2,3  -  0.7  =  1.6  attendances),  then  for  the  cultural  visits  di- 
mension (1.5  attendances)  or  the  away-f rom-home  dimension  (1.4)  and  least 
for  the  at-home  dimension  (0.3).  In  general,  the  range  of  adjusted  differ- 
ences in  Table  5.11  is  only  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  range  of 
unadjusted  differences  found  in  Table  5.10.  That  rough  rule-of -thumb  is 
what  tends  to  hold  for  the  other  un*ujusted  figures  for  single  arts  activi- 
ties that  we  have  examined  in  this  chapter. 
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SUMMARY 

Several  findings  about  recreational  and  cultural  activities  have  em- 
erged from  this  chapter.  The  extent  of  adult  involvement  in  a  series  of  26 
separate  activities  ranged  considerably,  from  less  than  1%  who  report  doing 
backstage  work  for  jazz  and  classical  music  performances  to  a  high  of  84% 
who  report  reading  books  or  magazines. 

Involvement  in  these  activities  varies  among  sub-groups  of  the  popula- 
tion: typically  the  better  educated,  those  from  wealthier  households  and 
younger  adults  are  most  likely  to  engage  in  each  recreational  activity  gen- 
erally, with  education  being  the  single  strongest  predictor.  Even  after 
adjustment  for  other  demographic  variables,  education  emerges  as  the 
strongest  explanatory  factor  for  involvement  in  almost  all  recreational  and 
leisure  time  activities  —  much  as  was  i,rue  for  the  core  arts  participation 
questions  in  Chapter  3. 

In  addition  to  considering  these  activities  individually,  we  deter- 
mined how  responses  formed  into  dimensions  or  clusters  of  activities  which 
tend  to  be  associated  with  each  other*  These  were  used  to  construct  in- 
dices of  leisure  "life-styles".  Fi*e  clusters  of  activities  were  identi- 
fied, the  main  four  of  which  were: 

1)  activities  carried  on  at  home 

2)  those  occurring  away  from  home 

3)  cultural  spectator  activities  (e.g.,  going  to  history/science 
museums,  poetry  readings) 

4)  creative  arts  and  crafts  activities  (e.g.,  painting,  pottery) 

An  analysis  of  populatit  ;  sub-groups  revealed  that  better-educated,  more 
affluent  and  younger  adults  were  again  more  likely  to  participate  in  each 
of  these  clusters  of  life-style  activities  defined  by  sets  of  recreational 
activities  > 
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The  final  sactions  of  this  chapter  examined  the  relationship  between 
arts  participation  and  these  recreational  life-style  questions.  Certain 
recreational  activities  emerged  as  more  notable  (but  moderate)  correlates 
of  arts  participation  visiting  science  and  historical  museums,  visiting 
historic  sites  and  visiting  arts/crafts  fairs;  general  reading  and  readings 
of  poetry;  and  attending  movies.  However,  almost  all  recreational  activi- 
ties were  related  to  more  arts  participation,  and  few  distinct  clusterings 
of  recreational  activities  and  arts  activities  could  be  found. 

When  recreational  activities  were  clustered  into  four  general  life- 
style indices,  all  four  again  emerged  as  useful  predictors  of  arts  partici- 
pation; the  greater  the  involvement  on  all  four  dimensions  (as  measured  by 
number  of  activities  participated  in),  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  Parti- 
cipation in  the  arts.  The  index  of  creative  arts/crafts  activities  partic- 
ularly strong  in  its  predictive  ability.  Generally,  these  associations 
were  maintained  after  controls  on  background  factors  were  introduced. 
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Chapter  6 

ARTS  PARTICIPATION  VIA  THE  MASS  MEDIA 

The  mass  media  bring  arts  performances  to  the  general  public  on  a 
scale  far  beyond  that  of  live  performances  or  arts  events.  Television,  ra- 
dio and  recordings  transform  arts  events  performed  in  a  public  setting  into 
programs  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  private,  non-arts  settings.  Arts  perfor- 
mances in  New  York,  Milan  or  Moscow  can  be  enjoyed  in  one's  own  home  or 
car,  or  even  at  the  beach.  The  series  of  questions  in  Table  6,1  was  thus 
designed  to  assess  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  public's  arts  participation 
through  the  mass  media. 

Thi^  chapter  examines  respondents1  answers  to  these  mass  media  ques- 
tions, which  were  asked  only  in  the  month  of  June,  1985.  The  following 
questions  are  also  examined  in  further  analyses  of  these  questions: 

1)  What  is  the  extent  of  public  participation  in  each  of 
the  arts  via  each  of  three  mass  media?    What  are  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  arts  audiences  reached  through 
the  mass  media?    How  do  the  sizes  of  the  audiences 
compare  to  those  for  attendance  of  the  same  types  of 
arts  events? 

2)  Do  people  with  certain  background  characteristic  , 
have  higher  rates  of  participation  in  the  arts  via 
the  mass  media? 

3)  Can  patterns  be  discerned  between  the  use  of  specific 
ioass  media  and  participation  in  particular  arts?  Does 
participation  tend  to  be  organized  around  a  specific 
medium  for  a  variety  of  arts  or  around  a  variety  of 
media  for  a  particular  art  form?    For  example,  are  respon- 
dents more  likely  to  follow  several  art  forms  through 
recordings  or  to  follow  jazz  through  several  media? 

A)  Do  people  of  different  backgrounds  rely  on  a  broader 
rar^e  t"  mass  media  to  participate  in  particular  art 
forms?    Blacks  may  be  more  likely  to  listen  to  jazz  via 
the  radio,  but  are  blacks  or  whites  likely  to  follow 
jazz  through  more  types  of  media?    Are  these  differences 
better  accounted  for  by  other  factors? 
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5)  Lc  people  of  different  backgrounds  participate  in  varying 
numbers  of  art  forms  through  television,  radio,  cr  recordings 
Are  these  differences  better  accounted  for  by  other  factors? 

6)  How  does  media  exposure  influence  attendance  of  public 
performances?    Media  exposure  could  either  substitute 
for,  or  supplement,  attendance  at  live  arts  performances, 

7)  Are  people  who  participate  in  the  arts  through  more 

media  channels  also  more  likely  to  attend  arts  performances? 

A)  MASS  MEDIA  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

The  survey  included  questions  to  determine  the  usage  of  mass  media 
during  the  previous  12  months  for  seven  types  of  arts  presentation-- jazz, 
classical  music,  opera,  musicals,  non-musical  stage  plays,  ballet,  and  art 
displays.  The  mass  media  included  television,  radio,  and  audio  recordings 
(tapes  or  records).  Media  participation  in  non-musical  plays  was  restrict- 
ed to  radio  and  television;  media  participation  in  ballet  and  the  visual 
arts  was  restricted  to  television. 

In  addition  to  these  questions  about  the  specific  use  of  the  media  for 
arts  participation,  an  additional  question  was  asked  about  the  extent  of 
the  respondents1  daily  television  viewing.  This  question  provides  a  better 
perspective  about  whether  this  dominant  way  of  spending  free  time  facili- 
tates or  inhibits  attendance  at  arts  performances.  It  also  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  see  whether  greater  viewing  of  television  is  related  to  the  use  of 
the  medium  for  arts  events. 

Table  6.1  shows  the  exact  wording  of  the  questions,    as    well    as  the 

responses    for    them.    For  example,  of  the  2,125  respondents,  359  watched  a 

jazz  performance  on  television  and  1,758  did  not;  no    data    were  available 

for  8  respondents.    Question  14  responses,  which  are  in  a  different  format, 

include  103  respondents  who  reported  watching  television  less  than  half  an 
hour    per  day  or # not  at  all,  438  respondents  who  reported  watching  one  hour 

per  day,  566  respondents  who  rr sorted  watching  two  hours  per  day  (the  modal 
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TABLE  6<i:    Number  of  Respondents  Using  Media  for  Arts  Content 


(N-2125) 


MEDIA  PARTICIPATION 


1 4.  Approximately  how  met  <?  hours  of  t*4avieion  Co  you 


wMch  on  on  overage  day? 


Number  of  hours 


o  □  None/Don't  witch  television 
n-  2125 


0- 
1- 
2- 
3- 
4- 
5- 


103 
438 
566 
386 
275 


6- 
7- 
8* 
9- 
10- 
J2." 


104 

11 

45 
5 

13 

2 


It- 

13- 
18- 


15*.  During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,  did  you  watch  e  Jexx 
perf  ormence  on  television? 

oDNo  J758 
i  □  Yet  359  8 


b.  (During  tho  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  listen  to  a 
Jan  program  on  radio? 

oDNo  1750 

\  □  Yes  361  14 


C.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DW  you  llttan  tojazx 
records  or  tepee? 


oD  No 
\  □  Yes 


1722 
385 


18 


* 


b.  (During  the  LAST  1 2  MONTHS.)  Did  you  listen  to 
e  eleeeieal  mueic  progrem  on  radio? 


0  □  No 
t  □  Yes 


1654 
462 


(During  ths  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  Ueten  to 
eieeeical  mueic  records  or  tat  *e? 

oDNo  1654 

t  □  Yes  4io  16 


1 7c.  (During  the  LA**  12  M 
mueic  rucords  or  t*K~  ; ' 


ATMS.)  Did  you  listen  to  opare 


0  □  No 

1  □  Yee 


195S 
163 


1 8e.  Durimj  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,  did  you  watch  a  musical 
stage  play  or  an  operetta  on  taisvislon?  Exclude  movis 
versions  of  musical  plays  end  operattes. 


oDNo 
i  □  Yee 


1735 
385 


S.  (During  the  LAST  1 2  MONTHS.)  Did  you  lietsn  to  e 
musical  stage  piay  or  an  oparetts  on  radio? 


0  □  No 

1  □  Yee 


2C04 
109 


12 


S5a.  During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,  did  you  wetch 
e  eieeeical  mueic  performance  on  television? 

oONo  1592 
1  □  Yes  531  2 


19s.  During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,  did  you  watch  '  un- 
musical eten*  pley  on  ts  Is  vision?  Do  not  include 
movies,  situation  eomediee.  or  TV  eeriee. 


1  ?e.  During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,  did  y»j  wetch  en  opere 
on  televieion? 

oDNo  1W6 
1  □  Yes  277  2 


(During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  bid  you  lieten  to  an 
opere  mueic  progrem  on  radio? 

oDNo   \  r/ltrtl.  1967 
nDYos   t  Goto17c         148  10 


c.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS.)  Did  ycu  lieten  to  e 
musical  stage  pley  or  *n  oparetts  on  records  or  tepes? 


0  □  No 

1  □  Yes 


1940 
169 


16 


0  □  No 

1  □  Yes 


1648 
472 


b.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS.)  Did  you  lietsn  to  s  rsdio 
performance  of  a  non-musical  etege  pley? 


0  □  No 

1  □  Yes 


2028 
76 


21 


20.  (During  me  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  Did  you  wetch  e  bellot 
program  on  televieion? 

oDNo  1773 

i  □  Yes  347  5 


21.  During  tha  l,AST  12  MONTHS,  did  you  wetch  e 
televieion  program  dealing  with  ert  gelleries  or 
thing*  in  art  museums? 


0  □  No 

1  □  Yss 


1574 
546 
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B)  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR  MEDIA  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS 

After  the  sample  is  weighted  to  reflect  population  proportions  by  age, 
sex,  and  race,  the  distribution  of  responses  can  be  generalized  to  the  U.S. 
adult  population.  Table  6.2a  first  presents  these  estimated  percentages  of 
the  population  participating  in  the  arts  through  the  media,  while  Table 
6.2b  translates  ther»  percentages  into  numbers  of  adults  in  the  J.S.  popu- 
lation. For  purposes  of  compa:;isrn,  the  population  estimates  of  those  at- 
tending live  performances  (from  Chapter  3)  are  also  presented  in  the  final 
row  of  the  table. 

Reading  across  Table  6.2a  provides  a  comparison  of  tha'c  proportion  of 
the  adult  public  which  uses  one  medium  to  participate  in  various  art  forms. 
Classical  music,  plays  and  art  exhibits  reach  the  largest  audiences  on 
television;  jazz  and  classical  music  reach  the  largest  audiences  via  radio 
as  well  as  through  recordings.  (The  comparisons  are  not  entirel>  parallel 
sinct  not  all  arts  activities  cpxi  be  distributed  through  each  of  these 
media;  e*g.,  ballet  on  radio). 

On  the  other  hand,  reading  down  the  columns  of  Table  6.2a  indicates 
the  proportion  of  the  public  reached  by  each  medium  for  each  art  form. 
Each  of  the  three  media  reaches  a  jazz  audience  of  about  one-fifth  of  the 
adult  public  or  an  audience  almost  double  the  proportion  of  recent  at- 
tenders  at  live  jazz  performances,  A  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  U.S.  adults 
participate  in  classical  music  through  each  of  the  media  (not  necessarily 
the  same  individuals  through  each  medium),  which  is  also  about  twice  the 
audience  size  of  recent  attenders  of  a  live  performance.  The  opera  audi- 
ence via  either  radio  or  recordings  is  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  opera1 s 
te"\evision    audience,  but  is  over  two  times  as  large  as  the  audience  of  re- 
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TABLE  6.2a:    Estimated  Percentages  of  U.S.  Adults  Participating  in 
the  Arts  via  TV,  Radio  and  Recordings 


Jazz 

Q"\  a  cgi  no! 

Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Art 
Museums 

Via  TV 

17% 

24% 

12% 

18% 

21% 

15% 

25% 

Via  Radio 

18 

21 

7 

5 

4 

NA 

NA 

Via  Records/ 
Tapes 

19 

21 

7 

8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(Attended) 

(10) 

(13) 

(3) 

(17) 

(12) 

(4) 

(22) 

TABLE  6.2b:    Estimates  of  U.~.  Adults  Participating  in  the 

Arts  via  TV,  Radio  and  Recordings  (in  thousands) 


Jazz 

Classical 
Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Art 
Museums 

Via  TV 

29,556 

40,770 

20,915 

29,777 

36,523 

26,074 

43,271 

Via  Radio 

30,425 

36,051 

11,176 

8,262 

6,378 

NA 

NA 

Via  Records/ 

32,408 

35,622 

12,525 

12,954 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Tapes 
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cent  live  performances.  Two  to  three  times  .  many  people  follow  musicals 
on  television  as  on  radio  or  recordings,  but  the  TV  audience  size  is  only 
somewhat  greater  than  that  at  live  performances  of  musicals.  However,  a 
much  larger  audi?  ae  follows  ballet  on  television  than  at  live  perfor- 
mances. Finally,  the  number  of  people  who  visit  art  exhibits  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  television  audience  for  presentations  and  discussions 
of  visual  art.  In  short,  television  usually  reaches  a  larger  audience  for 
each  art  form  than  do  the  other  media  (except  for  jazz)  or  the  number  of 
attenders  at  live  arts  performances. 

The  weighted  percentage  of  respondents  who  estimated  the  number  of 
hours  spent  watching  television  is  presented  in  Table  6.2c.  Based  on  the 
respondents'  reports  of  their  viewing  habits,  half  of  American  adults  watch 
two  or  fewer  hours  of  television  per  day,  while  a  sizeable  proportion-- 
almost  a  third- -watches  four  or  rcore  hours  per  day.  In  contrast,  only 
about  5%  said  they  watch  less  than  a  half  hour  per  day  or  not  at  all. 
Television  viewing  has  truly  become  an  ingrained  part  of  the  everyday  lei- 
sure activities  of  the  American  public,  consuming  almost  three  hours  each 
day  according  to  these  estimates. 


%■ 
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TABLE  6.2c:    Percentage  of  U.S.  Adults  Watching  TV  Various  Numbers 
of  Hours  on  an  Average  Day 


Cumulative 

0  hours  57.  57. 

1  21  26 

2  27  53 

3  18  72 
h  13  85 

5  6  91 

6  5  96 

7  1  97 
8+  \ours  3  100 


Average  hours  =    2.8  hrs. 

(with  9  to  24  hours 
coded  as  10  hours 
per  day) 
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C)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  MEDIA  USAGE 

Media  usage  varies  among  sub-groups  based  on  background  factors  such 
as  income,  age,  ethnicity-race,  gender  and  education.  Tables  6.3*  and  6.3b 
present  these  variables  as  predictors  of  media  usage,  while  Tables  6.4a  and 
6.4b  show  the  same  associations  for  each  variable  after  adjustment  for  the 
impact  of  the  other  four  variables.  Comparing  the  two  tables  reveals  the 
most  important  predictors  and  explanatory  factors  of  participation  in  seven 
arts  activities  via  the  mass  media. 

The  most  important  predictor  of  participating  in  the  arts  through  the 
nedia,  as  in  Chapters  3-5,  is  educational  level.  The  other  predictors 
fluctuate  in  importance,  with  gender  usually  being  the  weakest  predictor. 
The  mox-e  important  relationships  for  arts  participation  through  the  mass 
media  are  discussed  below. 

Amount  of  Television  Viewing 
The  number  of  hours  of  viewing  television  generally  decreases  with 
higher  income  and  education  levels,  but  most  of  the  variation  within  income 
in  Table  6.3a  can  be  accounted  for  after  education  and  cthe^  factors  are 
controlled  in  Table  6.4a.  Both  younger  and  older  individuals  are  likely  to 
spend  more  time  viewing  television  than  average,  hut  much  of  the  difference 
in  the  higher  rate  for  older  individuals  is  attributable  to  other  factors, 
Men  watch  slightly  fewer  hours  than  women,  but  this  difference  essentially 
disappears  if  other  variables  are  held  equal.  Blacks  are  more  likely  than 
whites  and  "other11  races  to  watch  television,  although  some  of  the  greater 
than  average  rate  among  blacks  is  due  to  education  and  other  factors. 
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TA3LE  6.3a:    Arts  Participation  Via  Media  and  Average  Number  of  Daily  TV'  Hours 
by  Background  Factors 

Classical  Classical  Classical 


Grand  Mean: 

Income : 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  over 
Not  ascertained 

Age: 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Race: 
White 
Black 
Other 

Sex: 
Male 
Female 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 


rv  Hours 

Jazz  on 

Jazz  on 

Juzz  on 

Music 

Music 

Mus  i  c  on 

TV 

Radio 

Recording  1 

on  TV 

on  Radio 

Recording 

2.8 

17% 

18% 

19%  ' 

24% 

21% 

21% 

3.8 

16 

20 

20  ! 

17 

17 

18 

3.2 

15 

15 

15  | 

17 

14 

12 

2.9 

16 

14 

12  1 

22 

17 

14 

3.0 

17 

16 

18  1 

22 

17 

18 

2.6 

?.8 

18 

20  1 

26 

24 

25 

1.8 

26 

31 

30 

43 

42 

4i 

2.9 

15 

14 

18 

18 

18 

16 

3.1 

1? 

22 

25 

14 

14 

15 

2.7 

22 

24 

26 

22 

24 

20 

2.5 

17 

20 

19 

25 

26 

25 

2.6 

19 

15 

18 

29 

23 

2.8 

14 

1. 

13 

28 

21 

2: 

2.4 

12 

9 

10 

26 

17 

i  \ 

3.6 

9 

7 

3 

31 

16 

15 

2.8 

15 

16 

17 

24 

21 

21 

5.  4 

3/ 

32 

36 

21 

18 

15 

2.9 

28 

77 

Li 

41) 

37 

43 

2.6 

19 

19 

19 

22 

20 

19 

3.0 

16 

17 

19 

26 

22 

22 

3.2 

7 

8 

6 

10 

6 

7 

3.4 

11 

10 

8 

10 

7 

5 

3.1 

14 

12 

15 

18 

14 

14 

2.5 

13 

24 

26 

27 

24 

25 

2.1 

27 

32 

33 

41 

44 

43 

1.9 

31 

36 

34 

59 

58 

55 

Ierlc 
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'  Jazz 

£  Watching  jazz  programs  on  television,  unlike  viewing  per  se,     is  more 

frequent  among  the  better  educated  and  more  affluent-  These  differences 
are  only  slightly  reduced  after  adjustment  for  oth^r  background  factors- 
Those  aged  25-34  are  most  likely  to  watch  jazz  on  television,  but  when  oth- 
er background  factors  are  controlled,  differences  between  older  and  younger 
people  in  regard  to  watching  jazz  on  television  largely  disappears. 

I  Those  with  higher  incomes  are  also  sligl  ;ly  more  likely  to    listen  to 

jazz    on    the    radio.    The  rate  of  listening  to  jazz  on  the  radio  increases 

•  more  strongly  with  rising  education  levels,  but  drops  with  rising  age  lev- 

els- Women  are  slightly  less  likely  to  listen  to  jazz  on  the  radio  than 
are  men,  biLu  not  after  MCA  control.  The  rate  of  listening  to  jazz  on  the 
radio  for  "other"  races  and  those  with  graduate  education  are  notably  the 
highest  in  Table  6.4a. 

Listening  to  jazz  on  recordings  increases  similarly  with  higher  income 
and  education  levels,  and  gradually  decreases  with  age.  Women  and  men  do 
not  differ  significantly  in  their  rates  of  listening  to  jazz  recordings. 
As  is  the  case  with  radio,  blacks  are  more  likely  to  listen  to  jazz  record- 
ings than  are  v'lites  or  "other"  racial  groups. 

Classical  Music 

Watching  classical  music  on  television  is  more  likely  among  those  in 
higher  income  brackets  but  most  of  the  differences  are  attributable  to 
education  and  other  factors.  Younger  groups  are  less  likely  to  watch  clas- 
sical music  on  television;  those  aged  45  and  older  are  most  likely  to 
watch.  Men  watch  less  than  do  women.  Blacks  are  slightly  more  likely  to 
watch  classical  music  on  television  than  whites,  but  those  of  "other"  races 
watch  at  a  much  higher  rate.    The  rate  ot  watching  rises  strongly  with  edu- 
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TABLE  6.3b:    Arts  Participation  Via  Media  by  Background  Factors 


Grand   Ma an: 

Income; 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  ovar 
Not  ascertained 

Age: 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 


Art 


Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 


Opera  Opera  on  Opera  on 

Musical  Musical 

Musical  on 

Play 

Plav 

Ballet 

Muse 

on  TV 

Radio 

Recording 

on  TV 

on  Radio 

Recording 

on  TV 

on  Radio 

on  TV 

on 

12% 

72 

7Z 

•  182 

52 

•82 

212 

42 

152 

25 

10 

5 

7 

13 

3 

8 

17 

5 

15 

20 

11 

3 

4 

13 

5 

4 

14 

3 

18 

18 

11 

5 

4 

18 

4 

4 

16 

4 

17 

24 

10 

4 

7 

16 

3 

5 

22 

2 

12 

24 

12 

8 

8 

19 

5 

9 

23 

5 

14 

27 

24 

17 

16 

29 

13 

20 

39 

5 

23 

39 

10 

3 

5 

14 

2 

6 

18 

1 

10 

23 

7 

2 

4 

12 

1 

6 

17 

1 

10 

22 

8 

5 

6 

17 

4 

7 

24 

5 

14 

26 

13 

10 

8 

17 

7 

7 

20 

5 

15 

25 

15 

10 

12 

22 

8 

12 

23 

4 

16 

27 

19 

7 

11 

19 

6 

9 

25 

4 

14 

30 

15 

6 

6 

20 

4 

5 

21 

2 

21 

23 

18 

8 

5 

15 

4 

2 

18 

3 

25 

23 

12 

7 

8 

17 

5 

8 
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j  cational  level  ~  again  in  contrast  to  the  reverse  pattern  found  for  watch- 

ing TV  in  general. 

Increased  levels  of  both  income    and    education    are    associated  with 
b  greater  likelihood  of  listening  to  classical  music  on  the  radio,  but  again, 

education  is  the  stronger  explanatory  variable  after  control.  People  aged 
18-24  and  those  over  age  65  are  less  likely  to  listen  to  this  music  on  the 
radio,  but  the  lower  rate  for  the  elderly  is  due  largely  to  other  factors. 

As  with  radio  and  television  exposure,  listening  to  classical  music 
recordings  has  a  strong  positive  relationship  to  education  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  to  income.  Again,  in  contrast  to  education,  the  strength  of  income 
as  a  predictor  is  largely  a  function  of  the  other  predictors.  Listening  to 
classical  recordings  is  most  popular  among  those  aged  35-64,  but  after  oth- 
er factors  are  controlled,  only  the  45-54  age  group  is  much  above  average. 
Women  are  slightly  more  likely  than  men  to  listen  to  classical  recordings. 
Whites  are  more  likely  to  listen  to  classical  recordings  than  blacks,  but 
both  groups  listen  far  less  than  those  of  "other"  races. 

Opera 

Watching  opera  on  television  is  more  common  among  people  with  higher 
incomes,  but  only  for  the  highest  ($50,000+)  income  group.  It  also  tends 
to  be  higher  among  older  people,  peaking  with  those  aged  55-64,  Moreover, 
the  effect  of  age  is  diminished  by  other  predictors;  all  groups  over  age  55 
are  more  likely  to  watch  opera  on  television  than  those  younger  groups, 
after  adjustments  are  made  for  other  background  variables.  Those  of  "oth- 
er11 races  art  much  more  likely  to  watc.1*  opera  on  television,  and  white- 
I  black    differences  are  negligible.    Women  are  slightly  more  likely  to  watch 

than  are  men.    Again,  education  is  the  strongest  of    these    predictors  for 
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TABLE  6.4a: 


MCA -Adjusted  Arts  Participation  Via  Media  and  Average  Number 
of  Daily  TV  Hours  by  Background  Factors 


Grand  Mean: 

Income : 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  over 
Not  ascertained 

Age: 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
5-54 
64 
74 
>5-96 


Race: 
White 
Black 
Other 

Sex: 
Male 
Female 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 


Classical 

Classical 

Classical 

Jazz  on 

Ja2z  on 

Jazz  on 

Music 

nusiL  on 

TV  Hours 

TV 

Radio 

Recording 

•  on  TV 

on  Radio 

Recording 

2.8 

17% 

18% 

19% 

1  24% 

21% 

21% 

2.8 

16 

20 

22 

1  21 

24 

25 

3.5 

18 

19 

20 

1  21 

20 

19 

2.9 

18 

17 

15 

1  25 

22 

19 

2.8 

17 

16 

18 

1  23 

18 

19 

3.0 

17 

17 

18 

1  25 

11 

21 

2.2 

22 

26 

24 

1  33 

11 

30 

2.8 

15 

14 

17 

18 

18 

17 

3.0 

18 

22 

24 

1  15 

16 

17 

2.7 

21 

24 

24 

20 

22 

18 

2.6 

15 

18 

17 

1  20 

21 

20 

2.6 

18 

14 

17 

1  28 

22 

26 

2.8 

15 

13 

15 

•  30 

22 

16 

3.2 

16 

13 

15 

1  3* 

24 

3.5 

14 

9 

7 

1  38 

20 

20 

2.8 

14 

15 

16 

1  23 

21 

20 

3.2 

39 

34  ' 

37 

1  27 

22 

20 

2.9 

27 

36 

19 

41 

36 

43 

2.7 

18 

18 

18 

1  20 

19 

18 

3.0 

17 

IS 

18 

1  27 

23 

24 

2.8 

8 

11 

9 

5 

5 

6 

2.9 

11 

11 

9 

f  10 

8 

5 

3.0 

13 

12 

14 

1  19 

15 

15 

2.6 

23 

23 

25 

1  28 

2/> 

25 

2.4 

27 

30 

32 

1  « 

43 

43 

2.2 

32 

37 

36 

1  57 

57 

53 
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watching  opera  on  television,  ami  this  relationship  increases  somewhat 
after  adjustment  for  other  factors , 

Listening  to  opera  on  the  radio  is  noticeably  more  common  among  those 
with  incomes  greater  than  $50,000,  but  much  of  this  difference  is  due  to 
education  and  other  factors.  It  is  also  more  frequent  among  persons  over 
age  35  and  among  "other"  racial  groups,  but  most  particularly  among  adults 
with  higher  education  levels. 

People  with  higher  incomes  and  educational  levels  are  more  likely  to 
listen  to  opera  recordings  as  well,  but  again  these  differences  by  income 
are  largely  attributable  to  other  factors.  The  rate  of  .listening  to  these 
recordings  increases  until  the  ages  of  45-64  and  then  declines,  but  these 
declines  among  the  65+  groups  largely  disappear  after  control  for  other 
factors.  Those  of  other  races  are  again  more  likely  to  listen  to  opera 
recordings  than  are  whites  or  blacks. 

Musicals 

Watching  musicals  on  television  is  more  common  among  higher  income 
people,  than  among  those  in  other  income  groups;  however,  about  half  of  the 
variation  is  due  to  other  factors.  It  is  also  highest  among  those  with 
higher  education  levels.  Ths  youngest  (age  18-24)  and  oldest  (age  75+) 
groups  are  least  likely  to  watch,  with  middle-aged  people  most  likely  to 
watch.  After  other  factors  are  controlled,  chis  age  differential  is  re- 
duced, with  those  aged  65-74  being  most  likely  to  watch  musicals  on  televi- 
sion. Women  are  slightly  more  likely  to  watch  .han  are  men,  moreso  after 
other  factors  are  held  equal,  "Other11  race  groups  watch  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  whites  and  blacks,  both  before  and  after  other  background  factors 
are  taken  into  consideration;    after    this    control,    however,     blacks  are 
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LF  6.4b:    MCA-Adjusted  Arts  Participation  Via  Media  by  Background  Factors 


Art 
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Opera  Opera  on 

Ooera  on 

Musical 
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Play 
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on  TV 
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2 
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7 
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1 

1 
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s lightly  more  likely  to  watch  than  whites. 

In  terms  of  listening  to  musicals  on  the  radio,  people  earning  over 
$50,000  oFd  those  of  "other"  races,  are  clearly  above  average  in  listening 
to  musicals  on  the  radio-  Again,  however,  higher  levels  of  education  are 
associated  most  clearly  and  systematically  with  increased  rates  of  listen- 
ing.   Middle-aged  people  also  listen  more. 

Those  in  higher  income  brackets  or  educational  levels  are  also  more 
likely  tc  listen  to  musicals  on  recordings.  The  likelihood  of  listening  to 
recordings  also  reaches  a  peak  among  those  aged  45-54,  and  then  declines 
for  older  age  groups.  "Other"  race  groups  also  listen  at  an  above  average 
rate.  Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  listen  to  recordings  of  musicals, 
moreso  after  MCA  control. 

Plays 

Watching  plays  on  television  is  more  common  among  those  with  higher 
income  and  education  levels,  although  income  plays  a  smaller  role  after  MCA 
controls.  People  under  24  years  and  those  over  75  years  are  less  likely  to 
watch,  but  the  elderly  watch  at  a  higher  rate  after  control.  Race  differ- 
ences are  negligible.  Women  are  slightly  more  likely  than  men  to  watch 
television  plays  after  MCA  control. 

The  rates  for  listening  to  plays  on  radio  exhibit  little  systematic 
variation  acrcss  the  background  variables,  except  for  education.  After 
control,  those  earning  $50,000  or  more,  older  'ged  groups  and  those  of 
"other"  races  are  less  likely  than  the  average  to  listen  to  plays  on  the 
radio.  The  strong  association  is  with  education,  reaching  its  peak  among 
those  with  post-graduate  education,  who  are  over  three  times  more  likely  to 
listen  to  plays  on  the  radio  than  the  national  average. 
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Ballet 

People  with  higher  income  levels  are  more  likely  to  watch  ballet  on 
television,  but  not  so  af fcer  MCA  control.  Watching  ballet  on  TV  also  rises 
slightly  with  age,  particularly  among  those  aged  65  and  older.  "Other" 
racet  are  much  more  likely  than  the  average  to  watch,  but  blacks  are  no 
less  likely  to  watch  than  whites.  Women  are  considerably  mors  likely  than 
men  to  watch  ballet  on  te'  vision,  and  this  relation  is  maintained  after 
adjustment  for  other  factors.  Education  is  again  the  predominant  factor, 
with  post-graduates  being  three  times  more  likely  to  watch  than  the  nation- 
e'1  average. 

Art 

Watching  programs  relatec  to  the  visual  arts  on  television  is  age  n 
more  common  among  those  with  higher  income  and  educational  levels,  with  in- 
come differences  largely  disappearing  after  MCA  control.  The  viewing  of 
these  programs  has  at  first  a  curvilinear  relation  with  age,  peaking  among 
those  aged  55-64.  After  MCA  control,  however,  the  oldest  age  groups  watch 
as  much  as  the  bo  54  age  groups,  black-whir*  differences  are  marginal, 
with  those  of  "other"  races  being  more  likely  to  view. 
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D)  DIMENSIONS  OF  ART  P/HTICIPATION  VIA  THE  MASS  MEDIA 

The  analysis  above  indicates  that  certain  education,  racial,  etc. 
groups  in  the  population  are  more  likely  to  follow  a  particular  art  form 
through  all  three  media  (television,  radio  and  recordings).  Either  of  two 
assumptions  can  be  drawn  from  this  binding.  First,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  it  is  the  same  people  within  these  groups  who  are  following  their 
favorite  arts  through  each  available  medium.  However,  xt  is  equally  plau- 
sible that  people  may  have  a  preferred  'or  more  readily  available)  mediuJi 
through  which  they  can  participate  in  their  favorite  art  forms*  A  factor 
analysis  of  participation  in  the  arts  via  t«e  three  mass  media  can  indicate 
the  major  ys  L  which  media  participation  in  the  various  art  forms  tend 
to  cluster. 

The  results  of  the  factor  analysis  for  the  1982  SPA  data  shown  in 
Table  6,5  suggest  there  re  three  such  dimensions.  The  composition  of 
these  dimensions  of  most  strongly  correlated  media  variables  will  be  dis- 
cussed below.  In  addition,  the  first  and  second  dimensions  are  Graphically 
displayed  in  Figure  6.1.  The  first  dimension  (or  factor)  lies  along  the 
horizontal  axis;  it  is  mail  defined  by  those  variables  grouped  farthest 
to  '.he  right  on  this  axis,  i.a.,  those  with  a  strong  correlation  with  th^ 
hypothetical  factor.  Similarly.  the  second  dimension  can  be  identified 
along  the  upper  Dart  of  the  vertical  axis. 

In  Table  6.5,  the  first  dimension  consists  of  those  who  tend  to  pursue 
a  range  of  arts  through  television.  This  cluster  shows  a  relatively  strong 
association  between  watching  art  exhibits,  plays,  ballet,  opera,  musicals 
and  classical  music  on  television,  (These  are  indicated  with  an  asteriSK.) 
Television  viewing  of  jazz  performances  is  weakly  associated  with  this  di- 
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TABLE  6.5:  Factor  Analysis  of  Media  Use  Variables:  Varimax  Roto 
Factor  Matrix 


Factor  Description 

TV  Hours 

JaLZ  on  TV 

Jazz  on  Radio 

Jazz  on  Recording 

Classical  Music  on  TV 

Classical  Music  on  Radio 

Classical  Music  on  Recording 

Opera  on  TV 

Opera  on  Radio 

Opera  on  Recording 

Musical  on  TV 

Musical  on  Radio 

Musical  on  Recording 

Play  on  TV 

Play  on  Radio 

Ballet  on  TV 

Art  Museums  on  TV 


Factor  1      Factor  2  Factor 


TV  Users         Jazz      Radio  Mus 


.24 

-.13 

-.41 

*.35 

*.66 

.06 

.08 

*.30 

.20 

.07 

*.81 

.15 

*.69 

.20 

.28 

.37 

.33 

*.53 

.35 

.32 

.55 

*.69 

-.01 

.27 

.34 

-.01 

*.61 

.33 

.01 

*.60 

*.68 

.10 

.20 

.17 

.01 

*.67 

.21 

.14 

.59 

*.58 

.17 

.30 

.'2 

.05 

.47 

*./2 

.09 

.16 

* .  64 

.22 

.60 

Indicates  variables  loading  highest  on  each  factor 
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mensiou.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  hours  spent  watching  telev- 
ision is  not  highly  loaded  on  this  factor,  although  the  other  items  do 
focus  on  television  viewin0  of  arts  performances. 

The  second  dimension  clusters  reveal  the  participation  of  jazz 
enthusiasts,  i.e.,  those  who  follow  jazz  performances  on  all  three  media  — 
television,  radio,  and  re*  rdings. 

A  third  cluster  identifies  a  group  th^t  primarily  follows  certain  arts 
through  radio  broadcasts  and  through  recordings.  This  grouping  includes 
listening  to  operas,  musicals,  and  classical  music  on  the  radio,  as  well  as 
to  LP  and  tape  recordings  of  operas,  musicals  and  classical  music.  It 
does  not  include  listening  to  jazz  or  plays  on  radio. 

Factor  analysis  suggests  that  individuals  vho  follow  the  arts  through 
the  media  do  indeed  fall  into  certain  patterns.  Moreover,  these  patterns 
seem  to  be  centered  more  on  the  particular  types  of  media  than  on  the  par- 
ticular art  form  through  each  available  medium ♦  Two  of  the  three  media 
have  a  cluster  associated  with  it.  Those  who  participate  in  one  art  form 
through  television  are  more  likely  to  participate  in  the  whole  range  of 
arts  on  television  rather  *han  through  the  other  media.  Similarly,  though 
for  a  narrower  range  of  art  forms  (opera,  classical  music,  and  musicals), 
those  who  listen  to  one  of  these  arts  on  either  the  radio  or  recordings  are 
more  likely  to  listen  to  the  other  two  music  forms  on  the  same,  rather  than 
different,  media.  Thus,  those  who  participate  in  opera,  classical  music 
and  musicals  thro\:gh  the  media  tend  to  concentrate  on  one  medium. 

The  major  exception  to  the  relative  dominance  of  medium  over  art  form 
occurs  for  jazz,  where  uhe  art  form  is  clearly  more  important  than  the  par- 
ticular med\um.  Jazz  enthusiasts  tend  to  use  all  three  media  to  pursue 
this    art    form.    Other  exceptions  (but  with  weaker  associations)  relate  to 
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Figixre  o.i:  Plot  of  Rotated  Factors  of  Arts  Participation  via  the  Media 
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the  overlap  between  recordings  and  radio :  these  who  use  radio  for  several 
arts  tend  also  to  listen  to  opera  recordings,  and  people  who  use  recordings 
also  listen  to  classical  music  on  the  radio. 

E)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES:  ARTS  BY  MEDIUM  AND  MEDIA  BY  ART  FORM 

This  factor  analysis  demonstrates  that  arts  participation  via  the 
media  not  only  tends  to  be  patterned,  but  is  usually  more  strongly  organ- 
ized around  the  medium  than  around  a  particular  art  form.  The  next  step  is 
to  examine  the  socia]  characteristics  of  respondents  who  are  involved  by 
each  medium  across  multiple  forms.  In  subsequent  analysis,  variations  or- 
ganized across  art  forms  are  also  examined. 

1 «  Arts  through  Each  Medium 

Organization  of  arts  by  media  will  be  treated  first.  Table  6.6  shows 
the  relationship  of  ten  background  factors  to  the  average  number  of  art 
forms  followed  via  a  particular  medium.  For  example,  the  television  index 
measures  whether  a  respondent  has  watched  television  performances  of  either 
jazz,  classical  music,  operas,  musicals,  plays,  ballets,  or  visual  arts 
presentations  in  the  preceding  12  months.  One  point  is  given  for  each 
arts-medium  exposure.  Respondents  in  households  earning  over  $50,000  re- 
ported 4.8  arts-medium  exposures,  which  is  2.2  more  than  this  average  of 
2.6.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  indices  are  based  on  varying  numbers  of 
art  forms  sirce  not  all  forms  are  carried  by  all  med^a.  Table  6.7  presents 
the  same  associations  between  participation  via  the  media  and  each  back- 
ground factor,  adjusted  for  the  effects  of  all  other  background  variables 
by  MCA. 
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TABLE  6.6:    Indices  of  "Core"  Arts  Perticipet.ion  Across  Hedie  by 
Selected  Background  Fectots 


All 
Htdit 


Averege  Indox  Score:*  2.6 
incoae: 

Under  $5,000  2.2 

$5(O00  -  $9,999  1.9 

$10,000  -  $14,999  2.1 

$15,000  •  $24,999  2.2 

$25,000  -  $49,999  2.8 

$50,000  and  over  4.8 

Not  ascertained  2.0 

SMSA: 

Cantral  City  of  SMSA  3.0 

SMSA,  not  cantral  city  1.0 

Not  in  SMSA  1.4 

Age: 

18-24  1.9 

25-34  2.7 

35-44  2.7 

45-54  3.0 

55-64  2.8 

65-74  2.2 

75-96  2.2 

narital  Status: 

Married  2.5 

Widowed  2.4 

Divorced  2.C 

Seper-ted  2.6 

Never  carried  2.8 

Race: 

White  2.5 

Black  2.7 

Other  4.4 

Sax  - 

HUe  2.4 

Feoale  2.7 

Education: 

Crede  school  0.9 

Some  high  school  1.0 

High  school  graduate  1.9 

Sooe  collage  3.0 

Collage  graduate  4.4 

Graduate  school  6.7 

Work  Hour*: 

None  *.  3 

1  to  29  2.7 

30  to  39  2.9 

40  hrs.  2.4 

41  to  49  2.6 
50  or  aore  3.2 

Occupetion: 

Professionel  5.1 

Managerial  3.9 

Seles,  Claricel  2.6 

Creftsaan  1*8 

Operatives  1.5 

Laborers  1*6 

Service  Workers  1.7 

Not  Working  2.5 

Keeping  House  2.5 

Student  2 . 2 

Retired  1.8 

Presence  of  Children: 

No  children  2.6 

One  6-T.  2.9 

Two*  6-11  2.7 

One  under  6  2.2 

One  6*11,  One  under  6  2.2 

One  under  6,  Two*  6-11  2.1 

Two*  6-11  2.7 

One  6-11,  Tvo+  under  6  2.3 

Two*  6-11,  Two*  under  6  3.9 


*  Averege  Index  Score  is  the  everege 

interest  in  verious  ert  forms. 


TV  Radio  Recordings 

1.3  0.5  0.5 

1.1  0.5  0.5 

1.0  0.4  o.3 

1.2  0.4  0.3 

1.2  0.4  0.5 
1  4  0.6  0.6 

•  2.2  1.1  1.1 

1.1  0.4  0.5 

1.5  0.7  0.7 

1.6  0.6  O.o 
0.8  0.3  0.3 

1.0  0.4  0.5 

1.3  0.6  0.6 

1.3  0.7  0  6 
1.5  0.6  1  ? 

1.5  0.5  C.6 

1.4  0.4  0.4 
1.4  0.4  0.3 

1.3  0.5  0.5 

1.4  0.4  0.3 

1.3  0.6  0.6 

1.4  0.5  0.6 
1.4  0.7  0.7 

1.3  0.5  0.5 

1.4  0.6  0.6 

2.3  0.9  0.9 

1.2  0.6  0.5 

1.4  0.5  0.6 

0.5  0.2  0.2 

0.7  0.2  0.1 

1.0  0.4  0.4 

1.6  0.6  0.7 

2.1  1.0  1.1 

3.2  1.6  1.4 

1.3  0.5  0.5 
1.3  0.6  0.6 

1.5  0.7  0.6 
1.3  0.5  0.5 
1.3  0.6  0.6 

1.6  0.7  0.7 

2.3  1.2  1.2 

1.9  O.y  0.9 

1.3  0.5  0.6 
1.1  0.4  0.3 
0.9  0.3  0.2 
0.8  0.4  0.3 

1.0  0.3  0.3 

1.1  0.6  0.6 

1.4  0.4  0.5 

0.  9  0.5  0.7 
1.0  0.3  0.3 

1.3  0.5  -.6 

1.4  0.7  C.6 
1.4  0.6  0.5 

1.2  0.5  0.5 

1.2  0.5  0.5 

1.  :  0  4  0.4 

1.3  0.7  0.6 
1.2  0.6  0.5 
2.0  0.5  1.5 


of  aadie  used  to  pursue 
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Index  of  Participation  in  All  Arts  Forms  Through  All  the  Media 

The  graduate  school  educated  (6.7  exposures),  professionals  (5.1),  and 
$50,000+  income  persons  (4.8)  tend  to  report  the  most  arts  exposures 
through  various  types  of  media  in  Table  6-6-  In  contrast,  laborers  (1.6 
exposures),  operatives  (1.5),  persons  with  some  high  school  education 
(1.0),  and  persons  in  non-SMSA's  (1.4)  report  least  arts  exposure  through 
the  mass  media. 

In  general,  th>  MCA  adjustment  for  the  impact  of  other  factors  in 
Table  6.7  changes  little  in  terms  of  the  predicted  participation  for  educa- 
tion groups.  However,  rates  for  op  atives  and  laborers  become  somewhat 
higher  if  the  influence  of  education  and  other  factors  is  statistically 
controlled.  The  score  for  professionals  is  similarly  lower.  The  associa- 
tion between  income  and  participation  is  similarly  weakened  when  other  fac- 
tors pre  controlled,  as  are  the  rural-urban  differences. 

Index  of  Participation  in  the  Arts  via  Television 

Persons  who  are  better  educated,  wealthier  and  in  professional  occupa- 
tions are  also  the  most  likely  to  follow  the  seven  core  art  forms  on  telev- 
ision. Those  of  "other"  races  are  also  more  likely  to  watch  arts  perfor- 
mances on  television,  while  young  adults  aged  18-24  and  people  in  ru^al 
areas  are  less  likely  to  watch. 

When  other  background  factors  are  held  constant,  the  higher  rates  of 
television  participation  for  better  educated  persons  are  basically  un- 
changed, but  the  rates  for  professionals  and  higher  income  persons  are  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Thus,  eduction  remains  a  strong  explanatory  factor, 
while  the  influence  of  income  and  professional  status  seems  dependent  upon 
the  impact  of  education  and  other  associated  factors.  Rural  and  young 
adults  remain  belov  average  in  arts  exposure  via  television  after  MCA  con- 
trols. 
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TABLE  6.7.    HCA-Adjusted  Indicts  of  "Cort"  Arts  Participation  Across  HedU 
by  Selected  Background  factors 


All 
Madia 


Avaragt  Index  Score:*  2.6 
Income: 

Under  $5,000  2.8 

$5,000  -  $9,999  2.6 

$10,000  -  $14,9*9  2.6 

$15,000  -  $24,999  2.4 

$25,000  *  $49,999  2.5 

$50,000  and  ovtr  3.4 

Not  ascertained  1.9 

SMS  A  : 

Central  City  of  SHSA  2.9 

SHSA,  not  central  city  2.8 

Not  in  SHSA  1.9 

Age: 

18-24  2.0 

25-34  2.5 

35-44  2.4 

45-54  3.0 

55-64  2.9 

65-74  1.0 

75-96  2.6 

Marital  Status: 

Married  2.4 

Widowed  2.8 

Divorced  2.7 

Separated  2 . 6 

Never  serried  2.8 

Race: 

White  2.5 

Black  3.0 

Other  4.) 

Sex: 

Mala  2.3 

ftsale  2.8 

Education: 

Grade  school  0.7 

Sone  high  school  1.1 

High  school  greduate  2.0 

Sow  college  3.1 

College  greduate  4.3 

Graduate  school  6.5 

Work  Hours: 

Nona  2.4 

1  \o  29  2.7 

30  to  39  2.8 

40  hrs.  2.5 

41  to  49  2.4 
50  or  aore  2.9 

Occupetion: 

Professional  2.5 

Manager iel  2.5 

Seles,  Clerical  2.9 

Craftsman  2.6 

Oparetives  2.3 

Laborers  2.7 

Service  Workers  2.0 

Not  Working  3.2 

Keeping  House  2.9 

Student  2.8 

Retired  2.5 

Presence  of  Children: 

No  children  '  6 

One  6-11  2.7 

Two*  6-11  2.7 

One  under  6  2.7 

One  6-11,  One  under  6  2.5 

One  under  6,  Two*  6-11  2.5 

Two*  6-11  2.5 

One  6-11,  Tun*  under  6  2.5 

*vo*  6-1),  Two*  under  6  1.6 


TV  Radio  Recordings 

1.3  O.j  0.5 

1.3  0.6  0.6 

1.3  0.6  0.5 

1.5  0.6  0.5 

1.1  0.5  0.5 

1.3  0.5  0.5 

1.0  0.8  0.8 

1.1  0.4  0.4 

1.4  0.7  0.6 

1.5  0.6  0.6 
1.0  0.4  0.4 

1.0  0.4  0.5 

1.2  0.6  0.6 

1.1  0.6  0.5 

1.5  0.6  0.7 

1.6  0.5  0.6 
1.8  0.5  0.5 
1.8  0.4  0.3 

1.3  0.5  0.5 

1.5  0.7  0.5 

1.3  0.6  0.6 

1.4  0.5  0.6 

1.4  0.6  0.6 

1.3  0.5  0.5 

1.6  0.7  0.7 

2.1  0.8  0.9 

1.2  0.5  0.5 

1.5  0.5  0.6 

0.3  0.2  0.2 

0.6  0.2  0.2 

1.1  0.4  0.4 

1.6  0.6  0.7 

2.1  0.9  1.0 

3.2  1.5  1.3 

1.3  0.5  4.8 

1.3  0.6  0.* 

1.4  0.6  0.4 
1.3  0.5  0.5 
1.3  0.5  0.5 

1.5  0.6  0.7 

1.2  0.6  0.6 

1.3  0.5  0.5 
1.2  0.5  0.4 
1.5  0.5  0.5 

1.4  0.5  0.4 
1.4  0.6  0.5 

1.2  0.4  0.4 

1.4  0.7  0.7 

1.5  0.6  0.6 

1.3  0.6  0.8 

1.1  0.5  0.6 

1.3  0.6  0.6 

1.2  0.6  0.6 
1.5  0.5  0.5 
1.5  0.5  0.5 

1.4  0.5  0.5 

1.5  0.4  0.5 

1.3  0.5  0.5 

1.4  0.5  0.5 
1.0  0.0  0.9 


*  Averege  Index  Score  is  the  average  n  unbar  of  s*dia  used  to  pursue 
interest  in  verious  ert  foms. 
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Index  of  Participation  in  the  Arts  via  Radio 
Professionals,  college  graduates,  members  of  "othej1'  races,  residents 
of  central  cities  and  suburbs,  and  those  in  households  earning  $50,009  and 
over  tend  to  listen  to  a  broader  range  of  the  arts  performances  on  the  ra- 
dio. In  contrast,  people  living  outside  of  SMSA's,  these  over  65  years  of 
age,  those  without  a  high  school  diploma,  operatives,  the  retired  and  ser- 
vice workers  are  somewhat  less  likely  to  listen  to  a  range  of  arts  perfor- 
mances on  radio. 

The  below  average  rates  for  older  people  and  blue-collar  workers  and 
the  retired  are  largely  attributable  to  the  influence  of  other  facers, 
such  as  education.  However,  the  low  rates  for  the  less  educated  are  in- 
dependent of  the  effects  of  the  other  background  factors, 


People  of  certain  backgrounds  are  more  2 xkely  to  use  records  and  tapes 
to  listen  to  a  broad  range  of  music  performance?  (jazz,  classical  music, 
opera,  or  musicals).  In  particular,  bette:  educated  and  vealthier  indivi- 
duals tend  to  listen  to  a  wider  variety  of  music  through  recordings.  Cer- 
tain racial,  age  and  occupation  categories  also  show  above  or  below  average 
differences  in  listening  to  ar\3  performances  through  recordings. 

When  other  f act^  ~s  are  controlled,  the  incoire  diff  erences  become  less 
pronounced,  suggesting  that  education  and  other  background  factors  play  an 
important  part  in  explaining  differences  in  listening  patterns  for  these 
groups.  The  strong  influence  of  education,  however,  remains  largely  in- 
dependent of  the  impact  of  the  other  background  factors. 

In  sum,  certain  social  characteristics  are  associated  with  following  a 
greater    variety    of    art  forms  through  each  of  these  three  media.  Whether 


Index  of  Arts  Participation  via  Recordings 
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TABLE  6.8: 


Indices  of  Hedia  Exposure  for  Each  Art  Pom  by  Selected 
Background  Factors 


Average  Index  Score:* 

Income: 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  •  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  end  over 
Not  ascertained 

SHSA: 

Central  City  of  SHSA 
SHSA,  not  central  city 
Not  in  SHSA 

Age: 

18-24 
25  -34 
35*44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Harltal  Status: 
Harried 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never  Berried 

Rece: 
White 
Black 
Other 

Sex: 
Hale 
Female 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
Col legs  graduate 
Graduate  school 

Work  Hours: 
None 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  hrs. 

41  to  49 
5D  or  more 

Occupation: 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales,  Clerical 
Craftsman 
Operatives 
Laborers 
Service  Workers 
Not  Working 
Keeping  House 
Student 
Retired 

Presence  of  Children: 
No  children 
One  6-11 
Two*  6-11 
One  under  6 
One  6-11,  One  under  6 
One  under  6,  Tv©+  6-11 
TWr  6-11 

One  6-11,  Two*  under  6 
Two*  6-11,  Two*  under  6 


Jaxs 

0.5 


0.6 
0.4 
0.4 
0.5 
0.6 
0.9 
0.5 


0.7 
0.6 
0.3 


0.7 
0.7 
0.6 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 


0.5 
0.3 
0.5 
0.8 
0.8 


0.5 
1.0 
0.8 


J.O 

0.5 


0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.7 
0.9 
1.0 

U.5 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.8 


0.9 
0.1 
0.6 
0.4 
0.4 
0.5 
0.5 
0.6 
0.4 
0.8 
0.3 


0.5 
0.8 
0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
3.3 
0.6 
1.0 
0.3 


Classical 
Husic 


0.3 


0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.6 
0.2 


0.4 
0.4 
0.1 


0.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 


0.3 
0.2 
0.7 


0.3 
0.3 


0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.6 
0.9 

0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 


0.7 
0.5 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.1 
0.2 


0.3 
C.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 


Ope  re 
0.3 


0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.6 
0.2 


0.3 
0.3 
0.1 


0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.2 


0.3 
0.2 
0.5 


0.2 
0.3 


0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.9 

0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.3 


0.6 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 


0.3 
0.? 
O.u 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.0 
0.0 


Plays 

0.3 


0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.2 


0.2 
0.3 
0.1 


0.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 


0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 


0.3 
0.2 
0.2 


0.3 
0.3 


0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.7 

0.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.3 


0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.7 


Musicals 
0.3 


0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.6 
0.2 


0.4 
0.4 
0.1 


0.1 


C.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 


0.3 
0.2 
0.7 


0.3 
0.3 


0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.6 
0.9 

0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 


0.7 
0.5 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.1 
0.2 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 


*  Average  Index  Sco*t  is  the  average  number  of  media  used  to  pursue 
interest  in  various  art  form*. 
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via  television,  radio,  or  recordings,  college  educated  persons,  higher- 
level  white-collar  workers,  and  persons  of  other  racial  backgrounds  follow 
more  types  of  art  forms.  Education  is  generally  the  strongest  explanatory 
factor,  with  educational  differences  generally  being  maintained  after  MCA 
adjustment  for  other  factors.  In  other  variables,  siich  as  income  and  occu- 
pation, the-  decrease  in  variation  after  adjustment  seems  to  reflect  the  im- 
pact of  education,  which  is  closely  related  to  those  variables. 


3GS 
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2.  The  Media  and  Each  Art  Form 

The  second  line  of  analysis  of  multiple  media  use  for  arts  content 
focuses  on  each  art  form,  examining  all  the  various  media  used  to  follow 
that  form.  Table  6,8  shows  the  relationship  of  selected  background  factors 
to  the  average  number  of  media  (television,  radio,  and  recordings)  used  by 
respondents  to  pursue  their  interest  in  a  specific  art  form.  For  example, 
members  of  households  earning  over  $50,000  in  Table  6.8  use  an  average  of 
0.9  (of  three)  media  to  follow  jazz  performa.  ces,  compared  to  an  average  of 
0.6  media  for  members  of  households  earning  less  than  $5,000. 

Table  6.9  presents  the  same  relationships  after  adjusting  for  the  in- 
fluence of  other  factors.  Here  the  original  0.3  point  difference  between 
highest  and  lowest  income  groups  can  be  seen  to  be  only  0.1  (0.7-0.6)  after 
MCA  control. 

The  major  predictors  and  explanatory  factors  follow.  Ballet  and  art 
museums  are  not  treated  in  this  analysis  because  they  are  carried  by  only 
one  medium*  (See  Tables  6.3  and  6, A.) 

Index  of  Media  Usage  for  Jazz 

People  of  certain  backgrounds  tend  to  follow  jazz  through  the  multiple 
media  of  television,  radio  and  recordings.  Better  educated  persons,  pro- 
fessionals, managers,  students  and  blacks  are  especially  likely  to  pursue 
jazz  through  several  media  while  older  people,  widows  and  rural  residents 
are  less  likely  than  average  to  do  so. 

The  higher  rates  for  high  income  people,  professionals/managers,  and 
students,  and  the  lower  than  average  rates  for  widows  are  largely  attribut- 
able to  other  factors.  However,  after  MCA  adjustment  for  other  factors, 
the  sharp  distinctions  by  education  and  racial  background  are  maintained. 
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Index  of  Media  Usage  for  Classical  Music 
Better  ed  icated  and  wealthier  persons*  and  upper  level  white-collar 
workers  are  more  likely  to  follow  classical  musxc  through  the  multiple 
media  of  television,  radio,  and  recordings.  There  is  also  higher  usage 
among  people  of  "other"  races.  Age  differences  are  slight  with  somewhat 
lower  usage  amon    the  youngest  and  oldest  groups. 

However,  much  of  the  variation  among  categories  of  income  and  occupa- 
tion can  be  attributed  to  other  factors.  Once  again,  the  effect  of  educa- 
tion is  independent  of  other  background  factors,  and  may,  in  fact,  explain 
some  of  the  variations  in  other  variables  before  adjustment.  After  adjust- 
ment, women  emerge  as  slightly  heavier  users  of  the  media  for  classical 
music  performances. 

Index  of  Media  Usage  for  Opera 
Better  educated  persons,  the  affluent  and  professionals  tend  more  thsn 
others    to    follow  opera  through  the  media  of  television,  radio  and  record- 
ings. 

The  high  rates  for  wealthier  persons  and  professionals  are  largely  at- 
tributable to  other  factors  (see  the  adjusted  figure  in  Table  6.9),  prob- 
ably due  to  education  which  is  closely  associated  with  both  income  and  oc- 
Cv  ^tion.  In  contrast,  the  influence  of  education  remains  independent  of 
the  otner  background  factors,  indicating  that  it  is  a  strong  explanatory 
factor. 

Index  of  Media  Usage  for  Plays 
Better  educated,  high  income,  professional  groups,  and  whites  tend  to 
follow  plays  on  television  and  radio. 

The  differences  among  occupational  and  income  groups,  however,  are  no- 
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TABLE  6.9: 


HCA-Adjusted  Indicer 
Background  Factors 


f  Media  Exposure  for  Each  Art  Form  by 


Jazz 

Averac*  Index  Score:*  0.5 
Income: 

Under  J5/j0  0.6 

$5,000     $9,*99  0.6 

$10,000  -  $14,999  0.5 

$15,000  -  $24,999  0.5 

$25,000  *  $49,999  0.5 

$50,000  and  over  0.7 

Not  ascertained  0.4 

SHSA: 

Central    ity  of  SHSA  0.6 

SHSA,  noc  central  city  0.6 

Not  in  SHSA  0.4 

Age: 

18-24  0.6 

25-34  0.7 

35-44  0.1 

^5-54  0.5 

55  64  0.4 

65-74  0.4 

75-96  0.2 

Marital  Status: 

Hatred  0  5 

Widow-d  0.6 

Divorced  0.6 

Separated  0 . 7 

Never  married  0.6 

Race: 

White  0.5 

Black  1 . 1 

Other  *\  ? 

S«: 

Kale  0.6 

Female  0.5 

Education: 

Crade  schoo*  0.3 

Sob*  ligh  school  0.3 

High  school  graduate  0.4 

So**  college  0.7 

College  graduate  0.9 

Graduate  school  1.0 

Work  Hours ; 

None  0.5 

1  to  29  0.6 

30  to  39  0.6 

4r  hrs.  0.5 

41  to  «#9  0.4 

50  or  ©ore  0.7 

Occupation: 

Profession*!  0.5 

Haiwgerial  0.5 

Sales,  Clerical  0.5 

Craftsman  0.4 

Operatives  0.5 

Laborers  0.6 

Service  Workers  r  5 

Not  Workxrs  w. 7 

Keeping  House  0.7 

Student  C.l 

Retired  0.6 


Classical 
Music 


0.3 


0.3 
C.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.2 


0.4 

0.3 
0.2 


0.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 


0.2 
0.4 


0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.5 
0.8 


0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 


0.3 
0.3 
C.3 
0.2 
0.3 


Opera 
0.3 


0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.2 


0.3 
0.3 
0.2 


0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 


C.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.3 


0.3 
0.2 
0.4 


0.2 
0.3 


0.0 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0,9 


0,2 
0.3 
0.2 


Plays 
0.3 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 


0.3 
0.3 
0.2 


0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
2.? 
0.2 
0.2 


0.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0  2 
0.3 


0.3 
0.3 
0.2 


0.2 
0.3 


0.1 
0.1 

o.: 

0.3 
0.4 
0.7 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 


Musicals 
0.3 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.2 


0.4 
0.3 
0.2 


0.2 
0.3 
0,3 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 


0.3 
0.3 
0.7 


0.2 
0.4 


0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
ft  3 
,.5 
0.8 

0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
C  3 
0.3 
0.3 


Presence  of  Children: 

No  children  0.5 

One  6-11  0.7 

Two*  6-11  0.4 

One  under  6  0.6 

0«e  6-11,  One  under  6  0.3 

One  under  6,  Two*  6-11  0.4 

T*o+  6-11  0.7 

One  6-11,  Two*  under  I  0.1 

Tver*  6-11.  Two*  under  6  0.2 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
1.0 


0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.0 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 

o.; 

0.2 
0.4 


*  Average  Index  Score  is  the  average  number  of  t  jdia  used  to  pursue 
interest  in  various  art  forms. 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
1  0 
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ticeably  diminished  when  the  influence  of  the  -ther  background  variables  is 
statistically  controlled. 

Index  of  Media  Usage  for  Musicals  and  Operettas 

College  graduates,  wealthier  individuals,  professionals,  and  those  of 
"other11  races  are  most  likely  to  listen  to  musicals  or  operettas  through 
the  media  of  television,  radio,  recordings* 

Adjustment  for  the  impact  of  other  factors  suggests  that  the  use  of 
more  types  of  media  to  folio-'  musicals  or  operettas  by  high  income  indivi- 
duals and  professionals  is  explainable  to  a  considerable  extent  by  other 
factors  such  as  education*  The  higher  rates  for  college  graduates  and 
those  of  "other11  races  are  independent  o±  the  influence  of  the  other  back- 
ground factors. 

Throughout  these  analyses  we  see  that  education  is  the  best  predictor 
of  art-,  participation  through  several  media.  Income  and  occupation  are 
useful  predictors,  but  tneir  impact  is  weakened  when  other  background  fac- 
tors p.re  controlled.  The  association  between  multiple  media  participation 
and  education  is  maintained  after  adjustment  for  other  background  vari- 
ables, indicating  that  education  is  a  strong  explanatory  factor. 
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F)  ATTENDANCE  Ai      "  EVENTS  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS  THROUGH  THE 
MASS  MEDIA 

We  are  also  interested  in  determining  whether  or  not  people  who  parti- 
cipate in  the  arts  through  the  mass  media  are  also  more  likely  to  attend 
live  performances  of  arts  events  and  to  read  literature.  Table  6.10 
presents  the  data  relevant  to  this  hypc'hesis  in  terms  of  correlations 
between  participation  via  live  attendance  and  via  the  mass  media. 

The  correlations  are  all  positive  except  for  the  weak  negative  associ- 
ations between  attendance  and  the  variable  of  h)urs  of  watching  te"  .vision 
in  general.  Thus,  using  the  media  to  follow  any  of  the  art  forms  is  asso- 
ciated with  higher  rather  than  lower  attendance  at  performances  of  each  of 
these  arts.  In  contrast,  television  viewing  in  general  (i.e.,  not  for 
specific  arts  performances)  is  associated  only  weakly  with  increased  atten- 
dance at  arts  performances.  In  other  words,  watching  television  in  general 
may  be  an  alternative  to  attending  arts  events,  but  using  TV  and  other 
media  to  follow  the  arts  tends  to  supplement  or  stimulate  attending  arts 
events . 

The  main  predictors  of  participation  in  each  type  of  art  performance 
will  be  discussed  below.  (Correlations  of  0.*  0.29  will  be  referred  to  as 
moderate;  correlations  of  0.30-0.39  as  substantial;  correlations  of  0,40- 
0. 49  as  strong. ) 

Jazz 

Not  surprisingly,  the  best  predictors  of  at^nding  jazz  performances 
are  those  media  variables  involved  in  following  jazz.  Following  jazz  via 
records,  via  radio,  and  via  televis'on  (in  that  order  of  strength)  are  sub- 
stantial to  moderate  predictors  of  attendance  at  live  jazz  performances; 
listening  to  classical  music  on  recordings  is  also  related  to    jaz  atten- 
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dance. 


Classical  Music 

Listening  to  classical  music  through  recordings,  radio  and  television 
are  substantial  predictors  of  attending  classical  music  performances.  Par- 
ticipating in  virtua]ly  all  other  arts  via  the  media  is  related,  at  least 
moderately,  to  attendance  at  classical  music  performances.  (Listening  to 
plays  through  radio  and  jazz  on  television  are  exceptions  to  this.) 

Oper^ 

Among  the  media  variables,  the  best  predictors  of  opera  attendance  are 
following  opera  through  recordings  or  radio.  However,  tnese  are  of  only 
^cdsrate  strength  in  predicting  attendance,  and  are  not  much  higher  corre- 
lates than  listening  to  classical  music,  musicals  and  plays  on  radic. 

Musicals 

Attendance  at  musicals  \s  best  predicted  by  watching  musicals  on 
television,  listening  to  recordings  of  musicals >  listening  to  musicals  oil 
television  or  recordings,  and  listening  to  classical  mvsic  on  any  of  the 
three  media,  as  well  as  by  watching  plays  or  ballet  on  television. 

Plays 

The  major  media  variables  predicting  attendance  at  plays  relate  to  at- 
tending classical  music  programs.  While  watching  plays  on  TV  is  a  notable 
predictor,  listening  to  plays  on  the  radio  has  little  predictive  ability. 
Listening  to  recordings  of  musicals  and  watching  musicals  on  TV  relate  more 
to  play  attendance  than  listening  to  Dlays  on  radio. 
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T   ;LE  6.10:    Correlations  Between  Media  Activities  and  Participation  in 
the  "Core"  Arts 


Classical  Art 
Jazz    Music    Opera  Musicals  Plays    Ballet  Museums  Reading 


TV  Hours 

.008 

.  005 

.004 

003 

016 

-  099 

- .  001 

-  008 

•  \j  \j  o 

Tfl79  nn  TV 

1 

1  7Q 

•  1/7 

•  Its* 

Jazz  on  Radio 

.354 

.235 

.145 

.197 

.191 

.141 

.253 

.185 

Jazz  on  Recording 

.379 

.235 

.121 

.210 

.184 

.157 

.282 

.195 

Classical  on  TV 

.137 

.362 

.163 

.305 

.223 

.  189 

.353 

.296 

Classical  on  Radio 

.185 

.382 

.220 

.238 

.254 

.211 

.374 

.254 

Classical  on  Recording 

.218 

.399 

.150 

.244 

.287 

.193 

.375 

.263 

Opera  on  TV 

.082 

.260 

.207 

.176 

.191 

.132 

.268 

.206 

Opera  on  Radio 

.064 

.258 

.266 

.145 

.135 

.142 

.264 

.178 

Opera  on  Recording 

.103 

.243 

.272 

.178 

.194 

.179 

.274 

.182 

Musical  on  TV 

.102 

.224 

.151 

.279 

.r-9 

.146 

.233 

.233 

Musical  on  Radio 

.100 

.229 

.201 

.1C8 

.144 

.163 

.181 

.135 

Musical  on  Recording 

.177 

.314 

.147 

.304 

.266 

.230 

.269 

.174 

Play  on  TV 

.188 

.299 

.166 

.304 

.274 

.197 

.338 

.285 

Play  on  Radio 

.118 

.169 

.205 

.148 

.136 

.1". 

.193 

.098 

Ballet  on  TV 

.149 

.285 

,173 

.210 

.197 

.2<*0 

.309 

.228 

Art  Museums  on  TV 

.150 

.218 

.139 

.176 

.160 

.141 

.294 

.237 

375 
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Ballet 

The  attendance  of  ballet  performances  is  related  moderately  to  listen- 
ing to  classical  music  radio  programs  and  to  musicals  on  recordings  as  much 
as  to  watching  ballet  on  television. 

Art  rluseuins 

Participating  in  almost  all  art  forms  through  the  media  --  including 
viewing  vAsual  arts  shows  on  television  are  moderate  predictors  of 
visits  to  art  museums  and  galleries.  Such  visits  are  particularly  related 
to  listening  to  classical  music  on  recordings  or  radio  or  watching  TV  per- 
formances of  classical  music. 

Reading 

Following  any  of  the  arts  on  television  (except  jazz)  has  a  moderate 
to  substantial  association  with  reading  literature.  In  addition,  listening 
to  classical  music  ria  radio  or  recordings  also  relates  moderately  to  read- 
ing literature. 
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&;  INDICES  OF  MEDIA  USE  AND  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

We  har  just  seen  that  each  of  the  arLS  media  variables  has  a  positive 
relationship,  often  of  moderate  strength,  with  attending  arts  performances 
or  reading  literature.  Nevertheless,  another  dimension  of  following  the 
arts  via  the  media  could  show  an  alternative  relationship  with  attendance 
or  reading  literature.  The  alternative  can  be  described  as  follows.  As 
certain  people  use  more  media  to  participate,  they  may  be  less  likely  to 
attend  live  performances  as  the  media  become  a  substitute  for  attendance. 
In  contrast,  as  people  follow  an  art  form  through  several  aiedia,  they  nw?y 
be  more  likely  to  attend  live  performances.  Here  media  participation  may 
reflect  or  stimulate  enthusiasm  f '  r  that  art  form.  In  other  words,  do  peo- 
ple use  more  forms  of  media  to  substitute  for  attendance  at  the  arts,  or  do 
people  who  use  m  -e  media  attend  more  frequently/ 

The  data  in  Table  6.11  suggest  that  people  who  follow  the  arts  throu'  n 
more  of  the  16  madia/arts  combinations  are  generally  more  likely  to  attend 
live  arts  evenus  as  well.  Thus,  the  tendency  is  to  supplement  arts  atten- 
dance with  media  participation  rather  than  to  substitute  the  media  for  at- 
tendance. Those  who  watch  jazz  on  all  three  media  are  more  likely  to  at- 
tend   a    live    jazz    performance  (44%)  tv~  those  who  use  none  of  the  media 


The  closest  thing  to  an  exception  to  this  tendency  is  musicals;  those 
who  follow  musicals  through  the  three  media  (television,  radio  and  record- 
ings) ars  only  slightly  more  likely  to  attend  live  musicals  (58%)  than 
those  who  use  only  two  media  (55%).  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
attendance  rate  for  those  following  musicals  through  all  three  media  (58%) 
is  still  over  tht^c  times  the  average  rate  and  five  times  higher  than  those 


(2%). 
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who  used  no  media  (10%). 

Table  6.12  presents  these  relationships  after  controlling  for  the  ef- 
fects of  selected  background  factors  such  as  education,  age  and  inconie. 
The  extent  to  which  the  variation  predicted  by  a  media/arts  variable  is  af- 
fected by  associated  background  variables  can  be  ascertained  by  comparing 
Tables  6.11  and  6.12.  For  example,  if  education  were  associated  with  both 
greater  media  usage  and  greater  arts  attendance,  then  the  relationship 
between  attendance  and  media  usage  might  be  explainable  largely  in  terms  of 
education. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  tables  suggests  that  the  predictive  strength 
of  media  usage  in  predicting  attendance  is  onl^  slightly  diminisned  v»y 
holding  background  factors  constant.  (The  only  thing  close  to  an  exception 
concerns  musicals.  As  noted  above,  using  two  media  is  almost  a  better 
predictor  of  attendance  than  using  all  three  media.)  We  can  conclude  that 
attendance  at  the  arts  and  reading  literature  is  at  least  partially  e  func- 
tion of  bro.  der  media  usage  to  follow  the  a^ts. 

This  is  also  reflected  in  the  final  two  columns  of  Table  6.11  and 
6,12,  in  which  participation  differences  across  all  *6  media'arts  combina- 
tions can  be  observed.  Here,  we  can  first  see  that  the  xict*  medis  are  used 
for  the  arts  in  general,  the  higher  the  overall  index  scores  for  attendance 
at  various  types  of  arts  events.  There  are  occasional  reversals  in  this 
column,  but  these  are  largely  a  function  of  the  small  sample  sizes  for  high 
usage  groups  and  are  occasionally  straightened  out  after  MCA  control. 
Thus,  those  who  watch  seven  media/ arts  types  of  programs  score  2.1  on  the 
participation  index  vs.  1.9  for  those  who  vatch  eight  types  and  1.8  for 
-thos®.  who  watch  nine;  after  MCA  control,  the  index  score  drops  to  1.8  for 
those  in  the  seven  category,  but  fll.o  to  1.7  anH  1.5  for  those  in  tiie  eight 
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TABLE  6.11:    Participation  Rate  for  Each  Art  Activity  by  Number  of  Media 
Used  to  Follow  the  Same  Art  Form 


ATTENDANCE 

Arts 

Classical  Art  Participation 

Jazz      Music    Opera    Musicals  Plays    Ballet  Museums      Index  Reading 

Grand  Mean:     10%         13%         3%         17%         12%         4%         22%  0.8  56% 


N'unber  of 
Media  Used 
for  Each  Art: 


• 


0 

2 

3 

1 

10 

6 

3 

15 

0.2 

37 

1 

11 

13 

5 

34 

25 

17 

42 

0.5 

50 

2 

30 

30 

8 

55 

34 

NA 

NA 

0.6 

64 

3 

44 

52 

36 

58 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.9 

78 

4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

MA 
»»<  > 

NA 

NA 

1.1 

7; 

5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.5 

78 

e 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.6 

86 

7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.1 

85 

8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.9 

74 

9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.8 

85 

10 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.2 

90 

11 

HA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.9 

94 

12 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.5 

100 

13 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.3 

100 

14 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.0 

100 

15 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.4 

100 

16 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.8 

100 

The  participation  index  is  an  average  of  the  number  of  types  of  arts 
performances  attended  in  the  previous  12  months.     It  covers  attendance 
at  ja.^z,  classical  music,  opera,  musical,  plays,  ballet  or  art  museum 
activities,  but  excludes  reading  literature. 

These  grand  means  differ  slightly  from  those  presented  in  Chapter  i 
due  to  sampling  error  and  the  calculation  of  these  means  from  a  smaller 
sample. 


o 
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and  nine  categories.  The  s*me  is  true  for  the  lower  index  scores  for  those 
watching  16  types  versus  14  or  15  types  before  and  after  control.  Despite 
these  reversals,  the  overall  trends  in  the  table  are  clearly  towards  more 
participation  given  more  media  exposure. 

The  last  columns  in  the  two  tables  show  Using  the  media  for  arts  per- 
formances is  also  related  to  higher  reading  of  literature.  Again,  there 
are  reversals  for  certain  usage  groups.  There  is  also  some  redaction  in 
variation  explained  after  MCA  control.  Nonetheless,  those  who  say  they  re- 
port more  than  five  media/arts  types  are  ^till  more  than  twice  as  likely 
after  MCA  control  to  read  literature  as  those  who  ase  no  media  for  arts 
content. 


3^0 
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TABLE  6.12:    MCA -Adjusted  Participation  Rate  for  Each  Art  Activity  by  Number 
of  Media  Used  to  Follow  the  Same  Art  Form 


ATTENDANCE 

Arts 

Classical  Art  Participation 

Jazz      Music    Opera    Musicals  Plays    Ballet  Museums      Index  Reading 


Grand  Mean:  10% 


13% 


3% 


17? 


12% 


4% 


22% 


0.8 


56% 


Number  of 
Media  Used 
for  Each  Art: 


0 

3 

5 

1 

12 

7 

3 

17 

0.3 

41 

1 

10 

il 

4 

30 

21 

15 

36 

0.5 

52 

2 

28 

25 

6 

47 

28 

NA 

NA 

0.7 

63 

3 

41 

45 

34 

50 

NA 

NA 

N.'. 

0.8 

74 

4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.1 

73 

5 

NA 

NA 

N/. 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.4 

75 

6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.4 

83 

7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.8 

76 

8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.7 

69 

9 

W 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.5 

77 

1C 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.9 

82 

11 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.6 

93 

12 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.9 

88 

13 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.1 

89 

14 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.6 

88 

15 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.2 

100 

16 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.3 

98 

The  participation  index  is  an  average  of  the  number  of  types  of  arts 
performances  attended  in  the  previous  12  months.     It  covers  attendance 
at  jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musical,  plays,  ballet  or  art  museum 
activities,  but  excludes  reading  literature ♦ 
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SUMMARY 

Analysis  of  the  responses  to  the  questions  about  arts  participation 
through  the  media  has  led  to  several  conclusions.  The  mass  media  reach  a 
wider  arts  audience  (typically  up  to  twice  as  large)  than  do  live  perfor- 
mances. The  media  also  reach  approximately  the  same  size  audience  as  art 
museums  and  galleries  for  those  interested  in  the  visual  arts.  Except  for 
jazz  and  classical  music,  television  reaches  a  much  wider  audience  for  each 
of  the  art  fornis  than  do  either  radio  or  recordings.  Across  the  various 
arts  types,  visual  arts  via  televisi'  ■  reach  the  largest  audiences,  fol- 
lowed by  classical  music,  plays,  musicals,  jazz,  ballet  and  opera. 

Education  is  generally  the  strongest  background  predictor  of  using  a 
media  form  to  follow  an  art  form.  Those  of  other  races  (mainly  Asian- 
Americans)  are  also  heavy  users  the  »nedia  for  arts.  Higher  income  and 
professional  persons  are  also  heavier  users,  less  so  after  control  for  -  du- 
cat ion  z~i  other  factors. 

A  factor  analysis  indicates  that  patterns  of  arts  participation  via 
the  media  tend  to  be  clustered  more  strongly  around  the  type  of  medium  than 
around  types  of  art.  The  main  exception  is  jazz,  for  which  participation 
through  one  medium  is  strongly  correlated  with  listening  to  it  via  the  oth- 
er two  media. 

People  who  use  more  types  of  media  per  art  rorm,  or  follow  more  arts 
through  the  media,  tend  to  share  certain  social  characteristics:  college 
education;  "other"  racjs;  higher  income  households;  and  professional  occu- 
pation. Again,  only  education  and  race  tend  to  survive  control  for  other 
factors. 

Finally,  participation  in  an  art  form  via  one  medium  or  multiple  media 
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tends  to  be  positively  associated  with  attendance  at  related  live 
performances--  and  at  unrelated  art  forms  and  with  reading  literature. 

In  summary,  participation  via  the  media  is  not  an  alternative  to 
direct  participation;  instead  the  media  tend  to  supplement,  or  perhaps 
stimux.  ce,  participation  through  attendance  at  live  arts  events. 
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Chapter  7 
SOCIALIZATION  INTO  THE  ARTS 

Certain  SPA  questions  were  also  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which  peo- 
ple acquire  an  interest  in  the  arts.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
parental  encouragement,  as  well  as  lessons  and  clashes  in  childhood  and 
adolescence,  form  the  basis  for  appreciation  of,  and  participation  in,  the 
arts  in  adulthooo.  The  survey  thus  included  a  series  of  questions  r^':ating 
to  early  socialization  into  the  arts.  The  objective  of  thi?  chapter  is  to 
examine  the  linkage  between  such  socialization  experiences  and  arts  parti- 
cipation later  in  life. 

This  chapter  presents  the  socialization  questions  and  the  tabulations 
of  respondents1  answers  (Table  7.1)  for  the  month  of  February  during  which 
these  questions  were  asked.  The  subsequent  analysis  was  directed  toward 
the  following  issues: 

1)  What  proportion  of  the  public  recalls  early  socialization 
experiences  related  to  the  arts? 

2)  Do  people  of  different  backgrounds  (e.g.,  race,  gender) 

vary  in  their  reported  socialization  experiences  in  the  arts? 

3)  How  well  do  these  background  factors  predict  socialization 
experiences. 

A)  Do  arts  socialization  experiences  tend  to  fall  into  patterns? 
For  example,  if  respondents  report  having  had  acting  lessons, 
are  they  also  likely  to  have  had  other  types  of  lessons? 

5)  Do  people  of  different  backgrounds  tend  to  have  taken  art 
classes/ lessons  or  been  introduced  to  a  range  of  arts  by 
parents  or  other  household  members?    Are  the  variables  that 
provide  prediction  also  the  major  explanatory  factors? 

6)  Are  some  of  these  socialization  experiences  better  predictors 
than  others  of  attending  arts  events  later  in  Ufa?  For 
example,  is  visiting  an  art  museum  as  an  adult  associated 
with  frequent  visits  to  art  museums  with  parents  or  with  art 
classes? 

7)  Is  there  an  association  between  the  range  of  socialization 
experiences  and  attending  arts  events?    If  so,  does  a  greater 
range  of  socialization  experiences  provide  a  good  explanation 
for  attendance  at  arts  events  in  adulthood? 
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A)  SOCIALIZATION  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

T>e  socialization  questions  asked  whether  respondents  had  ever  taken 
lessons  or  classes  in  music,  visual  arts,  acting  or  theater,  ballet, 
creative  writing,  arts/crafts,  art  appreciation  or  history,  or  music  appre- 
ciation. If  the  answer  to  any  of  these  was  affirmative,  tha  respondent  was 
then  asked  at  what  age  s/he  attended  such  classes.  Unlike  other  questions 
in  the  survey,  multiple  responses  were  possible,  but  our  analysis  will 
focus  only  on  the  earliest  age  at  whic}  lessons  were  started,  as  this 
represents  the  first  socialization  experience  in  the  arts. 

A  series  of  questions  was  related  to  parental  influence  on  the 
respondent's  earliest  introduction  to  the  arts.  One  question  focused  on 
adults  in  the  household  who  listened  to  classical  music  or  opera  in  the 
home,  thus  providing  an  indirect  role  model  for  these  art  forms.  Two  other 
questions  inquired  about  early  experiences  cf  being  taken  to  art  exhibits, 
plays,  dance  or  classical  music  performances.  A  final  question  in  this 
series  focused  on  general  encouragement  to  read  by  parents  or  other 
relevant  adults  in  the  household. 

The  last  group  of  questions  asked  about  the  educational  level  of  the 
respondent's  mother  and  father.  Parents1  educational  levels  may  be  associ- 
ated with  the  type  and  range  of  socialization  experiences  available  to  the 
child,  given  the  strong  relations  between  respondent's  educational  level 
and  most  SPA  questions  that  we  he'  *■»  already  received. 

The  questions  and  the  number  of  responses  for  each  category  are  shown 
in  Table  7.1.  For  question  36a,  for  instance,  1,148  of  the  2,374  respon- 
dents reported  that  they  had  taken  a  music  lesson  or  class  at  some  time; 
620    had    taken  these  lessons  before  the  age  of  twelve.     Question  37  refers 
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TABLE  7.1:    Socialization  Experiences  (N=237A) 


36*.  The  following  questions  sre  ebout  leeeone  or  cliu«i  you 
may  h«*ve  token  at  any  tlmo  In  your  lift. 

Heve  you  EVER  token  leesone  or  •  class  In  muilc  •Hht 

voice  framing  or  pitying  an  Instrument? 


SOCIALIZATION 


i  No 


1226 


Are  either  of  respondent's  psrents  present  during 
asking  of  37s-38b> 


Yas  —  Did  you  take  thaaa  leeeone  whan  you  ware —  — 

(Mark  stl  the!  spply.)  1U8 
i  □  Late  than  12  year*  old?  520 
»□  12-17  yeereold?  770 
3D  18-24  yaareoW?  ]92 
*D25or©idar?  U6 


37a. 


.  (Have  you  EVER  taken  lea  eons  or  e  elaeo)  In  vfeual  one 
auch  ae  sculpture,  painting,  print  making,  photogrophy, 
film  making,  ate? 

oDNo  1755 

Yes  -  DM  you  take  thaeeleeaone  whan  you  wore — - 


lM*rk  stl  that  •pply.) 

y  □  Laes  man  12  yoara  old?  85 

>□  12-17  yaare  old?  332 

3  0  1 8-24  yeere  old?  237 

«D  26or older?  173 


619 


c.tHsvs  you  EVER  token  leeeont  or  e  cleee)  In  ectlng  or 
theeter? 

0DN0  2130 

Yes  -  Did  you  take  thaee  laeeone  whan  you  ware-  — 


fMerfc  eff  fhef  epply.) 

'  D  Laes  than  \l  yaara  old?  24 

2D  12-17  yaareoW?  J61 

3D  18-24  yaara  old?  73 

*D25oro*dar?  3o 


244 


) 


Ask  37e 


:22i 
103 


NA-5C 


The  following  questions  are  about  eetivitios  In  ths 

home  whan  you  ware  growing  up. 

Did  your  parents-  —  or  other  eduh  membere  of  the 

houeahold  Heten  to  cleeelcal  music  or  opcre  often, 

occoslonaHy,  or  never? 

1  D  Often  216 

2  D  Occasionally  567 

a  □  Never  1576  NA-15 


Take  you  to  art  museum e  or  galleries  often,  occa- 
sionally, or  navar? 
\  D  Often  118 
2  D  Occesionelly  725 
»DN"V«'  1517  NA-14 


Take  you  to  plays,  dence  or  cleeelcal  music  part  or- 

mancee  (often,  occasionally,  or  never)? 

1  d  0ft,n  128 

3  D  Occesionelly  662 

3  D  Never  564  NA»20 


Encourege  you  to  reed  hooks  which  ware  not  required 
for  school  or  religious  studies  (often,  occasionally,  or 
never)? 

1  D  Often  919 

2  D  Occesionelly  673 

3  D  Naver  772  NA»10 


.(Heve  you   VER  token  laaeons  or  e  cleee)  in  ballet? 

oDNo  2162 

Yes  -  Did  you  take  thaee  his  eons  whan  you  were  — 
(Mark  ell  fhef  spply  /  212 

1  D  Laes  than  12  yaara  old?  153 

2D  12-17  yaara  old?  60 

3D  18-24  yaara  old?  38 

*D25oroWer?  27 


.(Heve  you  EVER  taken  laeeone  or  e  class)  m 
creative  writing? 

oDNo  -L926 

Yes  -  Did  you  take  thaee  leeeone  whan  you  ware—  — 
(Murk  0//  ther  •pply.)  448 

'D  Laee  than  12  yaara  old?  23 

2D  12-17  yeere  old?  204 

3D  18-24  yaara  old?  252 

4  D  25  or  older?  74  , 


I .  (Heve  you  EVER  token  leoeons  or  a  cleee)  m  pottery, 
teatherworfc,  weaving,  woodworking,  or  eny  other 
craft-art? 

oDNo  1524 

Yes  -  Did  you  take  thaee  leeeone  whan  you  ware- . 

fMerk  0"  rhef  epply.)  850 
>0  Laes  than  12  yeere  o4d?  97 
2D  12-17  years  old?  4<i8 
3D  18-24  yean. old?  227 
*D  25  or  older?  292 


g.(Hove  you  EVER  token  e  elw.  j)  In  ert  epp^eclatlon 
or  ert  history? 

oDNo  188B 

Yes  -  Ok*  you  take  thaaa  leoootio  whan  you  ware— - 
(Murk  off  ther  epply.)  486 

1  D  Laee  than  12  yeere  old?  17 

2D  12-17  yaara  old?  "71 

3D  18-24  yaara  old?  >i5 

4  D  25  or  older?  "el 


h.tHove  you  EVER  taken  e  does.  In  mur'c  appreciation? 
oDNo  1874 

Yes  -  Did  yoi'  toka  th^ee  leeeone  viv  n  you  ware-  — 
(Marc  a/I  that  •pply.)  50 C 

\  D  Laos  than  12  yaara  old?  Uu 
2D  12-17  yaara  old?  243 
3D  18-24 years  old?  269 
4  □  26  or  older?  32 


Look  at  Control  Cord  nems  13a.  b.  end  cto 
determine  whether  respondent's  psrents  are 
household  members. 

1  D  Neither  parent  is  household  member  -  Rc^d(A) 

and  ASK  38e  end  38b.        207  0 

2  D  Both  perents  ere  household  members  — 

Transcribe  father's  educetton  to  36a  end 
mother's  education  to  38b  besed  once  21 
end  22.  END  INTERVIEW.  157 

j  D  Only  fether  is  e  houeahold  member  -  Reed  (a) 

end  ASK  38b.  Transcribe  tether's  educetton  to 

38s  from  cc  21  end  22  22 
4  D  Only  mother  is  e  household  member  —  ReedQ 

end  ASK  38s   Tranicnbe  mother's  educeticn 

to  38b  based  once  21  end  22.  7] 


38a. 


Now  I'd  Uka  to  aok  you  a  Question  about  your  parent's 
education.  The*  information,  along  wfth  the  other  Infor- 
mation m  th*e  ostrvey,  wHI  be  uaod  to  study  the  relation- 
amp  batweon  thaaa  things  and  portlcapation  m  the  arts. 
What  la  the  hlghaat  grade  (or  year)  of  roguler  school 
your  FATHER  completed? 

1  D  7th  grade  or  lass 

2  D  8th  grade 

3  D  9th- 11th  grades 
«  □  12th  grade 
s  D  College  (did  not  complete) 
s  D  Completed  college  (4*  years! 
f  D  Oon't  know 


429 
284 
196 
599 
177 

2';o 

401 


NA-16 


b.  What  le  the  hlghaat  grade  ior  year)  of  raguler  echool 
your  MOTHER  completed? 

1  D  7th  grede  or  last 

2  D  8th  grede 

3  □  9th-11thgredes 

4  D  1 2th  grede 
s  □  Collet  (did  not  complete) 
s  D  Completed  coll'     IA«  yes*s) 
?  D  Oon't  know 


35j 
244 
272 
774 
200 
198 
313 


NA-20 


r£NO  T8/S  LAS  'INTERVIEW 


NOTES 
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to  experiences  in  the  home  while  growing  up.  Thus,  in  response  to  37a,  216 
respondents  claimed  that  their  parents  often  listened  to  classical  music  or 
opera,  567  occasionally  and  1,576  nevfcr;  some  15  respondents  gave  uncode- 
able  answers.  In  response  to  Question  38a,  dealing  with  fathers1  educa- 
tion, 429  respondents  reported  their  fathers  educational  achievement  as 
7th  grade  or  less,  and  599  as  12th  grade;  401  respondents  said  they  did  not 
know  their  father's  education  1  level  and  18  gave  uncodeable  responses. 

It  is  important  to  caution  the  reader  about  an  important  methodologi- 
cal issue  in  the  collection  of  socialization  data,  one  which  might  distort 
its  apparent  relationship  with  arts  participation.  Questioning  the  respon- 
dent first  about  recent  arts  participation  and  later  about  related  sociali- 
zation experiences  may  well  raise  the  salience  of  recalled  socialization 
experiences.  People  who  attended  recent  arts  events  might  have  better  re- 
call of  related  arts  socialization  experiences,  or  they  might  have  exag- 
gerated their  early  arts  exposure.  Both  possibilities  would  inflate  the 
apparent  relationship  between  socialization  experiences  and  arts  participa- 
tion, and  provide  inflated  socialization  estimates.  The  same  issue  applies 
as  well,  of  course,  to  questions  on  mass  media,  music  preferences  and 
desire  for  more  participation,  but  the  issue  seems  more  important  in  con- 
nection with  socialization  questions,  because  respondents  are  asked  to  re- 
call much  earlier  life  experiences  th*'.i  the  type  of  "past  year11  information 
collected  in  the  other  survey  questions. 

B)  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  OF  SOCIALIZATION  EXPERIENCES 

The  responses  from  the  sample  in  Table  7.1  are  generalized  in  Table 
7.2  to  the  U.S.  adult  population,  after  weighting  to  improve  representa- 
tiveness.   Table  7.2a  presents  the  population  percentages,  while  Table  7.2b 
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TABLE  7.2a:    Rates  of  Exposure  to  Art  Socialization  Experiences: 
Percentages  of  the  Adult  Population  Exposed 


Lessons  or  Classes  at  Ages: 


Less 

25 

Lessons  or  classes: 

Ever 

than  12 

12-17 

18-2* 

or  more 

Music 

47% 

25% 

31% 

8% 

4% 

Visual  arts 

25 

3 

14 

9 

1 

Acting 

10 

1 

7 

3 

1 

Ballet 

8 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Creative  Writing 

18 

1 

9 

10 

3 

Arts/ crafts 

34 

4 

19 

9 

11 

Art  appreciation 

19 

1 

7 

12 

2 

Music  appreciation 

20 

2 

2 

10 

2 

Parent -Mediated : 


Often     Occasionally  Never 


Listened  to  classical  music/opera 

Took  to  museums 

Took  to  plays/dance/classical 

music  performances 
Encouraged  reading 


9% 

4 

5 

37 


23% 

30 

27 

29 


68% 

66 

68 

34 


TABLE  7.2b:     Popula  ion  Estimates  for  Art  Socialization  Experiences: 
Number  jf  Adults  Fxposed  (in  millions) 


Lessons  or  Classes  at  Ages: 


Less 

25 

Lessons  or  classes: 

Ever 

than  12 

12-17 

18-24 

or  more 

Music 

79.4 

42.1 

53.0 

13.6 

7.6 

Visual  arts 

42.3 

5.5 

23.3 

15.7 

11.0 

Acting 

19.6 

1.5 

11.4 

15.3 

3.6 

Ballot 

13.6 

9.8 

3.9 

2.3 

1.6 

Creative  Writing 

30.6 

1.6 

14.6 

16.5 

5.0 

Arts/ crafts 

57.8 

6.2 

31.8 

15.5 

18.2 

Art  appreciation 

32.9 

1.0 

12.2 

20.7 

3.9 

Music  appreciation 

33.5 

3.0 

16.2 

17.7 

2.5 

Parent -Mediated : 

Listened  to  classical  music/opera 

Took  to  museums 

Took  to  plays/dance/classical 

music  performances 
Encouraged  reading 


388 


Often 

Occasionally 

Never 

15.0 

38.8 

116.7 

7.9 

50.4 

112.5 

8.6 

45.4 

116.5 

63.1 

49.2 

58.2 
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expresses  these  percentages  in  estimated  absolute  numbers  giving  each 
response*  For  instance,  47%  of  the  population  are  projected  to  have  taken 
music  lessons,  and  25%  to  have  taken  such  music  lessons  before  they  were  1? 
years  of  age. 

Music  lessons  are  by  far  the  most  common  socializing  experience  con- 
cerning the  arts.  Lessons  in  the  visual  arts  and  arts/craf*:s  (pottery, 
leatherwork,  weaving,  etc.)  are  alsc  relatively  common,  experienced  by 
about  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  population.  Almost  a  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation had  taken  lessons  or  classes  in  creative  writing,  art  appreciation 
or  history,  and  music  appreciation.  An  even  lower  percentage,  10%  or  less, 
had  taken  lessons  in  acting  or  ballet. 

As  children,  only  a  small  percentage  (5-10%)  of  respondents  were  fre- 
quently exposed  to  classical  music,  opera,  art  museums,  plays,  or  dance,  by 
their  parents  or  other  household  members,  and  approximately  two-thirds  sai-1 
they  were  never  exposed  to  these  arts.  If  these  types  of  parent -mediated 
experiences  seem  relatively  rare,  the  final  type  is  quite  common;  most 
adult  respondents  (66%)  remember  being  encouraged  to  read. 

Finally,  in  Table  7.2c,  it  can  be  seen  that  19%  of  respondents  report- 
ed having  a  father  with  an  educational  level  of  7th  grade  or  lower.  In 
comparison,  x6%  reported  having  a  mother  with  the  same  educational  back- 
ground. Some  10%  of  respondents  reported  having  a  father  <*ho  had  completed 
college,  as  opposed  to  8%  for  mothers.  However,  19%  s^id  they  did  not  know 
their  father's  educational  level,  and  15%  did  not  know  their  mothers1  edu- 
cational level. 
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TABLE  7.2c:    Education  Levels  of  Respondents1  Parents:  Percentage 

Reporting  Particular  Levels  of  Education  for  Each  Parent 


Father  Mother 

Highest  grade  o*  education: 


7th  grade  or  less 

19% 

16% 

8th  grade 

12 

9 

9-llth  grade 

8 

11 

12th  grade 

25 

32 

College  (not  completed) 

7 

8 

Completed  college 

10 

£ 

Don't  know  parents'  education 

19 

15 

100% 

100% 
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C)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  SOCIALIZATION  EXPERIENCES 

Socialization  into  the  arts  tends  to  differ  for  people  with  varying 
social  backgrounds.  Tables  7.3a  and  7.3b  present  the  association  between 
10  background  variables  and  socialization  experiences.  Tables  7.4a  and 
7.4b  show  the  same  associations  between  socialization  experiences  and  each 
variable,  after  adjusting  for  the  other  background  variables.  For  example, 
those  with  higher  incomes  are  more  likely  to  have  taken  music  lessons 
(Table  7.3a).  However,  after  adjustment  for  other  factors  (Table  7.4a), 
the  income  variation  is  considerably  reduced,  indicating  that  much  of  the 
influence  of  income  may  be  due  to  other  associated  factors  (e.g.,  educa- 
tion). 

Discussion  of  each  socialization  experience  follows,  highlighting  the 
major  background  differences.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  discussion  focuses 
on  any  socialization  experience,  and  not  the  year  at  which  it  occurred. 

Music  Lessons 

Respondents  with  at  least  some  college  education  are  much  more  likely 
to  have  taken  music  lessons  at  some  time  in  their  lives.  Younger  adults, 
women,  whites  and  other  races,  professionals,  students,  and  the  more  af- 
fluent are  also  more  likely  than  average  to  have  taken  music  lessons  at 
some  point  in  their  lives.  Much  of  the  variation  for  occupation  and  in- 
come, however,  is  attributable  to  the  impact  of  education  and  other  back- 
ground factors. 

Visual  Art  Lessons 

Those  with  at  least  some  college  education  are  more  likely  to  have 
taken    art    classes    as    young    adults,  as  are  those  adults  under  35,  those 


;  eric  J^ 
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TABLE  7.3a:    Art  Socialitetion  through  Lessons  or  Classes  by  Selected  Background  Factors: 
Percentage  of  Respondents  Abovt  or  Balow  tha  Grand  Mean 


Visual 


Creative  Arcs/ 


Art 


Music 


Arts     Acting    Ballet    Writing     Crafts    Apprec.  Apprac. 


Grand  Mean: 

Incase: 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  •  $24,999 
C.J, 000  -  $49,599 
$50,000  and  abovt 
Not  aacartaintd 

SMS  A: 

Cantral  city  of  SMSA 
SMSAi  not  central  city 
Not  in  SMSA 

Age: 

18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Marital  Status: 
Marriad 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Neve*-  Married 

Race- 
White 
filick 
Other 

Sex: 
Male 
Female 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  h\gh  school 
High  school  granuate 
Soa»  collage 
Collage  graduate 

Graduate  school 

Work  Hours: 
Nona 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  hrs. 

41  to  49 
50  or  sjore 


47Z 

25Z 

10Z 

8Z 

18Z 

34Z 

I9Z 

JU 

1  A 

c 
O 

10 

23 

9 

T7 

1  L 

c 

D 

8 

18 

7 

46 

70 

1U 

7 

18 

29 

15 

7^ 

1 1 

7 

20 

35 

22 

cc 

J.J 

JU 

12 

1 1 

21 

43 

24 

OB 

J  J 

14 

12 

29 

44 

31 

44 

22 

7 

8 

la 

31 

20 

a  r 
*0 

I  / 

13 

8 

20 

34 

21 

28 

10 

9 

20 

39 

22 

45 

19 

7 

6 

13 

27 

14 

jd 

14 

1 2 

?9 

44 

17 

58 

37 

14 

13 

23 

45 

30 

Ll 

H  I 

LH 

9 

9 

19 

33 

22 

47 

1  Q 
1  0 

b 

4 

13 

33 

19 

34 

14 

6 

3 

8 

23 

11 

*ii 
J  J 

1 4 

6 

3 

8 

18 

11 

30 

10 

6 

3 

3 

17 

10 

46 

24 

9 

7 

15 

35 

19 

29 

9 

6 

4 

9 

14 

12 

49 

27 

12 

12 

20 

31 

21 

49 

25 

12 

4 

17 

22 

13 

55 

34 

14 

11 

30 

42 

22 

48 

26 

10 

9 

19 

35 

20 

37 

17 

8 

3 

12 

28 

17 

48 

30 

10 

5 

9 

27 

10 

44 

25 

8 

1 

17 

34 

18 

49 

25 

12 

14 

19 

34 

21 

20Z 


;o 

10 
17 
22 
23 
30 
20 


22 
22 
15 


16 
26 
25 
20 
1* 
12 
11 


19 
13 
24 
20 
23 


20 
17 
18 


18 
21 


4 

1 

e 

0 

4 

0 

( 

29 

8 

4 

2 

2 

16 

2 

4 

43 

20 

6 

5 

9 

35 

10 

11 

69 

4i 

17 

16 

34 

49 

28 

31 

70 

42 

\6 

17 

37 

49 

.  51 

48 

72 

51 

23 

14 

49 

46 

57 

52 

41 

20 

8 

7 

13 

28 

14 

:s 

55 

34 

14 

15 

25 

42 

25 

29 

49 

22 

10 

10 

18 

32 

14 

21 

46 

28 

10 

8 

18 

36 

23 

19 

52 

23 

10 

7 

20 

40 

22 

25 

55 

31 

13 

5 

26 

40 

26 

22 

Occupation: 


Professional 

70 

42 

21 

13 

43 

45 

44 

43 

Managerial 

56 

32 

14 

8 

2i> 

40 

32 

28 

Sales,  Clerical 

55 

30 

14 

15 

22 

43 

26 

25 

Craftsman 

44 

21 

6 

2 

10 

34 

9 

12 

Operatives 

37 

17 

3 

2 

3 

24 

9 

7 

Laborers 

39 

26 

3 

1 

15 

32 

15 

17 

Service  Workers 

36 

23 

10 

7 

14 

33 

13 

16 

Not  working 

42 

18 

6 

4 

15 

27 

12 

13 

Keeping  house 

39 

18 

7 

8 

11 

28 

13 

14 

Student 

64 

i? 

21 

18 

45 

47 

32 

25 

Retired 

36 

16 

8 

2 

5 

26 

11 

15 

Presence  of  Children: 
No  Children 
One  6-11 
Tvo+  6-11 
One  Under  6 
One  6-11,  One  Under  6 
One  Under  6,  Two*  6-11 
Tvo+  Under  6 
Or.e  6-11,  TVo+  Unfier  6 
Two*  6-11,  Tvo+  Under  6 

<?  L^ss  than  0.5%. 


46 

25 

11 

8 

19 

33 

44 

21 

44 

23 

6 

10 

15 

34 

32 

22 

SO 

2i 

9 

14 

11 

33 

26 

2  ? 

49 

34 

7 

9 

23 

37 

9 

18 

it'. 

21 

2 

7 

9 

36 

9 

15 

45 

18 

10 

2 

14 

35 

15 

18 

59 

30 

10 

12 

18 

44 

20 

21 

68 

18 

11 

10 

22 

22 

11 

8 

60 

19 

14 

0 

13 

13 

4 

15 

392 
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earning  more  than  $25,000,  professionals  and  students.  However,  much  of 
the  predictability  by  occupation  and  income  is  due  to  education  and  associ- 
ated factors. 

Acting  or  Theater  Classes 

Those  with  higher  levels  of  education  are  considerably  more  likely 
than  the  average  to  have  taken  acting  or  theater  classes.  Those  earning 
$25,000  annual  income,  younger  adults,  professionals,  students,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  females  are  also  somewhat  more  likely  than  average  to  have 
taken  such  classes,  before  MCA  adjustment. 

Ballet  Lessons 

The  strongest  of  the  10  predictors  of  having  taken  ballet  lessons  are 
gender  and  education — women  and  those  with  at  least  some  college  education 
being  the  most  likely  to  have  taken  lessons  or  classes  in  ballet.  These 
differences  hold  up  after  MCA  control.  Those  with  higher  incomes  and 
younger  aJults  also  are  more  likely  than  average  to  have  taken  ballet  les- 
sons or  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  "other"  races  are  very  low  in 
having  taken  ballet  lessons  or  having  ballet  training. 

Creative  Writing  Lessons 

Younger  adults  and  those  with  higher  education  levels  are  much  more 
likely  than  the  average  to  have  taken  creative  writing  lessons  or  classes. 
Whites  also  tend  to  have  taken  creative  writing  courses.  While  profession- 
als, students  and  the  more  affluent  also  tend  more  than  the  average  to  have 
had  such  training,  these  differences  lessen  if  other  background  factors  are 
held  constant.  Probably  education  accounts  at  least  partially  for  the  ori- 
ginal (unadjusted)  association. 

3C-3 
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TABLS  7.3b:    Rates  of  Parent -Med lattd  Art  Socialisation  Experiences  by  Background  factors 


H 


Grand  Mean: 

In  com: 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  ovar 
Not  aacartalnad 

SMS  A: 

Central  city  of  SHSA 
SHSA,  not  cantral  city 
Not  in  SHSA 

A|t: 

18-26 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Marital  Statua: 
Marrlad 
Wldoved 
Dlvorcad 
Separated 
Never  Harried 

Race: 
White 
Black 

Other 


«  Listening 

to  OsssitAl/ 
Opera 
(often) 

9Z 


3 
5 
8 
11 
10 
14 
6 


10 
11 
5 


8 

10 
9 
8 
8 

10 
7 


8 

9 

10 
7 

10 


9 
5 

17 


Tiken  to 

Gaiicrlea 
(ofttn) 

5Z 


Taken  to 

Danct 

(often) 

52 


Encouraged 

ding 
Books 
(often) 

37X 


25 
26 
35 
39 
41 
48 
39 


40 

40 
30 


35 
42 
37 
33 
37 
34 
26 


36 
33 
38 
40 
42 


37 
39 
46 


ERLC 


Sax: 

Malt  7 

Female  10 

Education: 

Grade  echool  3 

Soar  high  echool  5 

Hlgl  echool  graduate  6 

See*  college  12 

College  graduate  19 

Graduatt  tchool  17 

Work  Boura: 

None  * 

1  to  29  11 

30  to  39  6 

40  hrs.  7 

41  to  49  11 
50  or  sore  10 

Occupation: 

Professional  17 

Managerial  13 

Salts,  Clerical  9 

Craft  aman  6 

Operatives  2 

Laborers  4 

Sarvlce  Worktra  6 

Not  working  8 

Keeping  house  10 

Student  9 

Retired  0 

Preeence  of  Children: 

No  chlldrtn  9 

One  6-11  10 

Two*  6-11  3 

Ont  Undtr  6  8 

One  6*11,  Ont  Undtr  6  4 

One  Undtr  6,  Tho*  6-11  10 

Two*  Undtr  6-11  9 

Ont  6-11,  Two*  Undtr  6  6 

Two*  6-11,  Two*  Undtr  6  0 


I 
1 
3 
7 
11 
9 


11 
8 
7 
1 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
2 


0 
2 
4 
8 
14 
8 


9 

6 

6 
2 
1 
5 
3 
3 
6 
12 
4 


394" 


31 

42 


10 
18 
34 
52 
57 
57 


36 
42 
37 
35 
32 
42 


55 
48 
44 
27 
25 
18 
30 
30 
37 
53 
38 


38 
39 
41 
39 
2U 
25 
28 
41 
19 
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Crafts  Lessons 

Those  with  higher  levels  of  education  and  younger  adults  are  more 
likely  to  have  taken  lessons  or  classes  in  pottery,  leatherwork,  weaving, 
woodworking,  or  any  other  arts/crafts.  Professionals,  students  and  respon- 
dents with  higher  incomes  are  also  more  likely  to  have  attended  such  les- 
sons, but  this  trend  is  largely  attributable  to  education  and  other  fac- 
tors. People  of  "other"  racial  origins  have  a  less  than  average  likelihood 
of  having  taken  craft  lessons. 

Art  Appreciation  or  Art  History  Courses 

Educational  level  is  a  strong  predictor  of  having  taken  art  apprecia- 
tion or  art  history  courses;  a  person  with  post  graduate  training  is  about 
five  times  as  likely  as  a  high  school  graduate  to  have  taken  such  a  class. 
After  age  34,  the  likelihood  of  ever  having  taken  such  courses  declines. 
Exposure  to  art  history  classes  increases  with  income,  but  much  of  this 
variation  witn  income  is  attributable  to  the  infiuenca  of  other  factors, 
probably  education.  People  of  "other"  races  are  much  less  likely  than  the 
average  to  have  taken  such  classes,  and  this  lower  participation  is  de- 
creased after  other  factors  are  controlled. 

Music  Appreciation  Classes 

As  in  the  case  of  art  appreciation  and  art  history  courses,  higher 
educational  levels  are  strongly  associated  with  having  taken  music  appreci- 
ation classes.  Blacks  are  almost  as  likely  to  have  taken  such  classes  as 
whites.  Those  aged  25-54,  as  well  as  the  more  affluent,  are  more  likely 
than  the  average  to  have  taken  a  music  appreciation  class,  but  the  differ- 
ences by  income  are  largely  the  result  of  associated  factors  such  as  educa- 
tion. 
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TABLE  7.4a:    MCA-Adjusted  Art  Socialization  through  Lessons  or  Classes  by  Selected 
Background  Factors 


Visual 

Creative 

Arts/ 

Art 

Musi 

Music 

Arts 

Acting 

Ballet 

Writing 

Crafts 

Apprec. 

Appre 

Grand  Mean: 

47Z 

25% 

10Z 

8Z 

18Z 

342 

192 

20Z 

Income: 

Under  $5,000 

43 

27 

9 

7 

16 

36 

19 

19 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

42 

22 

8 

6 

16 

29 

17 

19 

$10,000  -  $14,999 

45 

29 

10 

7 

19 

28 

17 

19 

$15,000  -  $24,999 

45 

25 

12 

7 

21 

35 

23 

23 

$25,000  -  $4,9,990 

50 

25 

10 

10 

17 

39 

18 

18 

$50,000  end  Above 

55 

22 

9 

10 

17 

35 

14 

15 

Not  ascertained 

47 

22 

8 

8 

15 

30 

21 

21 

SMSA: 


Centra)  city  of  SMSA 

46 

27 

13 

9 

20 

34 

21 

22 

SMSA,  not  central  city 

47 

26 

9 

8 

19 

37 

20 

20 

Not  in  SMSA 

48 

22 

9 

8 

16 

30 

17 

17 

Age: 


18-24 

56 

34 

15 

12 

29 

45 

21 

18 

25-34 

52 

34 

14 

12 

25 

4: 

27 

24 

35-44 

44 

24 

10 

9 

19 

32 

20 

25 

45-54 

45 

17 

6 

3 

12 

31 

16 

19 

55-64 

40 

17 

6 

4 

10 

25 

14 

16 

65-74 

38 

16 

5 

3 

8 

21 

12 

13 

75-96 

41 

15 

7 

5 

3 

24 

12 

12 

Marital  Status: 


Married 

46 

26 

10 

8 

17 

36 

20 

19 

Widowed 

50 

23 

10 

6 

24 

32 

16 

23 

Divorced 

49 

26 

10 

11 

18 

32 

18 

21 

Separated 

57 

30 

13 

6 

22 

27 

17 

24 

Never  Married 

47 

23 

8 

8 

19 

32 

15 

18 

Race: 


ERIC 


White 

47 

zo 

i  n 

I  u 

D 
0 

1  Q 

iv 

J4 

1  o 
IV 

20 

Black 

44 

20 

10 

5 

16 

33 

22 

")") 

4.  t 

Other 

43 

23 

7 

3 

2 

22 

4 

8 

Sex: 

Male 

42 

24 

7 

e 

16 

33 

16 

17 

Female 

51 

25 

12 

15 

20 

35 

22 

22 

Education: 

Grade  school 

9 

6 

3 

4 

6 

10 

3 

2 

Some  high  school 

31 

10 

6 

4 

6 

19 

4 

4 

High  school  graduate 

42 

18 

7 

4 

8 

18 

9 

11 

Some  college 

66 

39 

16 

14 

31 

47 

27 

30 

College  graduate 

68 

40 

15 

16 

34 

V, 

49 

48 

Graduate  school 

72 

35 

'  21 

15 

47 

47 

58 

51 

Work  Hours: 

None 

49 

23 

10 

7 

15 

27 

20 

22 

1  to  29 

52 

32 

12 

12 

24 

42 

22 

2^ 

30  to  39 

49 

23 

9 

8 

18 

35 

11 

IB 

40  hrs 

46 

26 

9 

8 

18 

38 

20 

16 

41  to  49 

48 

20 

9 

8 

19 

40 

19 

23 

50  or  more 

48 

12 

6 

22 

38 

19 

15 

Occupation: 

Professional 

45 

19 

15 

6 

23 

25 

20 

24 

Managerial 

45 

22 

11 

8 

16 

27 

20 

20 

Sales,  Clerical 

48 

25 

11 

11 

16 

30 

23 

21 

Craftsman 

48 

23 

10 

8 

12 

30 

16 

21 

Operatives 

40 

19 

7 

5 

11 

17 

19 

15 

Laborers 

48 

21 

6 

7 

17 

24 

ia 

21 

Service  Workers 

39 

24 

10 

6 

14 

32 

17 

20 

Not  working 

53 

26 

8 

7 

22 

42 

18 

17 

Keeping  house 

48 

29 

9 

6 

21 

44 

18 

16 

Student 

47 

27 

13 

11 

30 

38 

24 

15 

Retired 

53 

28 

12 

12 

18 

48 

18 

20 

Presence  of  Children: 

No  Children 

/ 1 

27 

12 

8 

20 

35 

21 

22 

One  6-11 

44 

22 

6 

8 

14 

33 

18 

14 

Two+  6-11 

47 

14 

6 

11 

5 

27 

7 

11 

One  Under  6 

40 

24 

3 

4 

14 

27 

13 

13 

One  6-11,  On^  Under  6 

47 

18 

1 

5 

7 

31 

18 

16 

One  Under  6,  Two+  6-11 

52 

14 

10 

1 

12 

34 

12 

18 

Two*  Under  6 

54 

22 

7 

10 

12 

37 

13 

17 

One  6-11,  Two*  Under  6 

61 

7 

7 

6 

15 

12 

2 

1 

Tvo+  6-11,  Two+  under  6 

71 

22 

17 

19 

42 

4 

24 

@  Less 'than  0*5%. 
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Introduction  to  Classical  Music  or  0^  era 

Tun.ing  to  the  dr  .  ascribed  in  Tables  7.3b  and  7.4b,  people  earning 
$50,000  or  more  are  oxmost  twice  as  likely  as  those  earning  under  $15,000 
to  say  their  parents  often  listened  to  classical  music  or  opera.  This 
likelihood  also  rises  among  those  with  increased  education.  People  of 
"other11  races  and  professionals  are  also  somewhat  more  likely  than  the 
average  to  have  had  parents  who  were  frequent  listeners,  with  the  racial 
differences  surviving  better  after  multivariate  control.  Women  are  more 
likely  than  men  to  report  th.  behavior  of  their  parents,  but  unless  fami- 
lies with  children  of  different  sexes  actually  have  different  listening 
patterns,  the  higher  rate  for  women  may  be  a  function  of  selective  memory 
on  the  part  of  women  (or  of  selective  forgetting  among  men). 

Introduction  to  Art  Museums  or  Galleries 

The  better  educated  and  professionals/managers  are  more  likely  to  have 
had  parents  who  often  took  them  to  art  museums  or  galleries.  Education 
survives  better  after  MCA  control.  Age  is  a  relatively  weak  predictor, 
although  younger  people  still  report  higher  rat^s,  after  adjustment  for  the 
impact  of  other  factors.  Won»v  t  are  more  likely  than  men  to  report  having 
had  parents  who  often  took  them  to  art  displays. 

Introduction  to  Plays,  Dance,  or  Classical  Music  Performances 
Those  with  at  least  some  college  education  and  women  most  commonly  had 
parents  who  often  took  them  to  performances  of  plays,  dance,  and  classical 
music.  Students  and  professionals  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  have  had 
such  socialization  experiences,  but  only  the  rate  for  students  is  above 
average  after  MCA  contro1 , 
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TABLE  7,4o:    MCA -Ad justed  Rates  of  Parent-Mediated  Art  Socialisation  Experience  s 
by  Background  Factors 


Hone  Listening       Taken  to 


Grand  Mean: 

Income: 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,99* 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  above 
Not  ascertained 

SMS  A: 

Central  city  of  SKSA 
SMSA,  not  central  city 
Not  in  SMSA 

Age; 
18*24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Marital  Status: 
Harried 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never  Married 

Race; 
White 
Black 
Other 

Sex: 
Male 
Female 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 

Work  Hours: 
None 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  hrs. 

41  to  49 
50  or  more 

Occupation: 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales,  Clerical 
Zrz  .sman 
Operatives 
Laborers 
Service  Workers 
Not  working 
Keeping  house 
Student 
Retired 

Presence  of  Children: 
No  Children 
One  6-11 
Two*  6-11 
One  Under  6 
One  6*11,  One  Under  6 
One  Under  6,  Two*  6-11 
Two*  Under  6 
One  6-11,  Two*  Under  6 
Two*  6-11,  Two*  Under  6 


Classical 
Opera 
(often) 

92 


4 
7 
7 

12 
9 

10 
6 


10 
10 
6 


9 
9 
4 
7 
9 
11 
7 


8 
11 
10 
10 

9 


9 

7 

15 


6 
11 


3 
6 
6 
12 
19 
16 


10 
10 
6 

7 
12 
9 


11 
10 
7 
11 
6 
5 
8 
9 
9 
5 
9 


9 
10 

3 
7 
5 

n 

9 

4 
4 


Art  Husenums 
GalUrias 
(often) 

42 


1 
2 
3 
7 
11 
9 


Taken  to 
Plays 
Dance 
(often) 

5% 


3981 


o 
2 
3 
8 
14 
8 


5 
5 
4 
5 
3 
5 
4 
5 
5 
9 
6 


6 
3 
5 
1 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 


Encouraged 
Reading 

Books 
(often) 

372 


33 
34 
3S 
40 
38 
36 
38 


39 
38 
34 


4! 
40 
36 
31 
39 
36 
28 


37 
43 
36 
33 
36 


36 
43 
42 


31 
43 


11 
19 

35 
51 
57 
57 


38 
39 
36 
35 
31 
40 


39 
41 
38 
36 
35 
31 
32 
34 
37 
41 
46 


39 
39 
39 
33 
25 
34 
26 
33 
32 
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Encouragement  to  Read 

Those  with  higher  levels  of  education  are  much  more  likely  to  report 
that  their  parents  frequently  encouraged  them  to  read  books,  both  before 
and  after  MCA  control.  Women,  young  adults,  and  those  of  "other11  races  are 
also  morp  likely  to  recall  that  their  parents  often  encouraged  them  to 
read.  After  adjustment  for  other  background  V2riables,  differences  by  oc- 
cupation and  income  factors  are  quite  small,  indicating  that  other  factors 
(most  likely  education)  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  initial 
differences. 


D)  DIMENSIONS  OF  ART  SOCIALIZATION  EXPERIENCES 

Socialization  experiences  tend  to  cluster  into  distinct  patterns. 
That  is,  certain  socialization  experiences  can  be  predicted  if  other  ex- 
periences are  known,  A  factor  analysis  of  socialization  experiences  of  the 
SPA1 82  data,  shown  in  Table  7.5,  revealed  two  such  dimensions;  the  third 
dimension  in  Table  7.5  is  less  interesting  for  our  present  analyses  since 
it  simply  clusters  the  educational  levels  of  respondents1  parents  rather 
than  any  direct  arts  socialization  experiences. 

The  variables  encompassed  by  these  two  dimensions  can  bo  read  from 
Table  7.5  and  visually  examined  in  Figure  7.1.  In  Table  7.5,  the  variables 
which  are  highly  correlated  with  the  hypothetical  factor  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  to  help  interpret  each  dimension.  The  same  relationship  can  be 
seen  in  the  diagram.  Those  variables  which  are  correlatcU  most  strongly 
with  the  first  and  second  factors  are  farther  to  the  right  on  the  horizon- 
tal axis,  and  farther  up  on  the  vertical  axis,  respectively. 

The  first  dimension  clusters  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  questions  on 
arts  lessons  or  classes.  The  questions  on  music  appreciation  and  art 
appreciation/history  load  highly  on  this  factor,  along  with  creative  writ- 
ing and  visual  arts  lessons*  Lessons  or  claLses  in  arts/crafts,  music,  and 
acting  also  load  on  this  cluster,  but  to  a  lesser  extent.  However,  lessons 
in  ballet,  and  the  items  on  parent -mediated  experiences,  are  not  part  of 
this  cluster.  Thus,  this  factor  analysis  suggests  that  persons  who  have 
had  one  ty^e  of  arts  lesson  or  class  are  also  more  likely  to  have  had 
several  other  arts  lessons  or  classes. 

The  second  dimension  clusters  childhood  socialization  experiences  in 
the  arts  that  were  provided  by  parents  and  other  household  members.  Paren- 
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tal  introduction  to  the  arts  either  indirectly  through  listening  to  classi- 
cal music  or  opera  in  the  home,  or  by  taking  their  children  to  art  museums 
or  to  performances  of  plays,  dance  or  classical  music,  load  most  highly  on 
this  dimension.  To  a  lesser  extent,  parents1  encouragement  of  reading  for 
its  own  sake  is  also  associated  with  this  cluster.  Thus,  in  terms  of  the 
types  of  arts  socialization  experiences  provided  by  parents,  respondents 
who  had  experienced  one  type  of  parent-mediated  arts  socialization  also 
tended  to  have  had  others. 
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TABLE  7,5:  Dimensions  of  Art  Socialization  Experiences:  Varimax  Rotated 
Factor  Matrix 


Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

Description: 

Arts  Lessons 

Parents 

Education 

Music  Lessons 

*.51 

.31 

.15 

Visual  Arts  Lessons 

*.68 

.11 

.13 

Acting  Lessons 

*.51 

.15 

.08 

Ballet  Lessons 

.28 

.31 

.  11 

Creative  Writing  Lessons 

*.68 

.13 

.14 

Arts /Crafts  Lessons 

*.56 

.11 

.09 

Art  Appreciation  Lessons 

*.71 

.17 

.08 

Music  Appreciation  Lessons 

*.66 

.20 

.06 

Parents  listened  to  music 

.09 

*.75 

.12 

Parents  took  to  museums 

.18 

*.76 

.16 

Parents  took  to  performances 

.16 

*.77 

.11 

Parents  encouraged  reading 

.23 

*.59 

.15 

Father1 s  Education 

.15 

.22 

*.73 

Mother's  Education 

.20 

.19 

*.78 

*  Indicates  variables  within  each  factor. 
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Figure  7.1:  riot  of  First  and  Second  Factors  of  Art  Socialization  Experiences 

Vertical 
Factor  2 


Arts  Classes/ 
Lessons 


*****************************  Horizontal 

*  Factor  1 

* 

* 


l«=Music  Lessons 
3-Acting  Lessons 
5cCreative  Writing  Lessons 
7=Art  Appreciation  Lessons 
9=Parents  Listened  to  Music 

ll*Parents  Took  to  Performances 

13=Father!s  Education 


Z^Visual  Arts  Lessons 
4=Ballet  Lessons 
6=Arts/ Crafts  Lessons 
S^Music  Appreciation  Lessons 
10aParents  Took  to  Museums 
12«Parents  Encouraged  Reading 
n^Mother's  Education 
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E)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  ART  SOCIALIZATION  EXPERIENCES 

People  differ  in  the  variety  of  art  lessons  and  classes  which  they 
have  taken,  as  well  as  in  the  variety  of  art  forms  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed by  parents  and  other  members  of  the  household.  The  question  arises 
about  whether  differences  in  the  number  and  range  of  these  socialization 
experiences  show  a  pattern  in  terms  of  a  person's  social  background.  For 
example,  do  persons  of  particular  age  or  ethnic  backgrounds  tend  to  have 
been  exposed  to  a  range  of  such  socialization  experiences? 

The  factor  analysis  above  suggests  that  art  socialization  experiences 
tend  to  form  patterns  organized  either  around  parental  attention  or  around 
arts  lessons  and  classes.  Thus,  the  following  analysis  addrasses  the  ques- 
tion of  social  background  variation  in  terms  of  only  two  indices:  the 
first  is  based  on  the  number  of  reported  arts  lessons  and  classes,  and  the 
second  on  the  number  of  arts  activities  encouraged  or  introduced  early  in 
the  respondent's  home  life.  The  data  for  this  analysis  can  be  examined  in 
Table  7.6  and  Table  7.7,  the  latter  table  presenting  the  figures  after  ad- 
justment for  other  background  variables. 

Index  of  Arts  Lessons  md  Classes 

This  scale  is  based  on  each  respondent's  reported  experience  in 
classes  or  lessons  for  eight  types  of  art  forms:  music  (voice  or  instru- 
ment), visual  arts,  acting  or  theater,  ballet,  creative  writing, 
arts/crafts,  art  appreciation/history,  and  music  appreciation.  The  nation- 
al average,  indicated  by  the  grand  mean  of  1.8,  is  just  under  two  types  of 
classes  or  lessons.  However,  respondents  with  certain  social  characteris- 
tics fall  considerably  above  and  below  this  average. 

Better  educated  persons,  professionals,  students,  high  income  persons 
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and  younger  adults,  all  report  having  experienced  an  average  of  three  or 
more  types  of  art  classes  and  lessons ♦ 

After  adjustment  for  the  impact  of  the  other  factors  in  Table  7.7,  the 
higher  index  scores  for  arts  lessons  and  classes  drop  considerably  within 
income,  marital  status  and  occupation  groups.  These  factors,  then,  are 
better  predictors  than  explanatory  factors.  However,  some  subgroups  such 
as  "other11  race,  men  and  older  adults,  remain  low  relative  to  the  average 
after  MCA  control.  Although  the  variation  in  range  of  classes  predicted  by 
education  drops  slightly  as  well,  education  clearly  remains  the  strongest 
explanatory  factor  among  the  ten  background  factors  in  Table  7,7  and  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  lesser  impact  of  other  variables  after  adjustment. 

Index  of  the  Range  of  Arts  Introduced  or  Encouraged  in  Childhood 
This  second  scale  is  based  on  the  number  of  types  of  arts  experiences 
which  parents  and  other  household  members  provided  while  the  respondents 
were  growing  up.  The  four  types  of  arts  experiences  are  listening  to  clas- 
sical music  or  opera  at  home,  going  to  art  museums  or  galleries,  attending 
performances  of  plays,  dance  or  classical  music,  and,  finally,  encourage- 
ment of  reading  of  literature. 

Most  of  the  factors  show  little  variation  from  the  average  of  0.6  such 
arts  experience  provided  by  parents.  However,  the  better-educated,  profes- 
sionals and  more  affluent  are  clearly  more  likely  than  average  to  have  had 
such  parental  exposure. 

When  other  factors  are  controlled,  income  and  occupation  lose  much  of 
their  predictive  ability,  while  education  continues  to  be  strongly  associ- 
ated with  early  arts  introduction  in  the  household.  In  addition  to  educa- 
tion,   gender    becomes  one  of  the  best  explanatory  factors  for  the  range  of 
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TABLE 


Indices  of  Art  Socialization  Experiences  by  Selected  Backgroud 
Factors 


Lessons  a 
Classes 


Parent - 
Mediated 


Grand  Mean: 


1.8 


0.6 


Income: 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  over 
Not  ascertained 


1.1 
1.0 
1.7 
1.9 
2.2 
2.6 
1.7 


0.3 
0.4 
0.5 
0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
0.5 


SMS  A: 

Central  city  of  SMSA 
SHSA,  not  central  city 
Not  in  SMSA 


1.9 
2.0 
1.5 


0.6 
0.6 
0.4 


Age: 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 


2.2 
2.5 
1.9 
1.6 
1.1 
1.0 
0.9 


0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.6 


Marital  Status: 
Married 
Vidowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never  Mariied 


1.7 
1.0 
2.0 
1.7 
2.3 


0.5 
0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
0.6 


Race: 
White 
Black 
Other 


1.9 
1.4 
1.5 


0.6 
0.5 
C.8 


Sex: 
Male 
Female 


1.6 
2.0 


0.6 
0.7 


Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  High  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  College 
Colic „  j  graduate 
Graduate  school 


0.1 
0.7 
1.4 
2.9 
3.3 
3.7 


0.1 
0.3 
0.5 
0.8 
1.0 
0.9 


Work  Hours: 
None 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  hrs. 

41  to  49 
50  or  more 


1.5 
2.4 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 


0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
C.5 
0.5 
0.6 


Occupation: 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales,  Clerical 
Craftsman 
Operatives 
Laborers 
Service  Workers 
Not  working 
Keeping  house 
Student 
Retired 


3.4 
2.3 
2.4 
1.4 
1.0 
1.1 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
3.0 
1.2 


0.9 
0.8 
0.7 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 
0.4 
0.5 
0,6 
0.8 
0.5 


9 

ERJC 


Presence  of  Children: 

None  1.8 

One  6-11  1.7 

Two+  6-11  1.7 

One  Under  6  2.0 

one  6-11,  One  Under  6  1.6 

One  Under  6,  Two*  6-11  2.1 

Two+  Under  6  2.1 

One  6-11,  Tvo+  Under  6  1.7 

Tvo+  6-11,  Two*  Under  6  1.6 
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0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.3 
0.5 
C.5 
0.5 
0.3 
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arts  socialization  experiences  in  childhood,  with  men  reporting  themselves 
below  average  with  regard  to  parental-mediated  introductions  to  the  arts 
(as  in  the  case  of  taking  art  lessons),  while  women  tend  to  remain  somewhat 
above  average  in  Table  1*1.  Gender  differences  remain  the  same  after  ad- 
justment for  other  factors,  indicating  that  other  associated  variables 
suppress  the  original  relation. 
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TABLE  7.7:    MCA-Adjusted  Indices  of  Art  Socialisation  Experiences  by 
Selected  Background  Factors 

Lessons  &  Parent* 

Classes  Mediated 


Grand  Mean: 


2.8 


0.6 


Income : 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $U,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  over 
Not  ascertained 

SMS  A: 

Central  city  of  SMSA 
SKSA,  not  central  city 
Not  in  SMSA 

Age: 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 


1.8 
1.6 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.8 


1.9 
1.9 
1.7 


2.3 
2.4 
1.8 
1.5 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 


C.6 
0.6 
0.5 


0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.6 
0.6 
0.4 


Marital  Status: 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never  Married 

Race: 
White 
Black 
Other 


1.8 
1.9 
1.8 
2.0 
1.7 


1.8 
1.7 
1.1 


0.6 
0.7 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 


0.6 
0.6 
0.7 


Sex: 
Male 
Female 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  High  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  College 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 

Work  Hours: 
None 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 
AO  hrs. 
41  to  49 
50  or  more 

Occupation: 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales,  Clerical 
Craftsman 
Operatives 
Laborers 
Service  Workers 
Not  working 
Keeping  house 
Student 
Retired 

Presence  of  Children: 
None 

One  6-11 

Two*  6-11 

One  Under  6 

One  6-11,  One  Under  6 

One  Under  6,  Two*  6-11 

Two*  Under  6 

One  6-11,  Two*  Under  6 

Two*  6-11,  Two*  Under  6 


1.6 
2.0 


0.4 
0.8 
1.3 
2.7 
3.2 
3.7 


1.7 
2.2 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 


1.8 
1.7 
1.8 
1.7 
1.3 
1.6 
1.6 
1.9 
1.9 
2.2 
2.1 


1.9 
1.6 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
1.5 
1.7 
1.0 
2.1 
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0.4 
0.7 


0.2 
0.3 
0.5 
0.8 
1.0 
0.9 


0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0  5 
0.6 


0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
0.6 


0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.6 
0.5 
0.3 
0.5 
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F)  ART  SOCIALIZATION  EXPERIENCES  AND  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  "CORE"  ARTS 

One  consequence  of  art  socialization  experiences  might  be  a  greater 
tendency  to  participate  in  the  arts  as  an  adult.  Possibly,  the  more  criti- 
cal factor  for  adult  participation  in  the  arts  may  be  the  cumulative  ef- 
fects of  a  greater  range  of  art  socialization  experiences  rather  than  a 
single  type  of  experience.  The  following  analysis  examines  each  of  these 
possibilities . 

If  art  socialization  experiences  do  influence  arts  participation  by 
adults,  we  would  expect  a  correlation  between  these  two  factors.  That  is, 
we  should  be  able  to  predict  greater  adult  participation  in  an  art  form 
from  knowledge  of  the  person's  socialization  in  that  type  of  art  during 
childhood.  For  example,  if  a  person  often  visited  art  museums  as  a  child, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  this  leads  to  greater  adult  attendance  at  art  muse- 
ums, then  we  woulu  expect  a  greater  number  of  recent  attendances  at  art 
museums  among  those  recollecting  childhood  attendance.  In  addition,  child- 
hood socialization  in  other  types  of  arts  (e.g.,  music  lessons)  may  also 
predict  adult  participation  in  attending  art  museums  or  other  particular 
art  forms* 

Table  7.8  presents  the  correlations  between  arts  socialization  experi- 
ences and  adult  participation  in  the  arts.  (Correlations  in  the  range  of 
0.40  and  above  will  be  referred  to  as  strong;  correlations  of  0.30-0.39  as 
substantial;  correlations  of  0.20-0.29  as  moderate.) 

Jazz 

Lessons  or  classes  in  the  visual  arts,  creative  writing  or  art  appre- 
ciation and  having  parents  who  took  them  to  performances  are  moderate  pred- 
ictors of  attending  jazz  performances,  although  all  art    socialization  ex- 
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TABLE  7.8:    Correlations  of  Art  Socialization  Experiences  and  Adult 
Participation  in  the  Core  Arts:    Pearson1 s  r 


Classical  Art 


Jazz 

Music 

Opera  Musicals  Plays 

Ballet 

Museums 

Read 

Music  Lessons 

.166 

.243 

.088 

.205 

.190 

.135 

.266 

.288 

Visual  Art  Lessons 

.254 

.239 

.097 

.203 

.205 

.162 

.321 

.266 

Acting  Lessons 

.177 

.202 

.057 

.187 

.182 

.134 

.239 

.196 

Ballet  Lessons 

.134 

.155 

.034 

.185 

.169 

.202 

.186 

.178 

Creative  Writing 

.238 

.258 

.070 

.199 

.220 

.187 

.292 

.290 

Lessons 

Arts/Crafts  Lessons 

.157 

.  187 

.064 

.164 

.  176 

.  128 

.226 

.261 

Art  Appreciation 

.214 

.244 

.062 

.216 

.226 

.163 

.351 

.240 

Lessons 

Music  Appreciation 

.  196 

.252 

.101 

.226 

.226 

.129 

.287 

.250 

Lessons 

Parents  Listened' 

.180 

.270 

.121 

.213 

.194 

.162 

.307 

.262 

to  Music 

Parents  Took  to 

.196 

.217 

.105 

.224 

.209 

.151 

.290 

.296 

Museums 

Parents  Took  to 

.221 

.305 

.131 

.274 

.242 

.191 

.308 

.2^9 

Performances 

Parents  Encouraged 

.175 

.205 

.095 

.169 

.161 

.  137 

.253 

.381 

Reading 

Mother's  Education 

.083 

.077 

.008 

.051 

.064 

.055 

.074 

.028 

Father's  Education 

.067 

.066 

.003 

.056 

.045 

.006 

.064 

.041 
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periences  are  correlated  (at  least  .13)  with  such  attendance. 
Classical  Music 

Hiding  taken  a  lesson  or  class  in  music,  creative  writing  or  na-»ic  ap- 
preciation, or  having  had  parents  who  played  classical  music  or  opera  at 
home  or  took  them  to  performances  are  the  strongest  predictors  of  attending 
classical  music  performances  as  an  adult.  However,  all  factors,  except 
ballet  lessons  and  arts/crafts  lessons  L^e  at  least  moderately  related  to 
attendance  at  classical  music  performances. 

Opera 

While  each  of  the  art  socialization  experiences  is  positively  related 
to  attending  operas  as  an  adult,  none  of  the  socialization  experiences 
treated  in  this  study  provide  more  than  a  weak  prediction  of  future  atten- 
dance . 

Musicals 

Lessons  and  classes  in  music  appreciation  and  having  had  parents  who 
took  their  children  to  plays  or  museums  are  the  highest  of  the  moderately 
correlated  arts  socialization  factors  with  attendance  at  musicals  or 
operettas . 

Plays 

Art  appreciation  and  music  appreciation  classes  and  having  had  parents 
who  took  them  to  plays  as  children  are  also  the  strongest  correlates  of  the 
factors  moderauely  associated  with  attending  plays. 

}. 

gf  Ballet 

t- 

I  Taking  ballet  classes  as  a  child  is  the  only  moderate  predictor  of  at- 

If 

I  ■   o  411 
6ERJC 
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t ending  ballet  performances  as  an  adult. 
Art  Museums 

Almost  all  art  socialization  experiences  predict  visits  to  art  museums 
or  galleries  in  the  previous  year.  Predictors  of  more  substantial  strength 
include  classes  in  visual  arts  and  art  appreciation  and  having  parents  who 
listened  to  music  or  took  their  children  to  stage  performances,  The 
mother's  reported  level  of  education  is  also  a  moderate  predictor. 


Parental  encouragement  of  reading  as  a  child  is  the  strongest  predic- 
tor of  adult  reading  of  literature.  All  other  socialization  experiences 
are  of  moderate  strength,  except  naving  had  acting  or  ballet  classes  which 
prove  to  be  weak  correlates  of  adult  reading  behavior. 

In  brief,  art  socialization  experiences  provide  numerous  moderate 
predictors  and  one  strong  predictor  of  adult  participation  in  the  arts, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  opera,  for  which  there  e  only  weak  predic- 
tors •  Generally,  classes  and  lessons  (particularly  those  in  art 
appreciation/history,  music  appreciation  and  creative  writing)  seem  to  have 
a  greater  influence  on  arts  participation  than  early  arts  experiences  medi- 
ated by  parents. 


Reading 
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G)  INDICES  OF  SOCIALIZATION  AND  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

We  have  seen  that  respondents  who  recall  more  of  certain  socialization 
experiences  in  early  years  are  more  likely  to  participate  as  adults  in  some 
of  the  arts.  A  wider  number  of  such  experiences  might  have  a  cumulative 
effect.  In  other  words,  those  who  have  had  a  greater  variety  of  art  so- 
cialization experiences  may  be  more  active  participants  in  the  arts  attend- 
ing a  wider  range  of  arts  eventr. 

Table  7.9  shows  the  relationship  between  the  Chapter  3  index  of  adult 
participation  in  the  arts  and  the  two  indices  of  arts  socialization  experi- 
ences (lessons/ class  and  parental  guidance)  exaiuined  in  this  chapter;  in 
addition,  the  education  level  of  the  respondent's  mother  is  included  as 
well.  The  arts  participation  index  represents  a  count  of  the  variety  of 
the  seven  arts  events  attended  in  the  previous  12  months,  with  an  average 
of  0.8  (out  of  a  possible  score  of  7).  Similarly,  the  arts  education  index 
is  a  count  of  the  types  of  classes  or  lessons  taken  among  eight 
categories — music,  visual  arts,  theatre,  ballet,  creative  writing, 
arts/crafts,  art  appreciation/history  and  music  appreciation.  The  parent- 
mediated  index  is  a  count  of  four  types  of  arts  experiences  mediated  by 
parents  (or  other  household  members):  listening  to  classical  music  or  opera 
at  home;  going  to  art  museums  or  galleries;  going  to  plays,  dances,  or 
classical  music;  and  encouraging  the  reading  of  books.* 

Finally,  assuming  that  mothers  with  varying  education  levels  provide 
different  types  of  arts  socialization  experiences  not  directly  measured  by 
the  four  categories  of  parent-mediated  questions,  the  independent  relation- 
ship between  the  respondent's  mother1 s  educational  level  and  the  adult  par- 
ticipation index  is  also  examined  in  Table  7.9. 


*In  no  sen^e  does  the  construction  of  these  indices  imply  that  any  one  so- 
cialization   experience  is  equivalent  to,  or  substitutable  for,  another  so- 
q    cializatior.  experience.    They  simply    facilitate    any    examination    of  the 
coir  range  of  respondents1  early  arts  socialization  experiences. 
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TABLE  7.9:    Arts  Participation  Indices  by  Number 
Experiences  and  Mother's  Education: 
Arts  Activities  Attended 


of  Socialization 
Number  of  Types  of 


Arts  Participation 
Index 


Grand  Mean: 

Number  of  Lessons 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Number  of  Parent-Mediated 
Experiences 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mother's  Education 

11th  grade  or  less 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduate 
Do  not  know 


Unadjusted 
0.8 


0.3 
0.6 
0.8 
1.1 
1.5 
1.9 
2.2 
2.9 
3.6 


0.6 
1.0 
1.8 
2.3 
2.9 


0.3 
0.7 
0.7 
1.4 
1.8 


Adjusted 
0.8 


0.4 
0.6 
0.8 
1.1 
1.5 
1.8 
2.0 
2.6 
3.1 


0.8 
0.9 
1.4 
1.8 
2.1 


0.7 
0.9 
0.9 
1.1 
1.3 
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Examination  of  the  first  column  of  Table  7.9  suggests  that  each  of 
these  three  variables  has  a  positive  relationship  with  attending  a  broader 
range  of  arts  events.  In  other  words,  a  greater  attendance  of  various  arts 
performances  can  be  predicted  among  people  who  have  had  a  wider  range  of 
art  lessons/ classes,  more  types  of  parental  introduction  to  the  arts,  or  a 
mother  with  a  higher  level  of  education.  The  index  of  art  classes  or  les- 
sons is,  however,  a  stronger  predictor  of  broader  adult  arts  participation 
than  is  the  index  of  parental  exposure  or  the  mother's  educational  level. 

The  second  column  of  Table  7.9  presents  the  same  relationships  after 
MCA  adjustment  for  the  influence  of  these  three  socialization  variables  and 
several  associated  background  variables  (e.g.,  education,  age).  Comparison 
of  the  variations  predicted  by  the  two  socialization  indices  and  mother's 
education,  before  and  after  adjustment,  suggests  the  degree  to  which  the 
variations  stand  on  their  own  or  can  be  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
other  factors.  In  each  case,  the  range  of  variation  drops  considerably 
after  adjustment,  indicating  that  other  factors  account  for  a  large  part  of 
the  differences  in  rates  predicted  by  these  three  socialization  factors. 
However.,  the  basic  relationships  remain  unchanged:  the  index  of  art 
classes/lessons  remains  a  relatively  strong  explanatory  factor  for  attend- 
ing a  range  of  arts  events,  whereas  the  index  for  parental  exposure  and 
mother's  education  are  less  important  as  explanatory  factors,  with  less 
than  half  as  much  difference  between  high  and  low  groups  as  is  found  for 
taking  classes  or  lessons. 
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SUMMARY 

The  extent  of  the  public's  early  experience  with,  or  socialization 
into,  the  arts  varies  considerably  across  art  form.  Almost  one  out  of  two 
American  adults  has  a*  sometime  had  a  class  or  lesson  in  a  musical  instru- 
ment or  voice,  while  less  than  one  out  of  ten  has  had  a  class  in  ballet. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  adult  population  report  that  their  parents 
never:  1)  took  them  to  art  museums,  2)  took  them  to  plays,  dance  perfor- 
mances or  classical  music  concerts,  or  3)  listened  to  classical  music  or 
opera  at  home.  However,  two-thirds  do  recall  that  their  parents  encouraged 
them  (often  or  occasionally)  to  read  books. 

Marked  differences  in  arts  socialization  experiences  are  observed 
among  adults  with  varying  social  characteristics.  Adults  with  higher  lev- 
els of  education  are  more  likely  to  have  been  exposed  to  almost  every  type 
of  socialization  experience.  In  addition,  there  are  certain  differences  by 
age,  gender  and  race  evident  in  the  rates  of  reported  experiences.  These 
results  suggest  higher  arts  socialization  among  younger  adults,  among  women 
and  among  students.  Income  and  occupational  differences  seem  largely  to  be 
explained  by  the  related  factor  of  education. 

Arts  socialization  experiences  tend  to  be  clustered  into  two  types. 
First,  respondents  who  grew  up  in  families  that  more  frequently  went  to  art 
museums,  for  example,  were  also  more  likely  to  be  exposed  to  other  art 
forms  and  were  also  more  likely  to  have  been  encouraged  to  read  books  by 
their  parents.  The  second  cluster  grouped  those  respondents  who  had  taken 
some  types  of  art  classes  or  lessons,  who  were  likely  to  have  taken  others 
types  of  lessons  as  well.  Respondents  of  certain  social  backgrounds  were 
more  likely  to  have  had  either  parental  guidance  or  classes  in  a  variety  of 
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the  arts.  Once  again,  better-educated  adults  tend  to  report  a  broader 
range  of  both  sets  of  experiences. 

In  comparison  to  the  experiences  mediated  by  one's  family,  formal  in- 
struction through  an  art  class  or  lesson  tends  to  be  a  better  predictor  of 
adult  participation  in  the  arts.  Nevertheless,  the  highest  correlation 
between  a  socialization  factor  and  a  t^ore  arts  variable  is  for  family  en- 
couragement of  reading  books.  Parental  education  is  also  an  important  fac- 
tor »  independent  of  direct  socialization  experiences.  As  in  previous 
chapters,  then,  a  wider  range  of  art  socialization  experiences  (particular- 
ly in  classes  or  lessons)  is  also  associated  with  wider  arts  par  icipation 
among  adults. 
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Chapter  8 

PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  INCREASED  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 


Attendance  at  arts  events  and  performances  is  not  th?  only  reflection 
of  interest  in  the  arts.  Many  people  who  are  interested  in  the  arts  may  be 
discouraged  from  attendance,  or  actually  be  unable  to  attend  because  of 
certain  obstacles  or  barriers.  These  barriers,  for  example,  may  include 
unavailability  of  transportation  or  tickets,  as  well  as  cost  factors. 
Presumably,  if  some  of  these  barriers  could  be  eliminated  or  lessened,  then 
audiences  for  the  arts  could  be  expanded  considerably. 

In  earlier  chapters  we  have  implicitly  described  certain  obstacles  to 
attendance  by  describing  differential  participation  in  the  arts  among  peo- 
ple with  different  social  backgrounds.  For  example,  in  most  cases,  low 
educational  achievement  and  lower  income  are  associated  with  lower  partici- 
pation in  the  arts.  On  the  other  hand,  having  less  free  time  (due  to  long 
work  hours  or  more  children  to  care  for)  is  not  generally  associated  with 
lower  participation.  In  this  chapter,  we  approach  the  issue  of  barriers  to 
participation  from  the  respondent's  viewpoint,  focusing  on  obstacles  as 
perceived  by  the  respondent. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  barrier  questions  and  the  tabulations  of 
the  respondents1  answers,  aggregated  for  the  June  survey  in  which  these 
questions  were  included  in  SPA1 85.  These  tabulations  are  then  analyzed  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

1)  How  widespread  is  the  adult  public's  interest  in  attending  more 
arts  events? 
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2)  Among  those  who  are  interested  in  attending  more  often,  which 
factors  are  perceived  as  the  chief  obstacles  or  barriers? 

3)  What  kind  of  people  are  interested  in  attending  more  arts  perfor- 
mances and  events?    Do  they  tend  to  share  certain  social  character- 
istics?   Do  the  same  social  factors  that  correlate  with  expressed 
interest  continue  to  hold  up  after  other  factor^  are  taken  into 
account? 

4)  Does  interest  in  attending  specific  arts  events  tend  to  group 
into  clusters?    For  example,  do  respondents  who  wish  to  attend 
opera  more  frequently  also  want  to  attend  more  jazz  or  classical 
music  performances? 

5)  In  terms  of  background  characteristics,  what  type  of  person  manifests 
increased  interest  in  participating  in  a  broad  range  of  art  forms? 

Do  the  factors  that  predict  increased  interest  hold  up  after  other 
factors  are  taken  into  account? 

6^  Is  there  an  association  between  interest  in  attending  either  a  single 
or  broad  range  of  art  forms  and  actual  current  attendance?  That 
is,  do  people  interested  in  participating  in  the  arts  actually 
attend  more  types  of  events? 
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TABLE  8.1:    Basic  Responses  to  Barrier  Questions  (N=2357) 


Column  1  -  JAZZ 

Column  5  -  CLASSICAL 

Column  3  —  OPERAS 

Column  4  -  MUSICALS 

13b.  What  are  the  raaaona 
you  did  not  attend  JAZZ 
MUSIC  PERFOR- 
MANCES mora  oftan? 
Any  othar  raaaon?  (Mirk 
e/Mhet  apply.) 

1  □  Tickets  sold  out  8 

3  □  Cost  129 

s  □  Not  available  98 

«  □  Feel  uncomfortable  3 

6  □  Don't  have  anyone  to  go  wrth3 2 

ft  C  Babysitter  problems/Must 
care  for  children  38 

?  □  Problem  related  to  a  handicap! 

3  □  Problem  related  to  egemeetth  7 

eO  Too  fer  to  go  56 

10  □  Trensportetion/Treffic/Perk* 
rng  problems  30 

n  □  Cnme  or  fear  ©f  cnme  13 

12  □  Poor  quality/Not  very  flood,  etclO 

i  s  □  Prefer  to  watch  TV       i  2 

u  □  Don't  have  time  211 

is  □  Pr ocrastmstion/Lack  of 
motivation  44 

is  □  Other  -  Specify  56 
TOTAL  SAMPLE-  466 

1 3b.  What  ara  tha  raaaona  you 
did  not  attend  CLASSI- 
CAL MUSIC  PERFOR 
MANCES  mora  oftan? 
An?  othar  reaaon?  (Mark 
a//  that  epply  ) 

1  □  Tickets  sold  out  9 

2  □  Cost  100 

3  □  Not  available  66 

4  O  Feel  uncomfortebte  1 

s  □  Don't  have  enyone  to  go  wrt^ 

ft  □  Babysitter  prob»en.s'Must 
care  for  children  33 

7  □  Probbm  related  toe  handicap  2 

a  □  Problem  related  to  age/health  2 1 

a  G  Too  far  to  go  66 

10  □  Trensrwrtetion/Treffic/Perk' 

ing  problems  34 

11  □  Cnme  or  fear  of  come  10 

13  □  Poor  ouelrty/Not  very  good,  etc  3 

1  s  □  Prefer  to  watch  TV  8 

u  □  Don't  have  time  175 

is  □  Procrestmetion/leck  of 
motivation  56 

i6  □  Other  -  Specify ,  43 
* 

TOTAL  SAMPLE-  397 

13b.  What  ara  tha  roeeona 
you  did  not  attend 
OPERAS  mora  oftan? 
Any  othar  reason?  (Merk 
aftthet  epply.) 

I  □  Tickets  sold  out   '  2 
3  □  Cost  64 

3  □  Not  sveilcbie  30 

4  □  Feel  uncomfortable  3 

s  □  Don't  have  anyone  to  go  with 
e  □  Babysitter  problems/Must  *° 
care  for  children       1 5 

?  □  Problem  related  to  a  handicap 
a  □  Problem  related  to  age/hearth  ^ 
*OToofartogo  42 
10  □  Transportation/Traffic/Park- 
ing  problems  26 

II  □  Crime  or  fer  of  crime  8 

13  □  Poor  quality/Not  very  good,  etc.j 

13  □  Prefer  to  watch  TV  2 

u  □  Don't  have  time  72 

'*  G  procrestmetion/leck  of 
rnotivetion  2 

ie  □  Other  -  Specify/  72 
TOTAL  SAMPLE-  192 

1 3b.  What  ara  tha  raaeone  you 
did  not  attend  MUSICAL 
PLAYS/ OPERETTAS 
mora  oftan?  Any  othar 
reaaon?  (Merk  alt  tha: 
apply.) 

I  □  Tickets  sold  out  10 
3  □  Cost  236 
3  □  Not  available  127 
*  □  Pa«l  uncomfortebie  2 

s  □  Don't  have  anyone  to  go  wrth 

ft  □  Bebysmer  problems/Must*1** 
care  for  children  53 

7  □  Problem  releted  to  a  handicap 
a  D  Problem  related  to  egemeatth 
a  O  Too  far  to  go  126 
10  □  Tranaportation/ Traffic 'Park- 
ing problems  63 

II  D  Cnmeorfeerof cnme24 

13  □  Poor  ouality/Not  vary  good.  *tc. 

1 3  □  Prefer  to  watch  TV    12  21 

14  □  Don't  have  time  283 

1 5  □  Procrestinetion/Lack  of 

motivation  84 

ts  □  Other  -  Specify,  71 
TOTAL  SAMPLE-  715 

Column  5  -  NON-MUS.  PLAYS 

Column  6  -  BALLET 

Column  7  -  ART  GALLERIES 

NOTES 

1 3b.  What  are  tha  raaaona 
you  did  not  attend 
NON-MUSICAL  PLAYS 
mora  oftan?  Any  othar 
reason?  f Merk  ell  thex 
epp/y.J 

I  □  Tickets  sold  out  6 
3  □  Cost  161 
3  □  Not  available  I04 

*  □  Feel  uncomfortable  J 

s  C  Don't  have  anyone  to  go  wit  1*35 

•  □  Babysitter  problems/Must 

care  for  children  45 

3  □  Problem  related  to  a  handicaps 
a  □  Problem  related  to  age/health  jg 
a  □  Too  far  to  go  60 
10  □  Trensportetion/Treffic/Perk* 
tng  problems  34 

II  □  Cnme  ot  fear  of  enme  15 

1?  □  Poor  Quelrty/Not  vary  good,  etc!  7 

13  □  Prefer  to  watch  TV  3 

14  □  Don't  have  time  235 

is  □  Procrastination/Lack  of 
motivation  73 

it  □  Other  -  Spicily 68 
* 

TOTAL  SAMPLE-  563 

1 3b.  What  ara  tha  raaaona 
you  did  not  attend 
BALLET  PERFOR* 
MANCES  mora  often? 
Any  othar  reason?  'Mark 
ell  that  apply.) 

1  □  Tickets  sold  out  4 

2  □  Cost  90 

3  □  Not  available  LI 
•  □  Peel  uccomforteoie  '0 

a  □  Don't  have  anyone  to  go  w^ 

ft  □  Babysitter  problems/Must 
care  for  children  27 

7  □  Problem  related  to  e  handicap  2 

a  □  Problem  related  to  age/hearth  11 

a  □  Too  fer  to  go  56 

10  □  Trensportetion/Treffic/Perk* 

ing  problems  19 

11  □  Cnmeorfeerof  cnme  9 

13  □  Poor  ouelity/Not  very  good,  etc  .7 

13  □  Prefer  to  watch  TV  6 

u  □  Don't  have  time  120 

is  □  Procresttnation/Lack  o< 
motivation  32 

ift  □  Other  -  Spectfy,  45 
* 

TOTAL  SAMPLE"  301 

13b.  What  ara  tha  raaaona  you 
did  not  attend  ART 
GALLERIES/ART 
MUSEUMS  mora  oftan? 
Any  othar  roaaon?  (Mark 
ellthet  epply.) 

I  □  Tickets  sold  out  2 
3  □  Cost  77 

3  □  Not  available  133 

4  □  Feel  uncomfortable  2 

s  □  Don't  have  anyone  to  go  wrt^g 
ft  G  Babysitter  problems/Must 

care  for  children  34 
3  □  Problem  telexed  to  e  .hendicep 

e  □  Problem  related  to  egemeatth  ,  £ 
.  10 
e  □  Too  fer  to  go  154 

10  □  Trenspoftetion/Traff»c/Perk* 
ing  problems  65 

II  □  Cnme  or  fear  of  coma  15 

13  □  Poor  ouetrry/Not  very  good,  etc  J 

13  □  Prefer  to  watch  TV  U 

i«  □  Don't  have  time  338 

15  □  Procrestinst»on/Lack  of 
motivation  101 

is  □  Other  —  Spectfy/  55 
TOTAL  SAMPLE"  727 
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A)    BARRIER  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

The  barrier  questions  were  designed  to  identify  the  extent  of  arts  in- 
terest and  the  major  factors  that  inhibit  people  from  participating  in  the 
arts  as  much  as  they  would  like.  Thus,  the  first  question  in  this  sequence 
inquired  about  respondents1  interest  in  increased  attendance  at  various  art 
forms.  For  each  respondent  who  reported  an  interest  in  greater  attendance, 
the  reasons  for  non-participation  «ere  solicited. 

The  interviewers  then  assigned  codes  to  the  respondents1  open-ended 
answers  to  this  follow-up  question  about  reasons  for  not  attending  more 
often.    The  precoded  categories  included  the  following  types  of  problems: 

External      —  Tickets  unavailable  or  too  expensive;  arts  events 

unavailable  locally  or  too  far  away;  transportation 
problems;  babysitter  problems 

Personal  Feel  uncomfortable  at  performance;  fear  of  crime; 

no  companion;  lack  of  time 

Physical  Handicapped;  age;  health 

Aesthetic    --  Poor  quality  of  perf ormance;  prefer  television 

Motivation  --  Procrastination 
An  "other11  category  was  used  if  the  response  did  not  fit  into    one    of  the 
precoded  categories.    These  survey  questions  are  shown  in  Table  8.1. 

Table  8.1  also  indicates  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported  an  in- 
terest in  attending  more  arts  performances.  For  the  first  set  of  queries 
in  question  13a,  the  column  of  figures  represent  the  number  of  respondents 
who  desired  to  attend  more  arts  events.  For  example,  of  the  2,357  respon- 
dents asked  the  question,  466  said  they  would  like  to  attend  more  jazz  per- 
formances, and  727  said  they  would  like  to  visit  art  galleries  or  museums 
more  often.     In  total,  62%  of  respondents  indicated  an  interest  in  greater 
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attendance  of  at  least  one  art  form,  leaving  only  38%  of  respondents  vhc 
said  they  were  not  interested  in  increasing  their  frequency  of  attendance 
or  in  attending  at  all. 

As  noted  above,  all  respondents  who  indicated  an  interest  in  greater 
participation  in  an  art  form  were  asked  why  they  did  not  attend  more  often. 
Columns  1-7  of  follow-up  question  13b  in  Table  8.1  show  the  percentage  of 
respondents  who  identified  each  reason  for  not  attending  as  much  as  they 
would  like.  Thus,  of  the  466  respondents  wanting  to  attend  more  jazz  per- 
formance?, 8  (or  1.7%)  cited  "tickets  being  sold  out,"  129  (28%)  cited 
"cost,"  and  98  (21%)  reported  "unavailability"  as  a  reason  for  non- 
attendance.  (Again  the  total  within  each  column  is  larger  than  the  number 
of  respondents  for  each  response  since  multiple  answers  were  possible.) 

Population  Estimates  of  Interest  in  Increased  Arts  Participation 

After  weighting  to  ensure  proportionate  representation  in  the  sample 
by  age,  gender  and  race  to  current  Census  Bureau  figures,  these  numerical 
counts  of  responses  to  the  questionnaire  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  interest  in  increased  participation  among  the  U.S.  adult  population. 
These  estimates,  both  in  percentages  and  in  population  estimates,  are  found 
in  Table  8.2.  In  addition,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  Table  8.2  includes 
the  estimates  of  attendance  at  these  arts  performances  (i.e.,  the  core 
questions  examined  in  Chapter  3). 

It  is  apparent  that  a  sizeable  potential  audience  for  the  arts  does 
exist.  Roughly  three  respondents  in  10  expressed  an  interest  in  attending 
musicals  and  art  museums  more  often.  While  the  potential  audience  with  in- 
creased   interest    in  the  other  arts  is  smaller,  only  opera  falls  below  10% 
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of  the  adult  population;  even  that  percentage  translates  into  about  14  mil- 
lion American  adults, 

A  comparison  of  those  wanting  to  attend  more  often  (first  columns  of 
Table  8.2)  to  those  who  actually  attend  (last  columns  of  Table  8.2)  is  in- 
formative. In  general,  the  most  attended  types  of  arts  events  are  the  most 
popular  in  terms  of  additional  interest.  However,  a  significantly  larger 
number  of  people  desire  to  attend  each  type  of  arts  performance  and  event 
more  often  than  have  actually  attended  in  the  previous  12  months.  Thus, 
one  can  see  that  two  or  three  times  as  many  people  say  they  want  to  attend 
more  ballet,  non-musical  theatre,  jazz  and  opera  performances  than  had  ac- 
tually attended  in  the  previous  year.  For  musical  theatre,  the  ratio  of 
those  interested  to  those  who  had  attended  is  about  1.7  to  1,  while  for  at- 
tending art  museums  and  galleries,  the  ratio  is  1.3  to  1.  It  is  lowest  for 
classical  music,  with  a  ratio  of  less  than  1.3  to  1. 

Moreover,  the  proportion  who  want  greater  attendance  also  include  many 
people  who  have  recently  attended,  as  we  shall  see. 
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TABLE  8.2:     Population  Estimates  of  Desire  to  Attend  Arts  Events  More  Of ten- 
Percentages  and  Numbers  in  U.S.  Adult  Population 


Jazz 

Classical  Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Art  Museums 


Interested  in 
More  Attendance 

Percent*  Number 

(in  millions) 
19%  32 
16  28 
8  14 
29  49 
23  40 
12  21 
31  52 


Actual  Attendance 
in  Last  12  Months 


Percent* 

10% 
13 

3 
17 
12 

4 
22 


Number 
(in  millions) 
16 
22 
5 
29 
21 
7 
38 


*  Column  does  not  total  100%  due  to  the  interst  in  increased  attendance  of 
multiple  art  forms. 
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B)    REASONS  FOR  NOT  ATTENDING  AS  OFTEN  AS  INTERESTED 

The  distribution  of  perceived  barriers  to  increased  attendance,  as 
shown  in  Table  8.3,  is  quite  similar  for  each  performing  art  form.  The 
factors  cited  most  often  as  obstacles  for  the  performing  arts  are  lack  of 
time  and  cost.  Other  commonly  perceived  barriers  include  availability  of 
tickets,  distance  and  procrastination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  perception  of  barriers  for  art  museiims  is  some- 
what  different.  In  this  case,  the  most  commonly  cited  problems  are  access 
factors:  availability  of  art  exhibits  and  distance  from  such  facilities. 
Although  the  relative  ranking  of  these  barriers  is  higher  than  for  the  oth- 
er arts,  the  rates  are  very  similar.  For  example,  20%  cite  availability  as 
a  major  bariier  to  art  museum  visits;  this  compares  to  a  range  of  15-22% 
citing  this  as  an  obstacle  to  attendance  at  the  other  art  forms.  However, 
there  is  a  significant  difference  for  art  museums  in  the  much  lower  reports 
of  cost  as  a  barrier  to  visiting  art  museums-- 13%- -as  compared  to  27-37% 
for  the  performing  art  forti^. 
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TABLE  8.3:     Perceived  Barriers  to  Attending  Arts  Performances  Mentioned 
by  Those  Wanting  to  Attend  Each  Art  Form  More  Often: 
Percentages  Reporting  Each  Type  of  Barrier 


Jazz 

N  * 

(5,397) 

Tickets  Sold  Out 

1.2 

Cost 

30.4 

Not  Available 

21.9 

Feel  Uncomfortable 

.5 

No  One  to  Go  With 

6.6 

Babysitter/Child 

10.4 

Care  Problem 

Handicap 

.2 

Age /Health 

1.0 

Too  Far  to  Go 

13.0 

Transportation/ 

5.9 

Traffic 

Crime 

2.2 

Poor  Quality 

2.3 

Prefer  to  Watch  TV 

4.6 

Don't  Have  Time 

42.9 

Procrast  inat  ion/ 

8.7 

No  Motivation 

Other 

11.4 

lassical 

Music  Opera  Musicals 
(4,599)  (2,373)  (8,214) 


1  o 

1 . 8 

1 .2 

1.4 

26.6 

37.3 

33.0 

19.4 

14.6 

17.4 

.5 

1.8 

.4 

8.0 

5.9 

6.1 

9.4 

8.5 

8.5 

.3 

0 

.4 

5.2 

4.7 

4.3 

18.9 

22.6 

17.1 

8.3 

12.3 

8.1 

2.4 

3.8 

3.0 

.6 

.5 

2.5 

1.7 

.9 

2.5 

41.0 

35.4 

38.3 

12.5 

.9 

11.2 

10.6 

35.4 

9.6 

Art 

P lays  Ba 1 le  t  Muse  urns 
(6,647)  (3,517)  (8,675) 


1.1 

1.1 

.1 

28.5 

31  6 

1  9  S 

20.0 

17.1 

20.2 

.1 

0 

.4 

6.2 

11.0 

5.0 

8.2 

11.0 

5.4 

.6 

.9 

1.0 

3.2 

4.1 

2.2 

15.3 

19.0 

21.4 

5.6 

6.8 

8.9 

2.3 

2.7 

1.9 

2.6 

1.9 

1.2 

.4 

2.1 

3.0 

39.5 

37.2 

44.5 

11.7 

9.8 

12.7 

10.7 

13.7 

8.4 

Note:  The  columns  do  not  total  100Z  because  a  respondent  could  give  more 
than  one  answer.  "Other"  includes  such  reasons  as  lack  of  knowledge 
about  events;  don't  go  out  at  night;  work-related;  performance 
times;  moved  or  in  transi"  and  prefer  other  activities;  but 
excludes  "don't  know." 
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Table  8,3a  shows  the  same  responses  as  in  Table  8,3,  separately  for 
those  who  attended  that  type  of  arts  performance  and  those  who  did  not  at- 
tend. In  general,  the  proportions  are  higher  for  the  attending  group  than 
for  the  noi.  attending  group,  because  wore  of  them  wanted  to  attend  more. 
But  the  patterns  of  response  are  quite  similar  in  that  lack  of  time  and 
cost  factors  again  tend  to  predominate  for  t  '.h  attenders  and  non- 
attenders. 

Again,  the  predominance  of  the  Mlack  of  time"  response  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  Chapter  3  findings  showing  no  difference  in  the  par- 
ticipation rates  at  these  same  arts  events  by  people  working  longer  hours 
and  by  people  with  more  child  care  responsibilities  both  factors  that 
primarily  affect  the  amount  of  free  time  that  people  have.  It  suggests 
that  arts  promoters  would  do  better  to  look  for  new  audiences  among  those 
already  attending  rather  than  among  those  (larger)  proportions  of  non- 
attenders. 

The  higher  proportion  of  wanting  to  attend  mor*  among  current  at- 
tenders is  again  consistent  with  the  findings  in  previous  chapters  regard- 
ing the  higher  attendance  rates  among  those  who  are.  currently  most  active. 
That  is,  the  more  attendance  in  one  type  of  activity,  the  more  in  other  ac- 
tivities. 


TABLE  8.3a:     Proportion  of  Attendees  and  Non-Attendees  Citing  Various  Barriers  to  Greyer  Attendance 


I 


JAZZ 

Non- 

Attendees  Attendees 


Tickets  Sold  Out 

.7 

.2 

Cost 

14.3 

5.0 

Hot  Available 

14.4 

3.2 

Feel  Uncomfortable 

.1 

.4 

No  one  to  go  vUh 

5.2 

.9 

Babysitter/Child 

4.7 

1.7 

Care  Problem 

Handicap 

4 

.0 

Age/Health 

.3 

.2 

Too  Far  to  Go 

a. 8 

1.8 

Transportation/ 

4.6 

.8 

Traffic 

Crine 

2.2 

.3 

Poor  Quality 

3.2 

.2 

Prefer  to  Watch  TJ 

.0 

i.i? 

Don*t  Have  T<*e 

23.9 

6,8 

Procrastination/ 

5.1 

1.5 

No  Mottvatio 

Other 

4.9 

2.0 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

Non- 
Attendees  Attendees 


OPERA 

Non- 

Attendees  Attendees 


MUSICAL? 


Non- 
Attendees  Attendees 


PLAYS 

Non- 
Attendees  Attendees 


BALLET 

Nan- 

Attendees  Attendees 


ART  MUSEUMS 

Non- 

Attendecs  Attendees 


1.1 

.2  . 

.0 

.1 

2.2 

.0 

10.0 

3.6 

14.7 

2.7 

19.4 

7,5 

7.7 

2.5 

5.9 

1.2 

10.8 

3.9 

.0 

.1 

.0 

.2 

.0 

.1 

5.? 

.7 

2.4 

.5 

3.7 

1  4 

3.7 

1.2 

.0 

.6 

2.9 

2.2 

1.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.5 

#  2 

1.4 

.8 

.0 

.4 

2.1 

1.1 

4.8 

2,8 

6.7 

1.8 

9.6 

4.3 

3.5 

!.l 

1.6 

1.1 

4..'- 

2.0 

1.2 

.3 

1.3 

.  j 

1.3 

.8 

.B 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3.2 

.4 

.J 

.3 

.0 

.1 

.6 

.8 

?3.? 

4.4 

19.2 

2.6 

29.3 

7.7 

7.6 

1.3 

o 

.1 

7.9 

2.4 

4.5 

1.3 

19.2 

2.6 

5.7 

2.2 

2.0 
17.9 
12.6 
.0 
2.3 
5." 

.7 
1.9 
8.2 
3.6 


2. 
3. 

24. 


b 
6 
4 
6 
6.5 


.  1 
5.2 
3.7 

.0 


6.9 


2.0 


.9 

.  1 

.3 

.0 

12.1 

3.6 

5.7 

3.5 

12.6 

1.7 

11.2 

4.9 

0 

0 

.1 

.1 

4.9 

1.2 

2.2 

1.4 

3.8 

1.3 

3  5 

1.2 

.0 

.1 

.5 

.3 

.8 

.5 

1.2 

.6 

6.1 

2.2 

13.7 

4.6 

2.1 

.7 

3.7 

2.5 

.0 

.3 

.6 

.6 

3.6 

.1 

.8 

.3 

1.3 

.2 

.2 

>  .1 

20.5 

4.0 

27.8 

9.6 

2.5 

1.2 

8.2 

2.7 

7.0 

1.5 

5.4 

1.8 
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C)    DEMOGRAPHIC  DIFFERENCES  IN  INCREASED  INTEREST  IN  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

The  interest  in  attending  more  arts  performances  or  exhibits  differs 
among  various  demographic  groups.  Table  8.4  presents  these  basic  differ- 
ences by  income,  age,  SMSA,  and  education.  Table  8.5  shows  the  same  asso- 
ciations for  each  factor  after  adjustment  for  other  background  factors. 
Unlike  analyses  in  previous  chapters,  the  MCA  analyses  in  this  section  in- 
clude the  important  variable  of  current  attendance,  and  thus  may  result  in 
a  somewhat  different  pattern  of  results  than  for  other  non-core  variables. 
More  demographic  predictors  are  analyzed  in  the  Section  E  MCA's. 

The  major  differences  revealed  by  these  analyses  of  demographic  sub- 
groups are  as  follows: 

Jazz 

Younper,  more  educated,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  more  affluent  indivi- 
duals, are  generally  more  likely  to  express  interest  in  attending  more  jazz 
performances.  Those  in  more  rural  areas  also  express  less  interest,  as  do 
non-attenders  of  jazz  performances.  However,  after  adjustment,  the  highest 
income  individuals  (those  in  households  earning  $50,000  or  more)  are  no 
more  interested  in  attending  mors  live  jazz  performances  than  are  lower  in- 
come groups. 

Classical  Music 

The  better  educated  and  those  who  currently  attend  classical  music 
performances  are  particularly  likely  to  be  interested  in  more  classical 
music  attendance.  Those  aged  25-44  and  the  most  affluent  also  report 
greater  desire  to  attend  performances  more  often.  When  other  factors  are 
held  constant,  differences  between  income  groups  decrease,  while  it  is  the 
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TABLE  8,4: 


Demographic  Characteristics  of  People  Interested  in 
Increased  Arts  Participation 

Classical 


Total  Sample: 

Age: 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 

Income: 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  above 
Not  ascertained 

SMS  A: 

Central  city  of  SMSA 
SMSA,  not  central  city 
Not  in  SMSA 

Attended  Performance: 
No 
Yes 


Art 


Jazz      Music      Opera    Musicals    Plays    Ballet  Muse 


urns 


19% 

16% 

8% 

29% 

23% 

12% 

31 

24 

11 

5 

24 

22 

14 

34 

29 

19 

7 

30 

27 

15 

34 

23 

23 

9 

34 

32 

15 

35 

15 

14 

7 

34 

27 

9 

28 

12 

14 

9 

36 

20 

10 

29 

9 

15 

10 

29 

13 

12 

26 

1 

17 

12 

20 

14 

9 

18 

4 

7 

2 

7 

4 

5 

12 

12 

9 

5 

19 

12 

6 

22 

19 

12 

5 

30 

21 

10 

30 

24 

21 

11 

38 

31 

19 

38 

30 

30 

14 

43 

40 

20 

42 

31 

40 

17 

48 

50 

25 

47 

14 

6 

6 

19 

14 

11 

24 

13 

23 

7 

20 

13 

10 

20 

19 

25 

6 

24 

16 

9 

37 

18 

25 

9 

28 

22 

13 

29 

22 

32 

9 

37 

32 

14 

38 

30 

34 

10 

49 

52 

22 

46 

17 

22 

7 

30 

17 

10 

26 

23 

16 

8 

27 

21 

15 

32 

20 

19 

9 

36 

29 

13 

33 

14 

14 

6 

23 

19 

10 

27 

16 

12 

7 

23 

19 

11 

23 

57 

47 

38 

63 

59 

55 

58 
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oldest  age  group  (over  age  75)  that  shows  the  strongest  level  of  interest 
in  attending  more  often. 

Opera 

Better  educated  persons  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  older  and  higher  in- 
come individuals  are  more  likely  to  want  to  attend  more  operas.  When  other 
factors  are  held  constant,  the  impact  of  age  and  education  is  enhanced 
slightly,  while  the  interest  rate  among  people  with  over  $50,000  annual 
family  income  becomes  lower  than  average  (perhaps  because  of  the  inclusion 
of  the  powerful  predictors  uf  education  and  current  attendance). 

Musicals 

Better  educated,  middle  aged,  suburban  and  higher  income  persons  are 
particularly  likely  to  want  to  attend  musical  plays  or  operettas  more 
often.  Much  of  the  higher  rat*  of  demand  among  suburbanites  and  the  high 
income  group,  and  the  lower  rate  among  the  older  age  groups  does  not  hold 
up  after  the  impact  of  other  background  factors  is  controlled  most  like- 
ly due  to  the  factor  of  education,  which  is  associated  positively  with  in- 
come and  negatively  with  age  and  current  attendance. 

Plays 

The  desiie  to  attend  plays  more  often  tends  to  be  greater  among  the 
more  educated,  suburbanites,  the  more  affluent  an.,  those  aged  25-54.  Much 
of  the  variation  by  income,  urbanicity  and  age  is  a  result  of  the  influence 
of  associated  variables,  again  probably  education  and  current  attendance. 
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TABLE  8.5:    MCA -Adjusted  Demographic  Characteristics  of  People  Interested 
in  Increased  Arts  Participation 


Total  Sample: 

Age: 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 

Income : 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  above 
Not  ascertained 

SMS  A: 

Central  city  of  SMSA 
SMS A,  not  central  city 
Not  in  SMSA 

Attended  Performance: 
No 
Yes 


Jazz 

Classical 

Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

197. 

167. 

29% 

237. 

12% 

31% 

22 

12 

k 

24 

21 

13 

33 

26 

18 

5 

28 

25 

13 

33 

22 

20 

8 

29 

28 

13 

31 

15 

13 

7 

33 

26 

10 

27 

15 

16 

11 

39 

23 

12 

32 

14 

17 

13 

34 

19 

14 

31 

7 

22 

15 

31 

22 

12 

26 

12 

11 

0 

11 

12 

7 

20 

15 

12 

5 

23 

17 

7 

28 

19 

U 

6 

31 

23 

10 

32 

22 

20 

12 

38 

30 

19 

36 

26 

25 

14 

37 

33 

18 

33 

24 

29 

17 

37 

35 

20 

35 

19 

10 

8 

29 

20 

13 

29 

18 

16 

9 

29 

21 

14 

28 

23 

17 

7 

27 

20 

11 

31 

19 

17 

10 

29 

23 

13 

30 

20 

18 

8 

33 

28 

13 

35 

19 

23 

4 

34 

37 

14 

33 

18 

12 

7 

30 

18 

11 

27 

23 

16 

8 

28 

21 

14 

33 

20 

17 

9 

33 

27 

13 

31 

16 

16 

6 

28 

22 

11 

30 

16 

13 

7 

24 

21 

11 

24 

52 

41 

35 

58 

51 

50 

55 
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Ballet 

People  desiring  to  attend  ballet  more  frequently  are  found  dispropor- 
tionately among  current  attenders,  the  more  educated,  younger  and  the  high 
income  groups •  When  other  factors  are  controlled,  younger  individuals  no 
longer  express  greater  interest  in  attending  more  frequently,  while  th^ 
highest  income  group  is  also  no  more  likely  than  average  to  express  such  an 
interest  in  ballet.  Education  remains  the  major  explanatory  factor  T^r 
this  interest  after  adjustment. 

Art  Museums 

The  desire  to  visit  art  galleries  or  museums  more  frequently  is  most 
common  among  current  attenders,  those  with  higher  education,  those  with 
higher  income  and  those  in  the  18-44  age  group.  However,  most  cf  the 
difference  in  increased  attendance  by  income  and  age  is  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  education  and  currant  attendance. 
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D)    DIMENSIONS  OF  INTEREST  IN  INCREASED  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

The  results  of  the  factor  analysis  that  was  performed  on  the  SPA1 82 
date  are  presented  in  Table  8.6.  They  did  not  reveal  separate  dimensions 
or  clusters  of  interests  in  greater  attendance  at  arts  events.  Rather, 
most  of  the  arts  events  were  interrelated  in  terms  of  interest  in  greater 
participation.  While  interest  in  increased  attendance  at  live  jazz  perfor- 
mances notably  did  not  correlate  as  well  on  this  dimension  as  did  interest 
in  the  other  six  art  forms,  it  correlated  more  highly  on  this  factor  than 
on  any  separate  factor. 


TABLE  8.6:    Dimension  of  Interest  in  Increased  Arts  Participation: 
Results  of  Factor  Matrix  Using  Principal  Factor  with 
Iterations 

Factor  1 

Jazz  .A3 
Classical  Music  .65 
Opera  .59 
Musicals  .60 
Plays  . 61 

Ballet  . 66 

Art  Museums  .54 
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E)    BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  RANGE  OF  INTERESTS  IN  INCREASED 
ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

Respondents  with  certain  background  characteristics    are    more  likely 

than    others  to  be  interested  in  a  wider  range  of  arts  participation.  This 

analysis  is  based  on  an  index  of  the  number  of  arts  events  (jazz,  classical 

music,    operas,  musicals,  plays,  ballets  and  art  museums)  which  respondents 

indicated  they  would  like  to  attend  more  often.    Scores  on    this    index  of 

increased    interest    thus  range  from  0  (interest  in  none)  to  7  (interest  in 

all  seven). 

Table  8. 7-8. 8  first  shows  these  data  for  people  with  different  back- 
ground characteristics.  The  second  column  of  Table  8.7-8.8  shows  the  same 
associations  (between  different  categories  of  individuals  and  overall  in- 
terest in  greater  attendance)  for  each  backgrouM  factor,  after  the  influ- 
ence of  the  other  factors  has  been  statistically  controlled. 

From  the  first  column  of  Table  8.7-8.8,  it  is  evident  that  the  better 
educated,  the  more  affluent  and  profess ionals/managers  are  more  interested 
than  average  in  a  wider  range  of  arts  attendance.  Higher  interest  is  also 
evident  among  women,  suburbanites  and  people  aged  25-44.  In  general,  those 
groups  who  actually  attend  a  wider  range  of  arts  events  (see  Table  8.4)  are 
also  more  likely  to  express  a  desire  to  attend  a  range  of  events  more 
often.  In  other  worus,  recent  participation  in  a  wide  range  of  art  forms 
is  associated  with  even  greater  demand.  The  main  exception  is  in  the  low 
interest  among  those  in  the  "other"  race  group,  who  indicated  higher  than 
average  attendance  at  arts  events  in  Chapter  3. 

When  other  background  factors  are  controlled  in  Table  8.7-8.8,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  variation  among  some  of  these  sub-groups  disap- 
pears.   However,  education  remains  the  strongest  explanatory  factor,  prob- 
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TABLE  8.7-8.8:    Index  of  Interest  in  Increased  Arts  Participation  by 
Background  Factors 


Unadjusted  Adjusted 


Grand  Mean  on  Interest  Index:* 

1.4 

1.4 

£  II  COM 

iinH»t-  t  c:  nnn 

1.0 

1 . 2 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

1.0 

1.3 

$10,000  -  $14,999 

1.2 

1.3 

tic  nnn      *t/  odd 

1.3 

1.4 

1 .7 

1.6 

$50,000  and  above 

2.«* 

1.8 

Not  ascertained 

1.2 

1.3 

SMS  A: 

1 .4 

1  c 
1  .  D 

SMSA,  not  central  city 

1.6 

'  1.5 

Not  in  SHSA 

1.1 

1.2 

Age: 

18-24 

i  •  j 

1  A 
I  *H 

25-34 

1  .0 

1  C 
I'D 

35-44 

1 .7 

1 . 5 

45-54 

1.4 

1.4 

55-64 

1.3 

1.5 

65-74 

1.2 

1 .4 

75-95 

0.9 

1 . 3 

Marital  Status: 

Married 

1.4 

1.4 

Widowed 

X  .  1 

i .  j 

Divorced 

1.7 

1 .6 

Separated 

1.4 

1.6 

Never  married 

1.5 

1.5 

Race: 

unite 

1 .5 

1.5 

Black 

1.1 

1 .2 

Other 

0.8 

0*8 

Sex: 

Male 

1.2 

1.2 

reaale 

1.6 

1.6 

Education: 

Grade  school 

0.4 

0.6 

Some  high  school 

0.8 

0.9 

High  school  graduate 

1.3 

1.3 

Some  college 

1 .8 

i  R 

1  .  o 

College  graduate 

2.2 

2.1 

Graduate  school 

2.6 

2.3 

won  aours* 

None 

1.3 

1.5 

1  to  29 

1.6 

1.4 

in  io 

ju  to 

1.5 

1.3 

40  hrs. 

1.3 

1 . 3 

**J  to  My 

1.0 

1 . 6 

ju  or  more 

l .  / 

1  5 

Professional 

^.5 

1.8 

Managerial 

1.9 

1.5 

Sslas,  Clerical 

1.7 

1 . 5 

Craftsman 

1 .0 

1 . 3 

Operatives 

0.9 

1 . 1 

Laborers 

1 .0 

1 . 3 

Service  workers 

1 .4 

1 . 5 

Not  working 

1.2 

1 . 4 

Keeping  house 

1.4 

1.4 

Student 

1.5 

1.4 

Retired 

1.0 

1.4 

Presence  of  Children: 

No  children 

1.4 

1.4 

One  6-11 

1.2 

1.5 

Two*  6-11 

1.4 

1.2 

One  under  6 

1.3 

1.2 

One  6-11,  One  under  6 

1.9 

1.7 

One  under  6,  Two*  6-11 

1.3 

1.3 

Two*  ur.der  6 

1.5 

1.4 

One  6-11,  Two*  under  6 

1.0 

1.4 

Two  +  6-11,  Two*  under  6 

2.1 

1.9 

*  Index  is  based  on  a  count  of  the  number  of  arts  events  respondents 
1 indicate  they  would  like  to  attend  more  often;  scores  range  from 
§ltl\lv>  0  (interest  in  none)  to  7  (interest  in  all  seven  erts  activities). 
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ably  accounting  for  much  of  the  initial  variation  by  age,  income  and  occu- 
pation. Nonetheless,  professionals,  those  with  $50,000+  annual  family  in- 
come and  women  express  above  average  interest  afte^r  control,  and  those  of 
other  races  below  average  interest. 
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F)    PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS  AMD  INTERESTS  IN  INCREASED  PARTICIPATION 

The  relationship  between  intt^est  ind  attendance  can  be  interpreted  in 
either  of  two  ways,  depending  on  which  variable  is  considered  primary. 
Does  increased  interest  lead  to  greater  arts  attendance,  or  does  greater 
attendance  further  stimulate  interest  in  participating?  Since  it  is  likely 
that  '  >re  is  a  reciprocal  effect,  both  questions  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Table  8.9  presents  the  correlations  between  the  desire  to  at- 
tend more  arts  events  and  actual  attendance.  (Correlations  of  0.40-0.49 
will  be  referred  to  as  strong;  correlations  of  0.30-0.39  as  substantial; 
correlations  of  0.20-0.29  as  moderate.) 

The  correlations  are  all  positive,  with  the  best  predictor  of  actual 
attendance  at  a  particular  arts  event  being  the  expressed  interest  in  r* 
tending  that  type  of  event  more  often.  For  example,  while  desire  to  attend 
ballet  more  often  is  associated  (.262)  with  attending  ballet  performances, 
it  is  only  weakly  associated  with  attendance  at  other  types  of  arts  events 
(like  jazz  and  opera).  Similarly,  interest  in  attending  mere  jazz  perfor- 
mances is  substantially  correlated  (.307)  with  actually  attending  jazz  per- 
formances. Interests  in  attending  musical  theatre,  classical  music  perfor- 
mances, plays,  ballet  or  art  museums/galleries  are  all  substantially  or 
moderately  associated  with  a  greater  likelihood  of  actual  attendance  at 
each  of  these  events,  respectively.* 


*  The  smaller  correlations  for  opera  and  ballet  in  Table  8.9  _re  not  rein- 
forced by  an  exami:  .ion  of  odds  ratios  for  these  data.  The  order  from 
odds  ratio  calculations  is: 


Ballet  9.9 

Opera  8 . 2 

Jazz  7.2 

Classical  Music  6.3 


Musicals  6. 1 
Plays  5.3 
Art  Museums    4. 6 
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Some  interest  and  attendance  patterns  cross  arts  events.  For  example, 
interest  in  greater  classical  music  attendance  is  moderateJy  related  to  re- 
cent visits  to  art  museums  and  to  reading  literature.  Similarly,  interest 
in  attending  more  playc  and  musicals  shovs  a  moderate  association  with  at- 
tendance at  art  museums  and  reading  literature. 

Thus,  actual  attendance  at  arts  events  is  associated  with  heightened 
intnres"  in  attending  not  only  that  type  of  event,  but  often  with  attending 
other  types  of  arts  events  as  well.  However,  it  is  possible  that  those 
wanting  to  participate  would  attend  more  often,  were  it  not  for  the  per- 
ceived barriers       attendance  described  in  Section  B. 

Table  8.9  also  shcvs  positive  correlations  across  art  forms.  That  is, 
wanting  to  attend  one  type  of  arts  event  is  positively  associated  with  ac- 
tual attendance  at  all  other  types  of  arts  events.  We  can  determine,  then, 
how  much  mere  individuals  with  varying  interests  in  attending  a  greater 
range  of  arts  events  may  actually  participate.  In  other  words,  how  well 
does  the  number  of  art  forms  a  respondent  is  interested  in  attending 
predict:  attendance  in  the  arts? 

Tables  8.10  and  8.11  present  the  data  relevant  to  this  relationship. 
Table  8.10  shows  the  proportions  of  attenders  of  each  art  form  across  the 
index  of  interest  in  increased  participation  (in  terms  of  deviation  from 
the  grand  mean).  Table  8.11  shows  the  same  relationships  after  holding 
constant  the  1 1  background  variables  of  income ,  age ,  SMSA ,  region , 
race/ethnicity,  gender,  occupation,  number  of  children,  marital  status, 
education  and  nucber  of  work  hours  per  week.  The  Table  8.11  data,  then, 
indicate  how  well  these  background  variables  explain  the  ssociations  found 
in  Table  8.10. 

Table  8.10  shows  a  clear  association    between    interest    in  increased 
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4 TABLE  8.9:     Correlations  Between  Interest  in  Increased  Participation 
I  I  and  Actual  Participation  (Pearson's  r) 

Interested  in  More 


Classic 
Jazz  Music 


Jazz 

(.280) 

.101 

Classical  Music 

.118 

(.288) 

Opera 

.062 

.087 

Musicals 

.025 

.117 

Plays 

.121 

.129 

Ballet 

.079 

.123 

Art  Museums 

.183 

.239 

Reading* 

.982 

.225 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

.074 

.074 

.174 

.081 

.186 

.193 

.176 

.188 

(.168) 

.057 

.074 

.072 

•  111 

(.273) 

.240 

.136 

.163 

.195 

(.260) 

.141 

.122 

.144 

.116 

(.245) 

.183 

.224 

.266 

.223 

.152 

.256 

.285 

.193 

*  No  data  collected  on  interest  in  increased  reading. 
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participation  and  actua"  attendance  at  arts  events.  Generally,  the  higher 
the  score  on  the  interest  index,  the  greater  ths  actual  attendance.  This 
also  holds  true  for  the  general  index  of  arts  participation  shown  in  the 
last  column  of  Tables  8.10  and  8.11.  However,  several  of  these  associa- 
tions for  particular  art  forms  are  not  perfectly  linear,  since  those 
highest  in  interest  (index  score*7)  do  not  always  show  the  most  frequent 
attendance  —  at  a  given  art  form.  For  example,  in  Table  8,10  of  those  ex- 
pressing interest  in  four  or  five  art  forms,  only  16-18%  went  to  jazz  per- 
formances, as  compared  to  21%  among  those  interested  in  three  art  forms. 

When  background  factors  are  held  constant  in  Table  8.11,  the  relation- 
ships tend  t;o  be  weaker  but  the  overall  non-linear  pattern  persists.  In- 
creased interest  for  many  art  forms  predicts  more  attendance,  then,  but 
only  up  to  a  poii  beyond  that  point,  the  move  interest,  the  lower  the 
participation.  These  may  be  people  who  are  really  constrained  in  their 
ability  to  attend  arts  events.  While  the  index  scores  in  the  final  column 
of  Table  8.10  do  show  that  these  non-linearities  may  cancel  out  across  many 
art  forms,  those  with  interest  in  five  art  forms  do  participate  less  than 
those  expressing  interest  in  four  art  forms  in  the  MCA-controlled  entries 
in  Table  *.ll. 

We  can  conclude  that  background  variables  such  as  age,  education  and 
income  explain  some  of  the  observed  association  between  desire  to  attend 
and  actual  attendance,  but  most  of  it  remains  after  MCA  control.  And  the 
relation  extends  as  well  to  reading  literature,  as  shown  in  the  second- to- 
last  column  of  (parenthesized)  figures  in  Tables  8.10  and  8.11. 

Here,  it  can  be  seen  in  Table  8.10  that  among  those  with  no  interest 
in  attending  any  arts  performa  the  rate  of  reading  literature  is  only 
28%  compared  to  58%  for  those  interested  in  attending  one  type  of  arts  per- 
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TABLE  8.10:    Arts  Participation  Rate  by Interest  Index  Score 


Classical 
Jazz  Music 


Grand  Mesn: 

Interest  Index 
Score:* 


10% 


13% 


Arts 
Participation 

Opera    Musicals    Plays    Ballet  Museums  (Reading)  Index 


3% 


17% 


12% 


4% 


22% 


(56%) 


0.8 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


2 
8 
12 
21 
18 
16 
33 
32 


2 
9 
18 
27 
34 
44 
44 
37 


1 
3 
2 
5 
7 
4 
5 
20 


4 

17 
25 
31 
41 
41 
37 
32 


2 
9 

17 
23 
31 
28 
36 
42 


1 
3 
4 
10 
9 
13 
21 
37 


4 

18 

37 
41 
59 
53 
63 
60 


(28) 
(58) 
(77) 
(78) 
(81) 
(83) 
(84) 
(89) 


0.2 
0.7 
1.1 
1.6 
2.0 
2.0 
2.4 
2.6 


*  Interest  Index  is  based  on  the  number  of  arts  events  respondents  indicate 
they  would  like  to  attend  more  often;  scores  range  from  0  (interest  in 
none)  to  7  (interest  in  all  seven  arts  activities). 
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formance,  and  up  to  89%  for  those  interested  in  attending  all  seven  art 
forms*  After  MCA  control  for  demographic  factors,  the  rate  for  those  not 
interested  in  any  arts  performance  increases  to  34%;  while  the  rate  cf 
reading  literature  decreases  to  80%  for  those  interested  in  all  seven  art 
forms.  Nonetheless,  the  extension  of  the  princiole  to  a  separate  art  form 
remains  quite  clear. 


TABLE  8.11:    MCA-Adjusted  Arts  Participation  Rate  by  Interest  Index  Score 

m         •  ArtS 

Cla.^ical  n    «.  •  ■ 

T  *  ParticiDat 

Jazz     Mu-ic      Opera    Musicals    Plays    Ballet  Muse^s  (Reading)  Index 

Grand  Mean:        10%       13%  3%         17%  12%         4%         22%       (56%)  0,8 

Interest  Index 
Score:* 


0 

4 

5 

2 

9 

1 

7 

10 

3 

18 

2 

11 

16 

1 

22 

3 

18 

23 

3 

25 

4 

15 

28 

5 

35 

5 

13 

38 

3 

33 

6 

28 

39 

3 

30 

7 

31 

36 

19 

28 

5 

2 

9 

(34) 

0.4 

9 

3 

18 

(58) 

0.7 

15 

3 

34 

(71) 

1.0 

18 

8 

34 

(72) 

1.3 

25 

6 

52 

(71) 

1.7 

21 

10 

44 

(75) 

1,6 

30 

19 

54 

(77) 

2.0 

«0 

36 

56 

(80) 

2.5 

*  The  factors  held  constant  are:     income,  age,  SMSA,  region,  race,  gender, 
occupation,  number  of  children,  marital  status,  education  and  number 
of  work  hours  per  week. 

**  Interest  Index  is  based  on  the  number  of  arts  events  respondents  indicate 
they  would  like  to  s  .tend  mort.  often;  scores  range  from  0  ( interest  in 
none)  to  7  (interest  in  all  seven  arts  activities). 
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SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  analyzed  the  association  between  interest  in 
attending  arts  events  more  frequently  and  perceived  obstacles  to  such  at- 
tendance.   Several  main  conclusions  have  emerged. 

First,  a  sizeable  potential  audience  does  exist  ~  roughly  twice  the 
size  of  the  present  audience  for  each  art  form.  Second,  lack  of  time  and 
cost  of  admission  are  the  reasons  cited  most  often  as  obstacles  to  atten- 
dance at  arts  performances;  however,  the  major  barriers  to  visiting  art 
museums  and  galleries  appear  to  be  time,  availability  and  distance. 

In  terms  of  background  characteristics,  the  better  educated,  profes- 
sionals and  more  affluent  express  greater  interest  in  increased  arts  parti- 
cipation. Education  again  emerges  as  the  most  important  factor  after  MCA 
control.  There  are  also  differences  among  age,  race  and  gender  sub-gtoups 
for  certain  art  forms. 

Factor  analysis  identifies  a  single  dimension  of  art  forms  (classical 
music,  ballet,  musicals,  plays,  opera  and  museum  attendance)  in  terms  of 
interest  in  attending  more  often.  Typically,  interest  in  _reater  atten- 
dance at  one  of  these  art  corms  is  related  to  actual  attendance  of  that  art 
fcrm,  in  terms  of  both  correlations  and  odds  ratios.  However,  there  is 
some  association  as  well  between  interest  in  one  form  and  attendance  at  a 
different  art  form. 

Finally,  the  broader  and  greater  the  range  of  increased  interests,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  attending  almost  all  of  the  art  forms.  However, 
people  who  express  a  greater  range  of  interests  in  increased  participation 
across  some  art  forms  sometimes  attend  less  than  those  more  in  the  middle 
of  the  interest  index. 


Chapter  9 


MUSIC  PREFERENCES  AND  ARTS  ATTENDANCE 


Preferences  foe  certain  types  of  music  are  a  reflection  of  one's  gen- 
eral cultural  orie\cation.  As  such,  we  should  expect  interesting  relation- 
ships between  arts  participation  and  music  preferences.  Indeed,  the  set  of 
SPA  "core"  questions  in  Chapter  3  included  several  questions  on  attendance 
at  live  musical  performances.  However,  the  core  questions  are  not  the  only 
indicators  of  music  preferences  for  two  reasons:  first,  they  only  cover 
four  types  of  music  (jazz,  classical,  opera  and  musicals);  second,  they 
concentrate  on  attendance  at  live  performances*  To  measure  music  prefer- 
ences more  comprehensively,  therefore,  a  series  of  direct  questions  asked 
respondents  what  types  of  music  they  liked  to  listen  to  and  which  they 
liked  best* 

This  chapter  presents  these  music  preference  questions  and  the  distri- 
bution of  responses  to  them.  Further  analysis  of  vhis  information  ad- 
dresses the  following  questions: 


1)  What  are  the  most  liked  types  of  music? 
The  size  of  the  population  who  likes  each 
type  of  music  can  be  estimated  from  the 
distribution  of  responses  in  the  sample, 

2)  How  do  musical  tastes  differ  among  groups  with 
different  backgrounds?    For  example,  are  men 
more  likely  than  women  to  prefer  country-western 
music?    Are  the  best  correlates  of  musical  tastes 
also  the  best  explanatory  i actors? 

3)  Along  what  dimensions  do  music  preferences  tend 
to  cluster?    For  example,  do  people  who  enjoy 
listening  to  jazz  or  rock  music  also  tend  to  enjoy 
certain  other  types  of  music? 

4)  Do  people  of  certain  social  backgrounds  like  a 
broader  range  of  music?    For  example,  are  persons 
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of  certain  backgrounds  more  likely  to  prefer 
classical  music  or  opera,  etc.? 

5)  Are  music  preferences  useful  predictors  of  atten- 
dance at  arts  performances? 

6)  Do  people  who  enjoy  more  types  of  music,  or  more 
varieties  of  a  single  dimension  or  type  of  music, 
also  tend  to  attend  arts  performances? 


A)  MUSIC  PREFERENCE  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

The  music  preference  questions  covered  the  13  types  of  music  listed  in 
Table  9.1.  Respondents  were  first  asked  if  they  enjoyed  listening  to  each 
of  these  types  of  music,  and  then  to  specify  additional  types  they  liked  to 
listen  to.  Respondents  were  then  asked  to  choose  the  music  they  most  pre- 
ferred among  those  that  they  liked  (if  they  indicated  more  than  one  type  <A 
music  preference).  This  second  question  thus  provides  an  indicator  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  preferences  for  each  type  of  music. 

The  responses  of  the  2,151  respondents  who  answered  these  questions 
can  be  found  in  Table  9<1<  The  first  column  cf  figures  shows  the  number  of 
respondents  who  said  they  liked  to  listen  to  each  type  of  music.  Respon- 
dents could  give  multiple  responses;  for  instance,  1,143  of  the  2,151 
respondents  said  they  enjoyed  listening  to  country-western  music  and  331 
said  they  liked  oarbershop.  The  second  column  of  figures  gives  the  numbers 
of  respondents  who  not  only  liked  that  type  of  music,  but  who  also  said 
they  liked  it  better  than  any  other  type  of  music.  Country-western  music, 
for  example,  was  the  favorite  listening  music  for  415  of  those  1,143 
respondents  who  said  they  liked  it  at  all. 


£$4 
k' 
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TABLE  9.1:    Music  Preference  Questions 


22%.  Read  - 

►  FOR  PERSONAL  INTERVIEW 

PImu  look  at  the  typ«*  of  music  Meted  on  this  sard.  (Hand  rrsponde  rt  fiashcard  LAS-  72  J  Which  of  these  types  of  music 
do  you  like  to  listen  to?  Any  other  type?  (Mark  all  that  apply.) 

**  FOR  TELEPHONE  INTERVIEW 

I'm  porno,  to  rood  you  a  list  of  somo  typos  of  music.  As  I  rood  ths  list,  toll  mo  *tilch  of  thoss  t>  >e*  of  music  you  like  to 
llstsnto?  (Read  categories  from  ilathcard  LAS-12.)  Any  othor  typo?  (Mark  all  that  apply-) 


i  G  Classical/Chamber  music 

685 

162 

3  □  Opera 

237 

12 

3  □  Operetta/Broad way  musicals/Show  times 

548 

38 

sDjsu 

678 

84 

s  □  Sout/Blues/Rhythm  trxj  blues 

668 

98 

s  □  Big  bend 

714 

133 

?  □  Country wsstsm 

T43 

415 

s  D&iuegrass 

*J0 

18 

•  □Rock 

870 

346 

io  □  Mood/Easy  listening 

1136 

286 

ii  DFolk 

548 

25 

12  □  Barbershop 

331 

1 

u  □  Hymns/Gospel 

846 

203 

14  □  Other  -  Specify 

94 

61 

is  □  All 

is  □  None/Don't  like  to  listen  to  music 

30 

18 

Is  more  then  one  type  of  music  or  "ALL"  marked  in  22a? 
c  □  No  -  Skip  to  23a  363 
i  □  Yes  1720 


22b.  You  mentioned  you  like  to  listen  to  (Read  categories  markad  in  22a) .  Which  of  those  do  you  like  best? 

(Enter  category  number  J 


o  □  No  one  type  beat 


.Category  number 


FOAM  LAS  ?  II  M2> 
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Population  Estimates  of  Music  Preferences 

After  weighting  the  sample  to  ensure  that  it  had  Census-proportionate 
gender,  race  and  age  distributions,  the  responses  to  the  music  preference 
questions  can  be  generalized  as  population  estimates.  The  percentage  esti- 
mates are  shown  in  Table  9,2a  and  U.S.  population  projections  in  Table 
9.2b.  These  estimates  indicate,  then,  the  portion  and  number  of  U.S. 
adults  who  say  they  enjoy,  or  enjoy  best,  each  of  the  13  types  of  music. 

As  can  be  ascertained  from  the  tables,  almost  all  American  adults  en- 
joy listening  to  at  least  one  of  these  types  of  music.  Most  adults  (82%), 
in  fact,  enjoy  at  least  two  types.  Country-western  and  mood/easy  listening 
music  are  by  far  the  most  popular  choices,  while  about  40%  say  they  like  to 
listen  to  rock  music,  and  hymns/gospel  music,  and  up  to  a  third  like  jazz, 
soul  and  big  band  music.  Barbershop  (15%)  and  opera  (10%)  are  the  least 
popular. 

The  rankings  for  best-liked  music  are  very  similar  to  those  for  liking 
in  general.  The  rankings  for  type  of  music  "liked  best1'  are  very  similar 
to  those  for  types  of  music  "liked/1  Country-western,  rock,  easy  listening, 
and  hymns  and  gospel  music  are  the  most  frequently  cited  favorites.  On  the 
other  hand,  despite  the  sizeable  portions  of  the  adult  population  who  enjoy 
bluegrass,  jazz  and  folk  music,  they  are  Uie  main  favorites  of  relatively 
few  adults. 
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TABLE  9.2a:    Music  Preferences:    Percentages  Reporting  Music  Types  They 
Like  and  Like  Best 


Classical/Chamber 
Opera 

Operetta/Musical/Show  Tunes 
Jazz 

Soul /Blues/Rhythm  and  Blues 
Big  Band 

Country-Western 

Bluegrass 

Rock 

Mood/Easy  Listening 
Folk 

Barbershop 
Hymns /Gospel 
Others 

Like  all  types  mentioned 

More  than  one  type 

No  one  type  liked  best 

@  Less  than  0.5% 
NA  »  N0t  Applicable 


Like 

Like  B 

30% 

7% 

10 

@ 

24 

2 

32 

4 

33 

6 

32 

6 

53 

20 

24 

1 

42 

17 

52 

i3 

25 

1 

15 

@ 

40 

10 

5 

3 

1 

NA 

82 

NA 

NA 

9 

TABLE  9.2b:     Population  Estimates  of  Number  of  U.S.  Adults  (in  million"  "> 
Reporting  Music  Types  They  Like  and  Like  Best 


C lass  ica 1 / Chamber 
Opera 

Operetta/Musical/Show  Tunes 
Jazz 

Soul/Blues/Rhythm  and  Blues 
Big  Band 

Country-Western 

Bluegrass 

Rock 

Mood/ Easy  Listening 
Folk 

Barbershop 
Hymns /Gospel 
Others 

Like  all  types  mentioned 

More  than  one  type 

No  one  type  liked  best 


Like 

52  million 
18 
41 
56 
56 
55 
91 
41 
71 
88 
43 
25 
69 
8 

2 

140  . 
NA 


Like  Best 

12  million 

1 

3 

7 
10 
10 
34 

2 
28 
22 

2 

1 

18 
5 

NA 
NA 

15 


NA  =  Not  Applicable 
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B)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  MUSIC  PREFERENCE 

People  belonging  to  various  demographic  sub-grouos  vary  in  how  much 
more  or  less  they  prefer  particular  types  of  music.  Table  9.3  presents 
music  prefbrences  by  ten  background  variables.  Table  9. A  shows  the  same 
data  for  each  variable  after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  other  variables 
by  MCA. 

The  major  differences  among  sub-categories  of  these  background  vari- 
ables are  as  follows: 

Classical/Chamber  Music 
Listening  to  classical  or  chamber  music  is  enjoyed  particularly  by  the 
more  educated,  students,  professionals  and  managers,  the  more  affluent, 
SMSA  residents,  and  whites  and  "other"  races.  When  other  factors  are  con- 
trolled, older  people  are  also  more  likely  than  average  to  like  classical 
or  chamber  music.  Other  factors  account  for  most  cf  the  variation  by  occu- 
pation and  income  (except  for  the  highest  income  group). 

Opera 

Enjoyment  of  opera  is  especially  common  among  those  with  highest  in- 
comes, higher  education,  and  white-collar  occupations  and  among  older  age 
groups.  Education  and  age  are  the  main  explanatory  factors  after  MCA  con- 
trol. 

Operettas/Musicals/ Show  Tunes 
Those  with  higher    incomes,    more    education,  professionals/managers, 
whites,     the    middle    aged,  and  women  are  more  likely  to  enjoy  listening  to 
operettas,  broadway  musicals  and  show  tunes.    When  the  impact  of  other  fac- 
tors   is    statistically  controlled,  much  of  the  variation  by  occupation  and 
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9.3:    Music  Prtftrtncti  by  Background  factors 


Occupation; 
Professional 
Manager i#l 
S«Ui,  Clerical 
Craftsman 
Operatives 
Laborars 
Sarvica  Workers 
Not  working 
Keeping  housa 
Stud ant 
Retired 


VIII 

^^^Tvo* 


Oparattas/ 


Soul/ 
Blues/ 


Classical/ 

Musicals/ 

Rhythn 

Big 

Country- 

Blue- 

Mood/L*s> 

Birb«r- 

Hyons 

Chasber 

Opera 

Show  Tunas 

Jatt 

and  Blues 

Band 

Wastam 

grass 

Rock 

L>  "taning 

Folk 

Shop 

Gospe 

Grand  Mean: 

30Z 

10Z 

24Z 

30Z 

33Z 

321 

53Z 

24Z 

42Z 

52Z 

25Z 

15Z 

Xncouet 

Undar  $5,000 

30 

7 

13 

31 

30 

20 

36 

14 

47 

39 

14 

8 

36 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

14 

9 

|/< 

25 

34 

25 

46 

17 

36 

39 

17 

10 

46 

$10,000  -  CU.999 

23 

10 

18 

24 

25 

29 

61 

27 

34 

41 

24 

18 

42 

$15,000  •  $24,999 

30 

11 

21 

28 

30 

31 

54 

26 

39 

51 

26 

13 

39 

$25,000  •  $$49,999 

34 

9 

32 

36 

39 

38 

57 

27 

47 

62 

26 

15 

41 

•  Cn                mm  A    m  Wj*\\tm 
|JU|UUU  •HO  IPOV1 

55 

20 

41 

46 

39 

42 

53 

24 

41 

40 

35 

20 

36 

Not  ascartainad 

26 

10 

22 

29 

28 

32 

53 

21 

35 

51 

24 

18 

37 

SMSAi 

Cant  city  of  SHSA 

33 

12 

25 

36 

41 

3"> 

47 

19 

44 

55 

26 

14 

37 

SHSA,  not  cant  city 

34 

12 

28 

32 

33 

35 

52 

25 

41 

57 

26 

16 

3 " 

Not  in  SHSA 

24 

7 

19 

26 

26 

29 

sg 

27 

44 

43 

23 

14 

47 

Ma: 

18*24 

26 

6 

17 

39 

41 

19 

42 

21 

83 

47 

16 

5 

IS 

25-34 

29 

6 

21 

40 

(. 

21 

51 

25 

69 

52 

23 

6 

S5 

35-44 

33 

8 

26 

32 

31 

61 

28 

42 

59 

32 

12 

41 

45-54 

31 

15 

32 

29 

27 

43 

58 

24 

1  5 

f7 

26 

17 

45 

55-64 

32 

15 

29 

27 

23 

82 

58 

23 

9 

50 

2? 

29 

50 

65-74 

34 

18 

21 

23 

18 

44 

55 

28 

7 

45 

26 

28 

-  c 

75-96 

27 

14 

23 

12 

6 

35 

45 

13 

2 

40 

19 

24 

- 

Marital  Status: 

Harriad 

30 

10 

25 

28 

29 

34 

57 

25 

32 

54 

27 

16 

43 

Uidovad 

24 

11 

17 

13 

10 

34 

54 

14 

7 

39 

19 

19 

5: 

Divorcad 

32 

14 

30 

45 

40 

42 

59 

33 

48 

55 

30 

19 

44 

Saparatad 

23 

7 

23 

34 

55 

24 

42 

22 

50 

43 

?4 

; 

SI 

Navar  Marriad 

34 

9 

23 

45 

47 

24 

42 

22 

74 

50 

20 

8 

27 

hac« : 
Phita 

32 

11 

26 

30 

29 

53 

57 

27 

43 

53 

27 

16 

38 

Mlack 

13 

7 

12 

53 

71 

20 

28 

3 

31 

42 

13 

3 

65 

^Other 

34 

4 

16 

26 

15 

36 

30 

6 

52 

52 

17 

0 

27 

Sax: 

Mala 

30 

9 

19 

36 

36 

?2 

54 

27 

45 

49 

24 

14 

35 

resale 

31 

12 

28 

28 

30 

32 

53 

21 

37 

54 

24 

IS 

'.C 

Education; 

Crade  school 

11 

5 

6 

11 

17 

17 

53 

20 

16 

26 

14 

12 

47 

Soaw  High  school 

16 

5 

11 

18 

24 

27 

62 

24 

23 

34 

18 

15 

47 

High  school  graduata 

21 

8 

19 

26 

32 

31 

56 

22 

42 

53 

21 

14 

41 

Soaw  Collaga 

40 

12 

32 

44 

42 

40 

54 

28 

58 

63 

30 

13 

37 

Col lag t  graduata 

53 

19 

42 

45 

39 

39 

41 

27 

46 

65 

32 

17 

37 

Craduata  acrwl 

68 

26 

49 

34 

40 

42 

43 

26 

47 

63 

46 

22 

33 

Work  Jours: 

46 

23 

Nona 

28 

12 

22 

25 

26 

31 

52 

21 

29 

i/ 

45 

1  to  29 

32 

9 

30 

j3 

29 

32 

56 

21 

54 

62 

23 

15 

40 

30  to  39 

33 

9 

25 

2? 

38 

31 

50 

18 

46 

52 

23 

14 

36 

40  hrs. 

30 

0 

22 

37 

39 

33 

51 

26 

50 

53 

26 

11 

36 

41  to  49 

30 

13 

28 

37 

40 

34 

55 

27 

47 

53 

22 

xO 

43 

50  or  acre 

36 

9 

28 

44 

41 

34 

61 

34 

51 

60 

35 

16 

33 

Prasanca  of  Children: 
Nona 
One  6-11 
Tvo+  6-11 
a  Under  6 

m  6-11,  One  Under  6 
Under  6,  Two*  6-11 
Two*  Under  6 
One  6*11*  Two*  Under  6 
Two*  6-11,  Two*  Und^r  6 


53 

16 

38 

48 

40 

4J 

45 

27 

54 

46 

19 

39 

46 

31 

43 

54 

31 

39 

31 

10 

29 

40 

31 

39 

54 

23 

53 

25 

6 

16 

32 

35 

19 

63 

31 

56 

17 

4 

10 

26 

33 

13 

55 

19 

47 

21 

3 

12 

28 

40 

1/ 

57 

24 

59 

26 

7 

22 

41 

39 

28 

24 

46 

21 

9 

18 

28 

35 

22 

49 

17 

40 

26 

13 

23 

17 

21 

31 

56 

20 

19 

4A 

9 

20 

51 

49 

22 

46 

*n 

84 

29 

11 

23 

21 

14 

46 

51 

.,0 

4 

32 

12 

25 

32 

36 

53 

2. 

37 

28 

4 

19 

29 

JO 

26 

67 

25 

40 

32 

5 

28 

27 

36 

59 

33 

46 

20 

3 

14 

34 

4< 

16 

52 

20 

56 

25 

8 

25 

33 

44 

10 

49 

2^ 

61 

20 

2 

23 

37 

43 

19 

50 

12 

47 

32 

6 

13 

31 

34 

17 

41 

23 

66 

19 

4 

19 

34 

JsB 

19 

64 

16 

67 

27 

0 

14 

0 

42 

32 

81 

28 

-1 

61 

37 

14 

33 

68 

36 

21 

37 

64 

Ll 

15 

37 

53 

16 

9 

30 

39 

25 

7 

44 

36 

20 

6 

26 

57 

22 

11 

45 

37 

16 

38 

46 

23 

16 

50 

51 

24 

8 

25 

45 

28 

33 

52 

51 

25 

17 

41 

46 

18 

7 

41 

59 

36 

22 

42 

46 

23 

6 

35 

68 

25 

1 

38 

26 

29 

3 

44 

62 

2e 

10 

32 

64 

38 

10 

*5 

46 

0 

0 

47 

9 

:RIC 
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inccn/5  is  reduced  (probably  due  to  the  controls  f'  ducation),  Women  ana 
older  individuals  are  even  more  likely  to  enjoy  shov  tunes  after  these  fac- 
tors are  controlled. 

Jazz 

Preference  for  listening  to  jazz  music  is  found  particularly  among 
both  lower  and  highest  income  levels,  professional,  student,  higher  educa- 
tion, non -married,  young  and  black  respondents.  Much  of  the  variation  by 
income  and  occupation  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  education  and 
other  variables . 

Soul/Blues/Rhyi.hro  and  Blues 
Enjoyment  of  soul  music,  blues,  or  rhythm  and  blues  is  notably  higher 
among  blacks  71%  vs.  29%  for  whites  and  15%  for  "other"  races.  Greater 
liking  is  also  found  *".o  a  lesser  degree  in  the  highest  income  brackets, 
among  the  young,  students,  professionals,  city  residents  and  the  better 
educated.  After  MCA  control,  occupatio  is  seriously  reduced  as  a  predic- 
tor of  liking  soul  music. 

B:  Band 

Older  (but  not  the  oldest)  age  groups,  higher  income  groups,  managers, 
the  retired  and  college  educated  persons  are  more  likely  to  express  a 
preference  for  big  band  music.  When  the  effects  of  other  factors  are  held 
constant,  older  individuals  are  actually  more  likely  than  the  average  to 
enjoy  listening  to  big  band  music,  and  the  variations  by  income  &ve  consid- 
erably reduced.     Education  again  remains  the  major  explanatory  variable. 

Coum  ry-Westero 

Persons  with  middle  incomes,  who  live  in  rural  areas,    are    of  middle 
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IE  9.4:    MCA-AdJusted  Huslc  Preferences  by  wckground  ?actors 


Sou)/ 

Operettas/  Blues/ 
Classical/  Musicals/  Rhytha 

Chaa^r    Optra    Show  Tunts    Jarz    and  Blues 

Grand  Hean: 

IncoDc: 
Under  $5,100 
$5,000  •  $9,999 
$10,000  •  $14,999 
$  IS, 000  •  $24,999 
$25,000  •  £4*9,999 
ISO, 000  aik  tbovt 
Not  ascertained 

SMS  A: 
Cant  city  of  SHSA 
SHSA,  not  cant  city 
Not  in  SHSA 

Age: 

16-26 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Marital  Status: 
Married 
Widovtd 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never  Married 


Rao 

m 


Race: 
ita 
lack 
her 


Sax: 
Mala 
Paaala 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Soe»  High  school 
High  school  graduate 
Soac  College 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 

Wo*k  Hours. 


Bi*    Country-  Blu«-  Mood/Easv 
Band    Western    grass    Rock  Listening  Folk 


3CX 

10X 

242 

32  X 

33X 

32X 

53X 

242 

422 

36 

10 

16 

29 

25 

2S 

y: 

18 

4] 

22 

10 

19 

29 

32 

30 

50 

22 

44 

28 

11 

23 

31 

31 

31 

58 

26 

41 

31 

11 

22 

28 

30 

32 

53 

7i 

39 

30 

8 

28 

34 

38 

34 

57 

26 

45 

44 

16 

32 

42 

39 

35 

53 

21 

42 

24 

10 

21 

29 

3' 

29 

52 

10 

38 

35 

12 

26 

34 

35 

33 

51 

22 

45 

30 

U 

25 

31 

34 

33 

51 

23 

41 

26 

9 

21 

29 

29 

30 

58 

26 

39 

20 

3 

}  J 

37 

16 

44 

22 

/  7 

25 

4 

17 

36 

42 

20 

56 

28 

71 

2  7 

c 

J 

")  L 

I  M 

34 

26 

59 

27 

42 

31 

14 

32 

28 

25 

40 

37 

23 

16 

JO 

18 

i/. 
j** 

32 

28 

52 

54 

20 

11 

47 

•  25 

32 

36 

to 

12 

42 

21 

28 

27 

21 

48 

41 

13 

5 

29 

10 

23 

29 

30 

32 

54 

24 

39 

23 

4 

15 

27 

27 

28 

61 

19 

44 

31 

14 

29 

46 

40 

40 

57 

32 

51 

32 

11 

29 

30 

40 

32 

51 

30 

49 

35 

12 

26 

37 

40 

31 

47 

21 

46 

32 

11 

25 

30 

29 

33 

57 

27 

44 

18 

12 

17 

57 

70 

26 

30 

5 

27 

31 

5 

17 

22 

9 

44 

31 
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age  (aged  35-64),  of  less  (but  not  least)  education,  with  blue-collar  jobs 
and  whites  are  more  likely  to  enjoy  country-western  music  When  adjusted 
for  other  factors,  the  relationship  between  education  and  liking  country- 
western  music  becomes  negative  in  direction,  one  of  the  few  variables  in 
the  SPA  in  which  lower  educated  people  give  higher  responses. 

Bluegrass 

Liking  bluegrass  is  most  prevalent  among  those  with  middle  to  higher 
incomes,  suburban  and  rural  residents,  whites  and  males;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  preference  for  bluegrass  is  much  less  common  among  blacks  and  "other" 
races*  When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  only  the  greater  preference 
for  bluegrass  by  whites  is  maintained. 

Rock 

Enjoyment  of  rock  music  is  strongly  correlated  with  age  adults 
under  25  (and  students)  are  about  ten  times  more  likely  than  those  over  55 
to  enjoy  rock.  The  "some  college"  group,  but  not  those  who  have  graduated 
from  college,  are  also  noticeably  more  likely  than  average  to  like  rock. 
Those  who  are  not  married  (excluding  the  widowed),  "other'  races  and  men 
are  also  somewhat  more  likely  to  prefer  rock  music.  After  MCA  control,  age 
and  marital  status  remain  the  best  predictors, 

Mood/Easy  Listening 
Better  educated,  higher  (but  not  highest;  income,  white  collar,  middle 
aged  (35-54),  white  and  female  respondents  are  more  likely  than  the  average 
to  enjoy  mood  or  easy  listening  music.    Much  of  the  variation  by  income  and 
age  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  other  factors  after  MCA  control. 


Folk 

Folk  music  :s  appreciated  most  by  thost*  in  higher  income,  higher  edu- 
cation, white  and  middle-aged  groups.  When  of her  factors  are  controlled, 
income,  age  and  race  variations  decrease*  with  younger  individuals  general- 
ly less  '  xkely  than  older  individuals  to  enjoy  folk  music. 

Barbershop 

People  over  the  age  of  55,  the  retired,  those  with  household  incomes 
over  $50,000  and  whites  are  most  likely  to  enjoy  barbershop  music.  When 
other  factors  are  controlled,  the  variation  predicted  by  income  decline.  , 
but  the  variation  by  age  and  education  increases. 

Hymns/Gospel 

Blacks,  older  persons,  lower  income  individuals,  the  less  educated, 
and  women  are  more  likely  to  say  they  enjoy  listening  to  hymns  or  gospel 
music,  After  adjusting  for  the  impact  of  other  factors,  education  and  in- 
come account  for  little  variation  in  preference  for  this  type  of  music. 

In  general,  then,  education  and  age  are  the  main  factors  associated 
with  liking  these  different  types  of  music.  Unlike  the  findings  in  previ- 
ous chapters,  age  is  as  important  a  factor  as  education  in  responses  to  the 
music  preference  questions. 
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C)  DIMENSIONS  AND  CLUSTERS  OF  MUSIC  PREFERENCES 

Since  audiences  for  certain  types  of  music  also  tend  to  enjoy  certain 
characteristics  01  other  types  of  music,  it  is  likely  that  these  music 
preferences  cluster  around  certain  basic  dimensions.  These  dimensions  sum- 
marize the  ways  people  who  prefer  one  type  of  music  also  prefer  other  types 
of  music  a,«  well.  Table  9.5  shows  the  three  dimensions  of  music  preference 
indicated  by  a  factor  analysis  of  the  music  preferences  from  the  1985  SPA. 
The  highest  correlations  under  each  factor  are  noted  with  an  asterisk  to 
indicate  clusterings  of  the  basic  music  preferences  (in  terms  of  underlying 
hypothetical  factors). 

This  factor  analysis  generated  three  dimensions  of  music  preferences, 
vith  the  fitst  dimension  including  classical/ chamber  music,  opera, 
operettas/musicals/show  tunes,  and  big  band  music.  Basically,  this  dimen- 
sion clusters  music  having  its  roots  in  the  more  European  classical  tradi- 
tion and  requiring  larger  numbers  of  musicians. 

The  second  dimension  clusters  country-western,  bluegrass,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  folk  and  barbershop  music  preferences.  In  contrast  to  the 
first  dimension,  this  group  derives  from  white  American  folk  traditions  and 
requires  fewer  musicians  to  perform* 

Preferences  for  jazz,  soul/ blues /rhythm  and  blues,  and  rock  music  de- 
fine the  third  dimension.  This  dimension  represents  types  of  music  that 
have  their  roots  in  the  folk  traditions  of  black  Americans  and  in  which 
rhythm  is  a  major  feature. 

In  other  words,  people  who  enjoy  a  type  of  music  belonging  to  each  of 
these  dimensions  are  more  likely  to  enjoy  the  other  music  types  on  that  di- 
mension.   Conversely,  they  are  less  likely  to  enjoy  music  belonging  to  the 
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TABLE  9.5:  Dimensions  of  Music 

Preferences: 

Varimax  Rotated 

Factor 

Factor 

1         Factor  2 

Factor 

Classical/Chamber 

*.69 

-.05 

.17 

Opera 

*.67 

-.07 

-.06 

Operettas/Musicals/Show  Tunes 

*.74 

.13 

.08 

Jpzz 

.36 

.04 

*.67 

Soul/Blues/Rhythra  and  Blues 

.19 

.15 

*.74 

Big  Band 

*.58 

.29 

.05 

Country-Western 

-.15 

*.73 

.02 

Bluegrass 

.05 

*.68 

.26 

Rock 

-.14 

-.08 

*.75 

Mood/Easy  I istening 

.46 

.19 

.19 

Folk 

.41 

*.50 

.21 

Barbershop 

.45 

*.53 

-.08 

Hymns /Gospel 

.22 

.56 

-.18 

Indicates  vatiables  that  correlate  most  strongly  with  each  factor. 
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other  two  dimensions,  (The  two  main  exceptions  to  this  are  for  folk  and 
barbershop  music,  which  are  at  the  fringes  of  both  clusters  1  and  2.) 

The  three  dimensions  of  music  preference  generated  by  this  factor 
analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  9.1,  Several  interpretations  of  the  dimen- 
sions that  structure  this  space  are  possible.*  The  first  (horizontal)  di- 
mension contrasts  classical,  opera  and  operetta/musicals/show  tunes  on  the 
rif>ht,  with  country-western  music  on  the  left;  this  could  reflect  a  "com- 
plex vs.  simple"  music  structure  distinction,  except  that  other  simple 
forms  of  music  (folk,  hymns/gospel,  etc.)  are  not  located  on  the  left  side 
of  Figure  9.1.  More  appropriately,  it  is  reflective  of  the  social  charac- 
teristics of  the  audience  for  these  types  of  music,  with  the  classical 
forms  of  music  on  the  right  preferred  by  older  and  better  educated  audi- 
ences —  while  rock  and  country-western  audiences  are  relatively  younger 
and  less  educated.  Both  age  and  education  factors,  therefore,  are  involved 
within  this  dimension. 

The  second  (vertical)  dimension  contrasts  country-western  and 
bluegrass  music  at  the  top  with  opera,  rock,  jazz  and  classical/ chamber 
music  farthest  away,  suggesting  a  rural-urban  distinction.  This  is  further 
supported  by  the  contrast  between  folk  and  barbershop  near  the  top,  and 
soul/ blues /rhythm  and  blue;  music  and  operetta/musicals/shoTw  fines  farther 
away. 

The  third  dimension  contrasts  "upbeat"  (rock,  soul/blues/rhythir.  and 
blues  and  jazz)  music  from  the  rest.     It  suggests  an  age  dimension. 


*  As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  no  information  about  the  phenomenon  under  investi- 
gation is  put  into  the  factor  analysis  program*  it  simply  generates  the 
structure  of  the  space  from  the  numbers  [correlations]  fed  into  it. 
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Figure  9.1:    Dimensional  Portrayal  of  Music  Preferences 
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It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  the  dimensions  clearly  labelled 
to  gain  insight  into  the  structure  of  music  preferences  in  Figure  9.1. 
One  can  also  see  the  clustered  patterns  o.  the  types  of  music,  in  terms  of 
those  forms  of  music  that  are  close  to  each  other  spatially  (such  as 
bluegrass  and  country-western,  soul/ blues/rhythm  and  blues  music  and  jazz; 
or  classical/ chamber  music,  operettas/musicals/show  tunes  and  opera;  or 
folk  and  barbershop).  There  are  78  pairings  of  musi.c  preferences  possible 
from  the  Table  9.1  questions.  The  pattern  of  music  preferences  represented 
spatially  in  Figure  9.1  makes  it  possible  to  envision  all  78  pairings  in 
relation  to  each  other  in  a  single  graphic  portrayal. 

More  simplified  dimensions  were  afforded  by  the  Figure  9.2  multidi- 
mensional analysis  which  more  fully  utilized  the  ratio-scale  properties  of 
these  preference  data;  these  properties  were  reflected  in  a  new  distance 
measure  of  perceived  (musical)  similarity  based  on  the  odds  ratio  measures 
of  liking  types  of  music.  While  only  two  dimensions  can  be  easily 
displayed  in  Figu  e  9.2,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  basic  distinctions  in 
Table  9.5  are  maintained:  1)  classical,  opera  and  showtunes  vs.  2) 
country-western  and  bluegrass  vs.  3)  rocK,  soul /blues /rhythm  and  jazz.* 

The  analyses  in  Figures  9.1  and  9.2  indicate  significant  differences 
in  music  preference  by  factors  other  than  social  class  and  the  "high  cul- 
ture vs.  popular  culture"  distinction.  .In  particular,  significant  differ- 
ences in  preference  are  found  across  age  cohorts  (as  noted  in  the  footnote 
below)-  In  addition,  the  music  in  the  "high  culture"  tradition 
( class i;al/chamber  music  and  opera)  tended  to  be  less  distinctive  from  oth- 
er types  than  were  both  rock  and  country-western  music. 

*  However,  the  structure  of  musi^  preferences  four  a  in  Figure  9.1  did  not 
hold  within  all  segments  of  the  public  in  the  SPA1 82  data*  Separate  factor 
analyses  of  the  music  preference  data  for  nine  different  age  and  education 
categories  indicated  that  the  basic  pattern  represented  in  Figure  9.1  was 
found  in  only  two  of  the  nil  e  categories:  the  middle-aged/low  edacation 
(group  4)  and  the  older/ less  educated  (group  7)*  Among  all  the  ;  unger  age 
groups  (numbers  1,2  and  3),  the  horizontal  dimension  contrasts  the  high-low 
music  categories  with  country  and  rock  music  together,  and  the  vertical  di- 
mensional separates  mood/easy  listening  and  big  band  music  from  the  other 
forms.  And  in  the  remaining  four  groups  (numbers  5,6,8  am*  9),  it  is  the 
country- bluegrass  pairing  above  that  defines  the  dimensions,  with  the  more 
©   classical  forms  of  music  defining  the  second  dime^^on. 
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Figure  9.2:    Distance  Mapping  of  Music  Preferences  From 

Ratio-Scale  Measures 
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The  reasons  that  these  differential  clusterings  occur  in  these  partic- 
ular age-education  groups  is  a  topic  warranting  further  analysis  and  study. 
The  clusters  dc  make  clear,  however,  that  not  all  population  groups  share 
the  space  in  Figures  9.1  and  9.2,  and  that,  as  these  young  people  mature, 
we  may  find  some  dramatic  restructuring  of  patterns  of  music  preferences  in 
the  American  population  in  the  years  ahead. 
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D)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  AND  PREFERENCES  AMONG  DIMENSIONS 

Thus  far,  our  analysis  has  established  that  respondents  with  particu- 
lar age,  education,  racial,  etc,  characteristics  are  likely  to  prefer  cer- 
tain types  of  music.  Furthermore,  preferences  for  different  forms  of  music 
tend  to  share  common  patterns  or  dimensions.  Our  analysis  now  turns  to 
measures  along  these  dimensions  of  preference;  specifically,  do  individuals 
of  particular  social  backgrounds  tend  to  have  a  wider  range  of  preferences 
in  music  along  some  of  the  dimensions  discussed  in  the  previous  section? 

Table  9.6  presents  data  on  three  indices  of  preferences  broken  down  by 
ten  background  variables.  These  three  indices  of  preference  are:  1)  the 
number  of  preferences  for  all  13  types  of  music;  2)  the  number  ot  prefer- 
ences among  the  four  types  of  music  directly  related  to  the  core  arts  ac- 
tivities studied  in  core  questions  in  SPA'82  (classical  music,  opera,  jazz 
and  musicals),  and  largely  clustered  on  the  first  dimension  in  Figure  9.1; 
and  3)  the  number  of  preferences  among  the  remaining  nine  types  of  music. 

Table  9.7  presents  the  relationships  between  these  three  indices  and 
each  of  the  10  background  variables  after  adjustment  to  control  for  the 
other  nine  background  factors. 

Index  of  Preferences  for  All  Types  of  Music 
The  average  respondent  expressed  a  preference  for  approximately  four  of 
the  13  types  ot  music.  Respondents  of  certain  social  backgrounds  report 
more  or  fewer  preferences  than  average  with,  for  example,  college  gradu- 
ates, those  in  households  earning  over  $50,000  and  professionals/managers 
reporting  about  five  music  preferences  on  the  average.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "other11  racial  groups,  widowed  people  and  those  aged  75  and  older  re- 
ported only  about  three  types  of  music  they  liked. 
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V  *n  other  factors  are  controlled,  considerable  differences  still  exist 
among  education >  income,  and  racial  gioups.  However,  after  adjustment,  the 
original  age,  occupation  and  marital  status  differences  decrease,  although 
65-74  year  olds,  service  workers  and  divorced  people  all  report  a  higher 
than  average  number  of  preferences. 

Index  of  Preference  for  Music  Forms  Related  to  SPA  Core  Questions 
The. average  respondent  reports  a  preference  for  about  one  type  of  music 
from    the  classical/chamber,  opera,  operettas/musicals/show  tunes,  and  jazz 
categories.    However,  better  educated  persons,  wealthier  persons    and  pro- 
fessionals express  preference  for  closer  to  two  of  these  music  forms. 

Education  remains  the  strongest  of  the  10  predictors  after  controlling 
for  the  influence  of  other  background  variables.  While  the  variation  drops 
markedly  between  income  groups,  income  still  has  some  explanatory  power. 
Occupational  differences  virtually  disappear.  Some  age  differences  do  em- 
erge, on  the  other  hand,  with  older  people  expressing  far  more  preferences 
for  thesfc  four  "core"  music  types. 

Index  of  Preference  for  Other  Types  of  Music 
The  average  respondent  reported  preferences  for  about  three  of  the 
nine  other  types  of  music:  soul/ blues/ rhythm  and  blues,  big  band,  country- 
western  ,  bluegrass ,  rock ,  mood/ easy  listening ,  folk ,  barbershop ,  or 
hymns/gospel-  Higher  income  persons,  better  educated  persons,  white  collar 
workers  and  divorced  persons  prefer  closer  to  four  of  these  types  of  music. 
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TABLE  9.6:    Husic  Prtftrtnct  Indices  by  Background  Factors: 

Percentages  of  Respondents  Above  or  Below  Che  Grand  Keen 


Grand  ttsan: 

Income: 
Under  tS.OOO 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  •  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  end  ebove 
Not  ecerceined 

SHSA: 

Cencrel  city  o.  SHSA 
SHSA,  not  cent  city 
No;  in  SHSA 

Age: 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Hericel  Status: 
Carried 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never  Harried 

Race: 
White 
Black 
ther 

Sex: 
Ha)e 
Female 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Sor  i  High  school 
Hi  .>  school  graduate 
Some  College 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 

Work  Hours: 
None 
1  no  29 
30  to  39 

40  hrs. 

41  to  49 
50  or  rore 

Occupation: 
Professions \ 
Manager ial 
Sales,  Clerical 
Craftsman 
Operatives 
Laborers 

ervice  Workers 
Not  working 
Keeping  house 
Student 
Retired 

Presence  of  Children: 
No  Children 
One  6-11 
Two*  6-11 
One  Under  6 
One  6-U,  One  Urdrr  6 
One  Under  5,  Two"  6*11 
Two+  Undn;  6 
Oct  6-11,  Two+  Undwr  6 
Two*  6-11,  Two*  Under  6 


All 
Husic 


3.2 
3.3 
3.8 
4.0 
4.7 
5.2 
3.9 


4.2 
4.3 
3.8 


3.8 
4.3 
4.4 
4.2 
4.? 
4.0 
3.2 


4.1 
3.1 
4.9 
4.2 
.  .3 


4.2 
3.6 
2.9 


4.1 
4.1 


Classical 
Opera, 
Operetta/ 
Musicals/ 
bi.ow  Tunas,, 
Jess 


1.1 
0.6 
0.7 
0.9 
1.1 
1.6 
0.9 


1.1 
1.1 

o.c 


C.9 
1.0 
1-0 
1.1 
1.0 
0.9 
0.7 


1.1 


1.0 
1.0 


1.7 
1.4 
1.1 
0.8 
0.4 
0.5 
1.0 
0.8 
0.8 
1.2 
0.8 


1.0 
0.8 
0.9 
0.8 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.8 
0.4 


Other 
Husic 
Types* 


3.2 
3.2 
^.1 


3.2 
3.1 


3.2 
3.0 
3.8 
3.0 
3.2 
2.7 
J.l 
3.7 
2.8 


"Other  Husic  Types"  &s  a  inde.*.  bssed  on  pieferenct  for  types  jf  music  not 
directly  related  to  SPA'82  core  arts  activities,  including:  Soul/Blues/ 
Rhythm  and  Blues,  Bijt  Band,  Country-Weste-n,  Bluegrass,  Rock,  Hood/Easy 
Listening,  Folk,  Barbershop,  and  Hywis/Goipel.      ^  ^ 


Most  of  the  variation  by  occupational  status  is  attributable  to  the 
impact  of  other  factors.  The  variations  within  education,  race  and  income 
groups  are  also  reduced  by  controlling  for  other  factors,  but  certain  clear 
differences  do  remain. 

~n  general,  then,  education  arrd  age  are  the  major  factors  along  which 
differences  in  general  music  preferences  are  found. 
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TABLE  9.7:    MCA-Adjiuted  Huiic  Preference  Indices  by  Background  Factors 


r 


# 


Grand  Mean: 

I  neon*: 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  above 
Not  acertalned 

SMS  A: 

Central  city  of  SMSA 
SMSA,  not  cent  city 
Not  In  SMSA 

Age. 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Marital  Status: 
Harried 
Widov  ' 
Dive  rce- 
Sep^rated 
Never  Harried 

Race: 
White 
Black 
Other 

Sex: 
Hale 
Female 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  High  school 
High  school  gra<  uate 
Some  College 
Collage  graduate 
Graduate  school 

Work  Hours : 
None 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  hrs. 

41  to  49 
50  or  -sore 

Occupation: 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales,  Clerical 
Craftsman 
Operatives 
Laborers 
Service  Homers 
Not  working 
Keeping  house 
Student 
Retired 

Presence  of  Children: 
Nc  Ctilldren 
One  6-11 
Two*  6-11 
One  Under  6 
One  6*11,  One  Unde-  I 
One  Under  6,  Two*  6-11 
Two+  Under  6 
One  6-11,  Two*  Under  6 
Two*  6-11,  Two*  Unde;  6 


All 
Music 


4.1 


3.6 
3.7 
4.1 
4.0 
4.4 
4.7 
3.8 


4.3 
4.1 
4.0 


3.6 
4.0 
4.0 

A.l 
4.5 
'..9 
4.4 


4.0 
3.6 
4.9 
4.5 
4.3 


4,2 
4.0 
2.8 


4.0 
4.2 


2.8 
3.2 
3.9 
4.9 
4.9 
5.2 


4.2 
4.1 
3.8 
4.0 
4.2 
4.3 


4.4 
4.2 
4.4 
4.1 
4.0 
4.0 
4.6 
3.7 
3.8 
4.4 
3.8 


Classical 
Opera, 
Operetta/ 

Musicals/ 
Sh  >v  Tuj 
Jazz 

1.0 


0.9 

a  e 

u.9 
0.9 
1.0 
1.4 
0.9 


1.1 
1.0 
0.9 


0.7 
0.8 
0.8 
1.1 
1.2 
1.4 
1.3 


0.9 
0. 7 
1.2 
1.1 
1.1 


1.0 
1.0 
0.7 


0.9 
1.0 


".4 
0.5 
0.8 
1.3 
1.5 
1.8 


1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
1.1 
1.0 


1.1 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
0.9 

o.a 

1.2 
0.9 
0.8 
1.0 
0.7 


1.0 
0.9 
1.1 
0.8 
1.0 
1.1 
0.9 
0.8 
0.9 


Other 
Music 
Types* 

3.2 


2.6 
3.0 
3.1 
3.1 

3.4 
3^4 
3.0 


3.2 
3.1 
3.2 


2.8 

3.2 

3.2 

3.0 

2  1 

3. 

3.„ 


3.1 
2.9 
3.7 
3.4 
3.1 


3.2 
3.0 
2.1 


3.1 

3.2 


2.5 
2.8 
3.1 
3.6 
3.3 
3.4 


3.2 
3.2 
2.9 
3.1 
3.2 
3.3 


3, 
3, 
•» 

3, 
3.1 
3.4 
2.8 
3.0 
1.4 
3.: 


3.2 

2.Q 

3. 

2.9 

?.l 

2.7 

3.1 

3.8 

3.1 


"Other  Music  '  .s  t  lnlex  based  on  preference  for  types  of  music  not 

directly  related  to  ?PAV82  ore  arts  activities,  Including;  Soul/Blues/ 
Rhythm  #nd  Bluer,  Big  fiend,  Cot'Jitry-Wcatern ,  Bluegrass,  Rock,  Hood/F  y 
listening,  folk,  Mrbershop,  and  Hymns/Gospel. 
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E)  ARTS  PARTICIPATION  AND  MUSIC  PREFERENCES 

Music  preferences  can  be  considered  an  important  aspect  of  one!s  life 
style  that  may  predict  arts-related  behavior.  Enjoyment  of  a  particular 
form  of  music,  then,  reflects  cultural  preferences  that  possibly  influence 
attendance  at  certain  arts  events. 

The  correlations  presented  in  Table  9.8  indicate  th&  strength  and 
direction  of  the  relationship  between  music  preferences  and  attendance  at 
each  of  the  events  in  the  core  arts  questions.  Again,  correlations  of  0.20 
-  0.29  will  be  termed  moderate;  correlations  of  0.30  -  0.39  substantial; 
correlations  of  more  than  0.40  strong. 

Not  surprisingly,  those  respondents  who  claimed  a  music  preference  for 
either  of  the  four  types  of  music  related  to  SPA1 82  core  arts  activities 
wert  more  likely  to  attend  performances  of  those  music  forms.  A  listening 
preference  for  jazz  or  classical/ chamber  music  has  the  highest  substantia^ 
relationship  with  attending  jazz  or  classical  music  performances,  respec- 
tively. Similarly  those  preferring  to  listen  to  opere»tas/musicalb/show 
tur»es  or  operas  are  also  highly  likely  to  report  attending  performances  Oi 
those  same  types  of  music.  However,  there  are  other  correlations  across 
types  that  are  moderately  high  as  well:  between  liking  show  tunes  and 
opera  and  attending  classical  music  performances?  and  between  liking  clas- 
sical music  and  attending  musicals,  plays  and  reading  literature. 

Generally,  preferences  for  the  other  nine  types  of  music  have  only 
weak  positive  relationships  with  participation  in  the  arts.  Other  music 
preferences  which  are  moderate  correlates  of  art4?  attendance  include  liking 
soul/ blues /rhythm  and  blues  and  attending  jazz  performances  and  art  muse- 
ums; and  liking  -sasy  listening  music  and  reading  literature.  Nonetheless, 
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TABLE  9,8:    Correlations  Between  iiusic  Preferences  and  Participation 
in  Core  Arts  Activities 

Classical  Art 
Attendance  at:      Jazz    Music    Opera  Musicals  Plays    Ballet    Museums  Reading 


Preferences  for: 


Classical/ Chamber 

.099 

.302 

Opera 

.077 

.211 

Operettas/Musicals/ 

.069 

.279 

Show  Tunes 

Jazz 

.265 

.121 

Soul/Blues/Rhythm 

.157 

.017 

and  31ues 

Big  Band 

.104 

.129 

Country-Western 

.061  ■ 

-.119 

Bluegrass 

.058 

.noo 

Rock 

.160 

.002 

Mood/Easy  Listening 

.057 

.095 

Folk 

.091 

.142 

Barbershop 

.000 

.088 

Hyinns/Gospel 

.043 

.026 

.193 

.215 

.217 

.175 

.308 

.274 

.288 

.139 

.194 

.132 

.227 

.172 

.168 

.223 

.193 

.131 

.272 

.263 

.068 

.152 

.136 

.097 

.205 

.220 

.006 

.065 

.060 

.058 

.136 

185 

.084 

.125 

.115 

.086 

.123 

.180 

-.P50 

-.066 

-.052 

-.055 

-.057 

-.048 

.015 

.009 

.029 

-.004 

.097 

.040 

.009 

.040 

.044 

.036 

.161 

.161 

.076 

.135 

.110 

.041 

.100 

.220 

.051 

.105 

.124 

.094 

.179 

.166 

.026 

.05„ 

.034 

.059 

.049 

.075 

.005 

.019 

.ors 

-.024 

.016 

.020 
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the  main  preference  for  music  types  that  predict  participation  in  the  arts 
are  preferences  for  the  four  music  forms  related  to  arts  activities 
described  in  the  core  SP/.  questions.  Among  the  other  nine  forms,  only  soul 
and  easy  listening  music  are  associated  with  core  arts  participation.  In 
fact,  preferences  for  three  forms  of  music  —  country-western  music  and  (in 
some  instances)  hymns/gospel  and  bluegrass  music  have  negative  associa- 
tions with  attending  several  types  of  arts  performances. 

Preferences         for         classical/chc  oer  music  and  for 

operettas /musicals/show  tunes  correlate  rather  well,  not  only  with  musical 
art  forms,  but  with  participation  in  most  of  non-musical  art  forms  such 
as  attending  stage  plays,  visiting  art  galleries  and  museums  and  leading 
novels,  short  stories,  poetry  and  plays.  And  while  most  of  these  correla- 
tions in  Table  9.8  may  seem  rather  low,  a  different  perspective  is  afforded 
in  Table  9.8a,  which  shows  the  different  "odds  ratios11  be  .ween  music 
preference  and  arts  participation.  Thus  the  8.2  figure  in  the  second 
column  of  Taole  9.8a  indicates  that  respondents  who  like  classical  irusic 
are  about  eight  times  more  likely  to  have  attended  a  classical/chamber 
music  performance  than  respondents  who  do  not  like  classical  music.  People 
who  like  classical  music  are  also  much  more  likely  to  have  attended  an 
opera  performances,  to  have  seen  a  play  and  to  hava  seen  a  ballet  perfor- 
mance. 

Many  of  the  ratios  in  Table  9.8a  are  greater  than  2.0,  meaning  chat 
these  music  preferences  are  associated  with  more  than  twice  the  rate  of 
arts  participation  among  individuals  without  such  music  preferences.  Among 
the  other  high  odds  ratios  in  Table  9.8a  are  liking  opera  and  attending 
classical  music,  stage  plays  and  ballet  performances;  and  liking  show  tunes 
and    attending    classical    music,  opera  and  plays  (and  art  museums).  Among 
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Odds  Radios  Relationship  Between  Music  Preferences  and 
Participation  in  Core  Arts  Activities 


Classical 


Art 


Attendance  at: 

Jazz 

Music 

Opera  Musicals  Plays 

Ballet 

Mussurns 

Read 

Preferences  for: 

Classical/ Chamber 

2.2 

8.2 

16.4 

3.5 

14.1 

5.8 

4.3 

3.6 

Opera 

2.0 

5.3 

17.6 

2.8 

4.3 

4.6 

3.3 

3.5 

Operettas/Musicals/ 

1.8 

6.8 

6.7 

4.1 

4.2 

3.8 

4.1 

3.8 

Show  Times 

Jazz 

8.0 

2.8 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

2.3 

3.1 

2.6 

Soul/Blues/Rhythm 

3.9 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

2.6 

2.3 

and  Blues 

Big  Band 

1.8 

2.6 

3.1 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

2  1 

Country-Western 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

Bluegrass 

1.6 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

0.8 

1.6 

1.2 

Rock 

3.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

8.8 

1.4 

2. A 

1.9 

Mood/Easy  Listening 

1.5 

2.0 

2.6 

2.5 

2.1 

1.5 

1.8 

2.3 

Folk 

1.9 

2.4 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

Barbershop 

1.1 

2.0 

1.7 

1.6 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

i  e 

Hymns/Gospel 

0.7 

]  .3 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

1.0 
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non-core  music  forms,  higher  odds  ratios  are  found  for  liking  soul  01  rock 
music  and  attending  j^z  performances;  liking  big  band  music  and  attending 
opp.ra  or  classical  music  performances;  and  liking  easy  listening  and  at- 
tending opera  and  musicals. 

The  strength  of  the  relationships  between  music  preferences  for  the 
core  music  forms  (jazz,  classical/ chamber  music,  opera,  and 
operettas/musicals/show  tunes)  and  attending  performances  of  the  respective 
art  forms  is  represented  in  still  another  fashion  in  Tables  9.9  and  9.10. 
These  tables  highlight  the  four  relationships  in  Tables  9.8  and  9.8a  that 
most  directly  focus  on  music  preference  and  behavior,  by  presenting  the 
percentage  of  those  who  expressed  a  music  preference  and  also  attended  a 
live  performance  of  the  same  type  of  music.  As  shown  by  the  odds  ratios  ir 
Table  9.8,  those  who  reported  enjoying  a  particular  type  of  music  are  at 
least  three  times  nrore  likely  to  : ttend  a  performance  than  are  those  no* 
expressing  such  a  preference.  Listing  a  particular  music  listening  prefer- 
ence, then,  is  strongly  "elated  to  attending  a  performance  of  that  type  of 
music. 

Table  9.10  shows  these  same  relationships  aJter  the  effects  of  10  of 
the  respondents1  background  cna.-'^cteristics  have  been  statistically  con- 
trolled** While  some  of  the  variation  in  attendance  is  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  these  tackground  factors,  most  of  the  variation  in  music 
preference  remains  clearly  independent  of  associated  background  charac- 
teristics. A  preference  for  a  particular  music  form,  then,  continues  to 
function  as  an  important  predictor  of  attendance  of  performances  of  the 
same  type  of  raus:-  c. 


*  The  ten  oackfcround  variables  are  income,  a^e,  QM5A  location,  ethnicity- 
race,  number  of  children,  sex,  occupation,  ir^rital  status,  education,  and 
work  hours. 
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TABLE  9.9:    Music  Preferences  and  Attendance  Patterns: 

Percentages  of  Respondents  Reporting  a  Music  Preference 
Who  Attend  Performances  of  the  Same  Type  of  Music 

Attended  Once  in  Past  12  Months 


Like  Same 
Type  of  Music: 

No 
Yes 


Jazz 


4% 
21% 


Classical 
Music 


5% 
27% 


Opera 


1% 
15% 


Musicals 


10% 
35% 


TABLE  9.10:  KCA-Adjusted  Music  Preferences  and  Attendance  Patterns: 
Percentages  cf  Respondents  Reporting  a  Music  Preference 
Who  Attended  Performances  of  the  Same  Type  of  Music* 


Like  Same 
Type  of  husic: 

No 
is 


Attended  Once  in  Past  12  Months 


Classical 

Jazz  Music  Opera  Musicals 


5% 
19% 


7% 
21% 


1% 
14% 


12% 
29% 


*    Background  factors  are  income,  age,  SMSA,  ethnicity  and  race,  number 
of  children,  sex,  employment  status,  marital  status,  education,  and 
number  of  work  hours. 


e 
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F)  INDICES  OF  MUSIC  PREFERENCE  AND  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

The  correlations  between  each  of  the  13  music  preferences  and  partici- 
pation in  the  arts  suggest  that  preferences  for  jazz,  opera,  classical 
musj.c,  and  operettas/musicals/show  tunes  are  the  better  set  of  correlates 
of  participation.  However,  we  can  also  expect,  therefore,  that  as  the 
number  of  preferences  for  such  music  increases,  so  will  participation  in 
the  arts.  In  other  words,  the  more  of  these  music  preferences  reported  by 
a  respondent,  the  stronger  the  relationship  with  participation  in  the  arts. 
The  same  may  be  true,  but  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  for  preferences  for  the 
other  nine  music  forms, 

Tables  9.11  and  9.12  present  the  data  relevant  to  this  hypothesis. 
The  first  music  preference  index  represents  the  number  of  preferences  for 
jazz,  opera,  classical/chamber  music  and  operettas/musicals/show  tunes. 
The  second  music  preference  index  summarizes  preferences  for  the  nine  other 
types  of  music  studied  in  the  survey.  Table  9.11  shows  the  associations 
between  these  two  indices  and  participation  in  the  arts.  Table  9.12  shows 
the  same  associations  after  the  influence  of  background  characteristics  has 
been  statistically  controlled.  The  first  table  thus  reveals  "le  strength 
of  the  indices  as  correlates,  while  the  second  table  suggests  ^he  strength 
of  the  indices  as  predictors  independ-nt  of  background  factors. 

For  every  art  form  in  Table  9.11,  the  index  of  listening  preferences 
for  jazz,  opera,  classical  music,  and  operettas/music^ls/show  tunes  has  a 
clear  and  regular  relationship  with  increased  participation  in  the  arts. 
That  is,  as  respondents  prefer  to  listen  to  0,  1,  2,  3  or  A  of  these  types 
of  music,  they  tend  progressively  to  be  more  likely  to  participate  in  the 
arts.    Moreover,  this  index  generally  correlates  more  clearly  and  regularly 
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LE  9.11:    Arts  Participation  by  Two  Music  Preference  Indices 


Classical 
Jazz     Music  Opera 


Musical     Plays  Ballet 


Arts 

Art  Participation 
Museums  Index** 


Grand  Mean: 

Classical, 
Opera , 
f ^aretta/ 
Musicals/ 
Show  Tunes, 
Jazz 


10% 


13% 


3% 


17% 


12% 


17. 


22% 


0-8 


0 

4 

2 

0 

6 

4 

1 

9 

0.3 

1 

12 

9 

1 

18 

11 

3 

22 

0.8 

2 

16 

25 

4 

30 

19 

6 

40 

1.4 

3 

17 

38 

10 

38 

30 

12 

53 

2.0 

4 

28 

33 

17 

39 

38 

15 

53 

2.2 

Other  Music 

Preferences*: 

0 

1 

5 

7 

8 

2 

7 

0.3 

1 

U 

6 

1 

9 

6 

1 

12 

0.4 

2 

8 

10 

2 

15 

8 

3 

19 

0.7 

11 

14 

2 

20 

AO 

6 

23 

0.9 

•  t 

16 

13 

3 

17 

12 

5 

26 

0.9 

14 

13 

3 

23 

18 

5 

33 

1.1 

6 

15 

18 

6 

22 

14 

5 

37 

1.2 

7 

18 

12 

2 

23 

20 

3 

33 

1.1 

8 

12 

20 

3 

30 

16 

9 

33 

1.2 

9 

6 

19 

3 

33 

14 

0 

43 

1.2 

Notes:  *  "Other  Music  Preferences"  is  an  index  based  on  preferences  for 

types  of  music  not  directly  related  to  SPA 1 85  core  *rts  activities, 


including:    Soul/Blues /Rhythm  and  Blues,  Big  Band,  Country-Western, 
Bluegrass,  Rock,  Mood/Easy  listening,  Folk,  Barbershop,  and  Hymns/ G  ,spel 
Participation  index  is  based  on  a  count  of  recent  attendances  at 
jazz,  classical  music,  open*,  musicals,  plays,  ballet  and  arts  museums, 
but  excludes  reading 
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with  arts  participation  than  does  the  second  index,  that  for  other  music 
preferences.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  attending  \  ^rformances  of  classical 
music,  there  is  a  much  wider  gap  between  liking  four  "core"  music  types 
(33%)  and  liking  non^  (2%);  the  attendance  rate  for  liking  four  (or  more) 
of  the  nine  non-core  music  types  only  varies  between  12%  and  20%,  as  com- 
pared to  5%  attendance  rates  for  those  who  like  none  of  these  nine  music 
forms.  On  the  first  index  in  other  words,  the  gap  is  31  pei rentage  points, 
while  on  the  second,  it  is  at  most  15  percentage  points.  Much  the  same  can 
be  found  for  the  overall  participation  index  shown  in  the  final  column  of 
Table  9.11,  where  i  gap  is  1.9  points  for  index  one  and  .9  points  for  in- 
dex two  for  high  and  low  music  preference  groups. 

Table  9.12  indicates  that  when  background  factors  are  controlled,  the 
high  group  minus  the  low  group  variations  ar^  reduced,  particularly  for  the 
second  general  music  index.  However,  the  relationship  between  a  greater 
number  of  preferences  for  the  core  music  forms  and  participation  in  the 
arts  remains  clear  and  positive.  This  index  of  preferences  for  the  more 
"serious"  music  of  the  four  "core"  types  thus  remains  a  useful  predictor  of 
arts  attendance,  independent  o*  ~he  effects  of  other  background  predictors 
of  ar^s  participation. 

On  the  othei  hand,  when  background  variables  are  held  constant,  the 
relationship  between  the  second  index  ("other  music  preferences'1)  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  arts  largely  disappears  and,  for  some  art  forms,  actually 
reverses  direction  —  i.e.,  the  more  forms  of  music  liked,  the  lower  the 
participation.  Consequently,  a  greater  number  of  other  music  preferences 
in  general  dees  not  predict  higher  rates  of  arts  participation,  but  often 
predicts  lesser  arts  participation  once  background  factors  are  controlled. 
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TABLE  9.12:    MCA- Adjusted  Arts  Participation  by  Two  Music  Preferences  Indices 

Arts 

Classical  Art  Participation 

Jazz     Music    Opera    Musicals    Plays    Ballet    Museums  Index-* 

Grand  Mean:        10%       13%         3%  17%         12%  k7.         227.  0.8 

Classical, 

Opera, 

Operettas/ 

Musicals/ 

Show  Tunes, 

Jazz 

0 
1 
2 
3 
A 


it 

0 

0 

5 

3 

1 

9 

0.7 

11 

9 

1 

18 

10 

3 

21 

0.7 

15 

27 

4 

31 

19 

7 

39 

1.4 

18 

41 

11 

40 

33 

13 

53 

2.1 

29 

39 

20 

41 

42 

17 

34 

2.4 

Other  Music 
Preferences* : 


0  5  12  3.  14  13  4  15  0.6 

1  8  13  3  16  11  4  19  0.7 

2  10  14  4  18  11  5  23  0.8 

3  11  16  3  22  17  7  25  1.0 


4  15  13  3  16  11  5  25  0.9 

5  11  6  1  16  13  3  25  0.7 

6  10  7  3  12  6  2  25  0.6 

7  13  0  0  13  11  0  20  0.5 

8  4  3  0  15  2  3  14  0.4 

9  0  1  0  15  0  0  20  0.1 

Notes:  *  "Other  Music  Preferences"  is  an  index  based  on  preferences  for  types 
of  music  not  directly  related  to  SPA1 82  core  arts  activities, 
including:     Soul/ Blues/Rhythm  and  Blues,  Big  Band,  Country-Wt  tern, 
Bluegrass,  Rock,  Mood/Easy  listening,  Folk,  Barbershop,  and  Hymns/Gospel 
**  Participation  index  is  based  on  a  count  of  recent  attendances  at  jazz, 
classical  music,  opera,  musicals,  plays,  ballet  and  art  museums,  but 
excludes  reading. 
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SUMMARY 

The  Jocus  in  this  chapter  has  been  on  music  preference  as  an  indicator 
of  arts  participation  patterns.  The  analysis  has  provided  several  findings 
about  the  extent  and  nature  of  music  preferences  among  U.S.  adults.  The 
extent  of  preferences  among  13  types  of  music  varies  greatly,  ranging  from 
an  estimated  91  million  adults  who  said  they  like  country-western  music  lo 
about  18  million  who  said  they  like  opera. 

Preference  for  favorite  music  forms  differs  widely  by  certain  social 
background  factors,  particularly  education,  age  and  income.  For  example, 
rock  music  is  most  preferred  among  the  college  educated,  the  young,  members 
of  middle  income  households  and  men;  on  the  other  hand*  hymns/gospel  nusic 
tend  to  be  preferred  by  the  less  educated,  older  persons,  members  of  lower 
income  households  and  women. 

Music  preferences  tend  to  cluster  along  three  dimensions,  which  can  be 
categorized  as  deriving  from  either  traditional  European  music  I. such  as 
classical/ chamber,  opera,  jazz  or  operettas/musicals/show  tunes),  white 
American  folk  music,  or  black  American  folk  music.  Persons  with  a  college 
education*  with  a  higher  household  income  or  in  an  older  age  group  tend  to 
enjoy  more  types  of  music  in  general,  as  well  as  the  core  types  studied  in 
Chapter  3» 

While  preference  for  these  four  core  music  forms  continue  to  predict 
greater  arts  participation  after  other  background  and  music  preference  fac- 
tors were  controlled,  cumulative  preferences  for  the  other  nine  forms  of 
music  sometimes  was  associated  with  lower  participation  in  the  arts. 
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DATA  COLLECTION 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been  conducting  monthly  surveys  of  house- 
holds throughout  the  United  States  to  inquire  about  parsonaj.  experiences. 
Since  July  1972,  this  national  sample  consists  of  a  panel  of  72,000  house- 
holds visited  twice  a  year  for  three  years,  with  new  units  replacing  ex- 
pired ones  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Interviewing  tekes  place  each  month 
at  approximately  10,000  households,  of  which  al  jut  one-seventh  were  includ- 
ed in  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPA),  Thus,  only 
about  15%  of  the  roughly  14,000  households  interviewed  monthly  in  this 
larger  survey  were  assigned  households  from  which  the  roughly  2200  respon- 
dents were  interviewed  each  month  after  elimination  of  Types  A,  B,  Z  and 
Proxy  noninterviews  (as  described  in  Chapter  2), 


A.  SAMPLE 


Design 

The  national  sample  for  the  larger  survey  includes  persons  living  in 
households  and  group  quarters.  Persons  who  are  crew  members  on  vessels,  in 
institutions  or  members  of  the  armed  forces  living  in  military  barracks  are 
excluded  from  the  survey.  The  sample  design  is  a  stratified  multi-stage 
cluster  sample.  The  primary  sampling  units  (PSU's)  were  formed  from  coun- 
ties or  groups  of  contiguous  counties  using  every  county  in  the  coterminous 
United  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  1,931  PSU's  are  identical  to  those 
formed  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

Stratification 

These  1,931  PSU's  were  grouped  into  376  strata.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-six  of  the  strata  consist  of  only  one  PSU  and  these  types  of  PSU!s 
are  called  self -representing  (SR).  The  remaining  220  strata  were  formed  by 
combining  PSU's  with  similar  characteristics,  such  as  geographic  region, 
population  density,  rate  of  growth  in  the  1960-1970  decade,  nonwhite  pro- 
portion, principal  industry,  number  of  farms,  retail  sales  per  capita,  etc. 
These  characteristics  were  selected  because  they  showed  a  strong  relation- 
ship to  crime  victimization  data.  The  strata  were  formed  so  that  their 
1970  population  sizes  were  approximately  equal.  From  these  220  strata,  one 
PSU  was  selected  per  stratum  with  probability  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  PSU.  These  PSU's  are  called  non-self  representing  (NSR).  The  376 
PSU!s  selected  comprised  the  first  stage  of  sampling. 

The  objective  of  the  remaining  stages  of  sampling  was  to  obtain  a 
self -weighting    probability    sample    of    72,000  households.     Self -weighting 
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means  that  all  sample  units  have  the  same  initial  probability  of  selection. 
The  72,000  households  were  divided  into  six  groups  of  panels,  each  of  which 
was  interviewed  in  a  given  month,  and  again  later  at  six  month  intervals. 
This  sample  }ieldod  approximately  60,000  interviewed  households  in  each  six 
month  period.  The  remaining  12,000  sample  households  were  not  interviewed 
because  the  occupants  were  not  at  home  or  were  unavailable  for  other  rea- 
sons (i.e..  the  sample  units  were  vacant,  demolished,  or  otherwise  not  able 
to  be  interviewed). 

Rate  and  Interval 

The  rate  of  sampling  within  each  PSU  was  determined  in  such  a  way  that 
the  overall  sampling  rate  for  each  household  is  the  same.  Initially,  the 
overall  sampling  rate  was  approximately  985.  This  overall  rate  was  modi- 
fied over  time  so  that  the  size  oi  the  sample  was  held  relatively  constant 
despite  the  overall  growth  of  the  population.  The  sample  of  households 
within  a  PSU  was  selected  in  two  stages.  The  first  stage  involved  the 
selection  of  enumeration  districts  (ED's),  geographic  areas  used  for  the 
1970  Census  that  are  usually  well  defined  boundaries  and  contain,  on  the 
average,  about  300  households.  The  ED's  were  selected  systematically  from 
a  geographically  arranged  listing,  so  that  the  sample  ED!s  were  spread  over 
the  entire  PSU.  The  ED's  were  selected  with  probabilities  proportionate  to 
their  1970  population  sizes. 

The  next  stage  involved  the  subdivision  of  each  selected  ED  into  seg- 
ments or  clusters  of  about  four  housing  units  and  the  selection  of  a  sample 
of  these  segments.  When  possible,  the  clusters  were  formed  from  the  list 
of  addresses  compiled  during  the  1970  Census.  If  the  list  of  addresses  was 
incomplete  or  inaccurate,  area  sampling  methods    were    used.      The  address 
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lists  were  used  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  ED's,  these  being  in  primarily 
urban  areas.    Area  sampling  was  then  applied  to  the  remaining  ED!s. 

Units  built  after  the  1970  Census  which  were  not  included  in  the  above 
sampling  process  were  sampled  primarily  from  a  list  of  new  construction 
building  permits  issued  from  permit  issuing  offices  in  the  areas.  The 
resulting  sample  of  new  construction  units  is  a  small  part  of  the  total 
sample  but  increased  as  the  decade  progressed.  In  addition,  units  in  group 
quarters  such  as  dormitories  or  boarding  houses  known  as  "special  places1' 
were  also  selected  in  special  place  segments.  These  are  a- so  a  small  part 
of  the  total  sample. 

Rotation 

A  rotation  scheme  is  used  for  the  national  sample.  The  sample  of 
72,000  households  was  divided  into  six  groups  or  rotations.  Once  the  rota- 
tion was  fully  operative,  households  in  each  rotation  group  were  inter- 
viewed once  every  six  months  for  three  years.  The  initial  interview  served 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  time  frame  for  avoiding  recording  duplicate 
reports  on  subsequent  visits.  Additional  samples  of  72,000  households 
selected  in  the  above  manner  were  assigned  to  six  rotation  groups  for  sub- 
sequent rotation  into  the  sample.  One  rotation  group  entered  the  sample 
every  six  months,  and  the  corresponding  rotation  group  from  a  previous  sam- 
ple was  phased  out. 

Tb^  assignments  of  rotation  group  numbers  and  panel  numbers  to  the 
72,000  sample  housing  units  were  made  to  complete  segments  of  housing  units 
with  three  objectives:  1)  each  rotation  group  should  be  a  systematic  one- 
sixth  sample  of  the  72,000  housing  units,  as  well  as  a  one-sixth  sample  of 
the  sample  interviewed  each  month;  2)  each  panel  would  provide  a  systematic 
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one-sixth  sample  of  the  72,000  housing  units;  and  3)  it  would  be  possible 
to  combine  rotation  groups  and  panels  to  form  sub-samples  for  variance  es- 
timation purposes. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 
Coverage 

The  implementation  of  the  sample  in  the  field  is  concerned  with  locat- 
ing units  designated  lor  the  sample  and  identifying  all  persons  living  in 
the  sample  unit*  This  is  called  the  "coverage  of  the  survey,"  Sample  un- 
its are  located  in  various  types  of  segments,  depending  upon  the  type  of  ED 
in  which  the  segment  is  located.  In  the  omnibus  national  sample  there  were 
five  types  of  segments: 

(1)  "Address  segments"  consist  of  addresses  selected  from  the 
Decennial  Census  lists.    Usually  four  housing  units  are  designated 
for  interview  in  a  particular  omnibus  survey  segment  in  any  one 
month.  Interviewers  list  the  units  at  an  address  the  first  time  it 

is  visited  for  interview  and  update  the  listing  at  regular  intervals. 
Omnibus  survey  sample  lines  are  predesignated  on  the  listing  sheet. 
The  listing  is  completed  before  any  units  are  interviewed. 

(2)  "Ar£a  segments"  consist  of  geographic  areas  designated  within 
area  segment  ED!s.    A  map  is  provided  on  which  the  segment  is 
delineated  by  well  defined  boundaries.    Units  in  the  segments 
are  prelisted  and  omnibus  survey  sample  units  are  selected  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  interview;  area  segments  are  updated  at  regular 
intervals  prior  to  the  interview  visit. 

(3)  "Permit  segments"  consist  of  addresses  selected  from  a  sample 

of  building  permits  issued  for  new  construction.    These  segments 
represent  new  construction  in  areas  covered  by  address  segments. 
(A)  "Special  place  segments"  consist  of  special  places  in  the  address 
segment  ED's  which  can  be  identified  from  Census  listings.  These 
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include  housing  units  and  other  units  such  as  boarding  houses, 
where  unrelated  persons  share  common  facilities.    These  places 
were  called  "group  quarters'1  in  the  Census,     I     large  special 
places,  units  are  prelisted  and  sampled  prior  to  interview.  All 
special  places  are  updated  at  regular  intervals, 
(5)  "Cen-sup  segments"  consist  of  addresses  which  were  inadequately 
identified  or  unreported  in  the  Census,    These  segments  are 
handled  like  address  segments  except  that  sample  units  may  be 
recycled  for  a  later  omnibus  survey  sample. 

There  are  a  number  of  procedures  designed  to  obtain  complete  and  accu- 
rate coverage.  In  address,  permit,  Cen-sup,  and  special  pl^ce  segments, 
interviewers  list  units  by  observation,  by  canvassing  the  structure  and/or 
by  inquiry.  The  listing  is  then  verified  or  corrected  by  a  knowledgeable 
person  such  as  a  building  manager.  In  area  segments,  the  listing  is  done 
by  observation  and  inquiries  are  done  only  when  the  number  or  location  of 
units  cannot  be  observed.  The  listing  in  area  segments  is  supplemented  by 
coverage  questions,  which  are  asked  during  the  first  and  fourth  interviews 
to  identify  extra  units  at  sample  addresses.  An  unbiased  procedure  is  used 
for  allocating  extra  units  to  sample.  Sometimes  after  the  original  list- 
ing, two  or  more  units  may  merge  to  form  one  unit.  If  the  units  involved 
are  not  in  the  same  general  survey  sample,  an  unbiased  procedure  is  used  to 
allocate  the  merger  to  an  appropriate  sample. 

For  coverage  of  persons,  a  control  card  is  filled  out  on  the  first  in- 
terview visit  for  each  sample  unit  and  this  is  updated  on  subsequent  visits 
by  a  series  of  probe  questions.  A  list  is  made  of  all  persons  living  or 
staying    in    a    unit,  and  through  a  series  of  questions,  those  who  are  con- 
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sidered  to  be  household  members  are  identified. 

Interviswers  are  unable  to  obtain  interviews  at  3  to  A  percent  of  the 
occupied  units  in  a  sample  in  any  given  month.  These  are  classified  as 
Type  A  noninterviews  and  a  noninterview  adjustment  is  applied  so  that  units 
are  representative  in  the  sample.  In  addition,  some  units  selected  for  a 
sample  are  vacant  or  otherwise  not  eligible  for  interview.  Those  units 
which  might  be  occupied  in  the  future  are  revisited  while  the  unit  is  in 
sample.  These  are  called  Type  B  noninterviews.  If  the  unit  becomes  occu- 
pied, the  household  members  are  interviewed.  Units  which  are  demolished, 
converted  to  non-residential  use  or  otherwise  out  of  sample  for  the  larger 
survey  are  dropped  from  the  sample.  These  are  called  Type  C  noninterviews. 
The  sample  size  is  sufficiently  large  to  compensate  for  Type  B  and  C  nonin- 
terviews . 
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B.  SAMPLING  ERRORS 

Estimation  Procedure 
The  distribution  of  the  sample  usually  differs  somewhat  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  universe  in  terms  of  characteristics  such  as  age,  race, 
sex,  and  residence.  These  characteristics  are  closely  correlated  with  cer- 
tain measurements  made  from  the  sample.  Therefore,  various  stages  of  ratio 
estimation  are  employed  to  bring  the  distribution  of  the  sample  into  closer 
agreement  with  the  universe  distribution,  as  known  through  independent  aux- 
iliary data,  thus  reducing  the  variability  of  the  sample  estimates.  Two 
stages  of  ratio  estimation  are  employed  to  estimate  personal  characteris- 
tics: and  these  two  stages,  plus  a  third  stage,  are  employed.  The  ratio 
estimation  takes  the  form  of  multiplying  the  sample  estimate  of  the  charac- 
teristic by  the  ratio  of  the  best  independent  estimate  of  the  total  popula- 
tion to  the  sample  estimate  of  the  total  population* 
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C.  DATA  COLLECTION 
Questionnaire 

Three  basic  forms  are  used  to  collect  the  required  data  for  the  na- 
tional sample  for  the  larger  survey.  These  forms  are  the  survey  Control 
Card,  the  Basic  Screen  Questionnaire  and  the  Incident  Report, 

The  Control  Card  is  the  Basic  Record  of  each  sample  unit  and  consti- 
tutes a  permanent  record  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  sample.  It  contains  the 
address  of  'ach  sample  unit  and  the  bai-ic  household  data,  such  as  the  names 
of  all  the  persons  living  in  the  household,  their  age,  sex,  marital  status 
and  education.  In  addition,  such  items  as  family  income  and  tenure  of  Ine 
unit  are  also  included  on  the  Control  Card,  The  Control  Card  also  serves 
as  a  record  of  visits,  telephone  calls,  interviews,  non- interview  reasons, 
and  the  discovery  of  extra  housing  units.  It  is  the  first  form  the  inter- 
viewer completes  during  an  interview  and  is  updated  on  each  subsequent 
visit. 

The  Basic  Screen  Questionnaire  is  used  for  all  sample  units  to  obtain 
characteristics  of  the  household  members  12  years  of  age  or  older,  as  well 
as  to  screen  for  related  behavioral  incidents  experienced  by  household 
members. 

After  such  incidents  have  been  reported  in  the  Basic  Screen  Question- 
naire, the  respondents  are  questioned  about  the  details  using  the  Incident 
Report,  One  Incident  Report  is  filled  out  for  each  incident  reported  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases  ending  the  last  day  of  the  month  which  precedes  the 
month  of  the  interview.  The  interviewer  never  asks  about  incidanus  that 
occurred  during  the  interview  month  or  prior  to  that  six-month  reference 
period. 
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Method 

The  interviewees  in:tial  contact  a  sample  household  is  a  person- 

al visit  in  which  the  maximum  lium^v  4.  ox  available  household  members  12 
years  or  older  are  interviewed  at  the  time  of  that  visit.  In  order  to  save 
time  and  money,  interviewers  are  allowed  to  make  telephone  callbacks  to  ob- 
tain interviews  with  the  remaining  household  rembers  after  the  initial  per- 
sonal interviews. 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  entire  household  are  asked  only  once.  Al- 
most any  adult  is  technically  eligible  t  answer  household  questions. 
These  questions  include  the  Control  Card  items  and  Household  Screen  Ques- 
tions, The  interviewer  is  instructed  to  interview  the  most  knowledgeable 
household  member  for  these  questions. 

Household  Respondent 

The  questions  on  the  Basic  Questionnaire  which  pertain  to  individuals 
are  asKed  as  many  times  as  there  are  eligible  household  members  12  years  of 
age  or  older*  Information  about  each  household  member  14  years  and  over  is 
obtained  by  self-response  (each  individual  responds  for  himself^.  Informa- 
tion about  each  household  member  aged  12  and  *  is  obtained  by  a  proxy  in- 
terview (questions  for  these  persons  are  asked  of  the  household  respondent 
or  some  other  knowledgeable  household  member).  If  a  particular  respondent 
is  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  answer  the  individual  questions  or  if 
s/he  is  temporarily  absent  and  not  expected  to  return  before  the  enumera- 
tion closeout  date,  a  proxy  interview  is  conducted. 

Interview  Sequence 

In  the  general  interview  sequence  for  che  large  survey,  interviewers 
are    required    to:     1)  complete  a  Control  Card  for  the  unit,  2)  ask  all  ap- 
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propriate  personal  characteristics  and  screen  questions  on  the  Basic  Screen 
Questionnaire,  3)  complete  detailed  reports  on  the  Incident  Report  Tor  the 
household  respondent  in  the  Basic  Screen  Questionnaire,  and  4)  ask  all  ap- 
propriate personal  characteristics  and  screen  questions  and  complete  the 
incident  reports,  if  any,  for  each  subsequent  eligible  household  member. 
An  entire  interview  must  be  completed  for  each  household  member  before 
proceeding  with  the  next  member. 
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DETAILED  OCCUPATION  CODES  AND  RECODES 
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Occupation  Codes  Grouped  into  Categories  Shown  ia  Table  4.8 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Arts  and  Entertainent  043,183-199 

College  Teachers  113-154 

Librarians  164,165 

Physical  Scientists  065  083 

Social  Scientists  166-173 

Lawyers,  Judges  178,179 

Physicians  084-089,096 

Secondary  teachers  157-159 

Primary  teacher  155,156 

Counseling  027,163,174-177 

Nurses  095,097-106 

Computer  Specialists  064 , 229 

Engineers  044-063 

Health  Technicians  203-208 

Engineer  Technicians  213-218 

Other  Technician*  223-22^,233-235 

Accountants  023 

Administrators  003-006 ,014 

Managers  007-0 13,015-018 

Other  Managers  019,024-026,028-037 
Advertising,  Sales  reps  243-259 

Othar  Sales  263-274 

Sales  Clerks,  Retail  275,277-285 

Supervisors  303-307 , 359 , 375 , 376 , 384 


Public  Contact  276,316-323,377,378,383,387 

Secretarial  313-315 

Communication  348-357 

Record  Keepers  325-344,363-374,386 

Machine  Operators  345-347,385,308,309 

Other  Clerical  379,389 

Artisans  535,647-649,679,735,789,793 

Foreman  503,553-558,613,633 

Carpenters  563,567,656,657 

Painters  579 

Electricians  575,577 

Plumbers  585 

Auto  Mechanic  505 

Other  Mechanics  507-534,536-549 

39)  Other  Craftsmen/  506,564-566,569-573,576,583,584,587-599, 
Apprentices  614-617,634-646,653-655,658,659,666-678, 

683-699 

40)  Precision  703-734,736,737 

41)  Textile  738-749 

42)  Other  Operatives  753-787,794-799 

43)  Car  Drivers  809 

44)  Truck  Drivers  804,805 

45)  Other  Transportation       Su3, 806-808, 813-859 

46)  Other  Laborers  483-499,863-889 

47)  Farmers  473-476 

48)  Farm  Labor  477-479 

49)  Waiters  435 

50)  Protective  413-427 

51)  Health  445-447 

52)  Food  Related  433,437-444 

53)  Private  Household  403,405,407 

54)  Service  Workers  454-455,459-464,466,469 

55)  Cleaning  448-453 

56)  Other  attendant?  404,406,434,436,456-458,465,467,468 

57)  All  other  Occupations  905 

58)  Non-Labor  Force  999 
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Attachment  B 
September  2,  1981 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
Washington,  O.C.  20233 

1980  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION 
OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 
DETAILED  OCCUPATIONAL  CATESORIES 

(The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  1980  Standard  Occupational 
Classification  code  equivalents.  Pt  means  part.  N.e.c.  means  not 
elsewhere  classified.) 
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MANAGERIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SPECIALTY  OCCUPATIONS 
Executive,  Administrative,  and  Managerial  Occupations 

003  Legislators  (111)  J  , 

004  Chief  executives  and  general  administrators,  public  administration  (112) 

005  Administrators  and  officials,  public  administration  (1132-1139) 

006  Administrators,  protective  services  (1131) 
07  Financial  managers  (122) 

,08  ?§rso--1il  and  labor  relations  managers  (123) 

009  Purchasing  managers  (124) 

013  Managers,  marketing,  advertising,  and  public  relations  (125) 

014  Administrators,  education  and  related  fields  (128) 

015  Managers,  medicine  and  health  (131) 

016  Managers,  properties  and  real  estate  (1353) 
01"  Postmasters  and  mall  superintendents  (1344) 

018  Funeral  directors  (pt  1359) 

019  Managers  and  administrators,  n.e.c.  (121,  126,  127,  132-139,  exc.  1344, 

*  1353,  pt  1359) 

Management  Related  Occupations 

023  Accountants  and  auditors  (1412) 

024  Underwriters  (1414) 

025  Other  financial  officers  (1415,  1419) 

026  Management  analysts  (142) 

027  Personnel,  training,  and  labor  relations  specialists  (143) 

028  Purchasing  agents  and  buyers,  farm  products  (1443) 

029  Buyers,  wholesale  and  retail  trade  except  farm  products  (1442) 

033  Purchasing  agents  and  buyers,  n.e.c.  (1449) 

034  Business  and  promotion  agents  (145) 

035  Construction  Inspectors  (1472) 

036  Inspectors  and  compliance  officers,  exc.  construction  (1473) 

037  Management  related  occupations,  n.e.c.  (149) 
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Professional  Specialty  Occupations 
Engineers,  Architects,  and  Surveyors 


043  Architects  (161) 
Engineers 

044  Aerospace  (1622) 

045  Metallurgical  and  materials  (1623) 

046  Mining  (1624) 

047  Petroleum  (1625) 

048  Chemical  (1626) 

049  Nuclear  (1627) 

053  Civil  (1628) 

054  Agricultural  (1632) 

055  Electrical  and  electronic  (1633,1636) 

056  Industrial  (1634) 

057  Mechanical  (1635) 

058  Marine  and  naval  architects  (1637) 

059  Engineers,  n.e.c.  (1639) 

063  Surveyors  and  mapping  scientists  (164) 
Mathematical  and  Computer  Scientists 

064  Computer  systems  analysts  and  scientists  (171) 

065  Operations  and  systems  researchers  and  analysts  (172) 

066  Actuaries  (1732) 

067  Statisticians  (1733) 

068  Mathematical  scientists,  n.e.c.  (1739) 
Natural  Scientists 

•069  Physicists  and  astronomers  (1842,  1843) 

•073  Chemists,  except  biochemists  (1845) 

♦074  Atmospheric  and  space  scientists  (1846) 

•075  Geologists  and  geodeslsts  (1847) 

•076  Physical  scientists,  n.e.c.  (1849) 

•077  Agricultural  and  food  scientists  (1853) 

•078  Biological  and  life  scientists  (1854) 

079  Forestry  and  conservation  scientists  (1852) 

083  Medical  scientists  (1855) 

Health  Diagnosing  Occupations 

084  Physicians  (261) 

085  Dentists  (262) 

086  Veterinarians  (27) 

087  Optometrists  (281) 

088  Podiatrists  (283) 

089  Health  diagnosing  practitioners,  n.e.c.  (289) 
Health  Assessment  end  Treating  Occupations 

095  Registered  nurses  (29) 

-  096  Pharmacists  (301) 

097  Dietitians  (302) 
Therapists 

098  Inhalation  therapists  (3031) 

099  Occupational  therapists  (3032) 

103  Physical  therapists  (3033) 

104  Speech  therapists  (3034) 

105  Therapists,  n.e.c.  (3039) 

106  Physicians'  assistants  (304) 
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Teachers,  Postsecondary 

113  Earth,  environmental,  and  marlr.s  science  teachers  (2212) 

114  Biological  science  teachers  (221:?) 

115  Chemistry  teachers  (2214) 

116  Physics  teachers  (2215) 

117  Natural  science  teacners,  n,e.c.  (2216) 

118  Psychology  teachers  (2217) 

119  Economics  teachers  (2218) 

123  H1 story  teachers  (2222) 

124  Political  science  teachers  (2223) 

125  Sociology  teachers  (2224) 

126  Social  science  teachers,  n.e.c.  (2225) 

127  Engineering  teachers  (2226) 

128  Mathematical  science  teachers  (2227) 

129  Computer  science  teachers  (2228) 

133  Medical  science  teachers  (2231) 

134  Health  specialties  teachers  (2232) 

135  Business,  commerce,  and  marketing  teachers  (2233) 

136  Agriculture  and  forestry  teachers  (2234) 

137  Art,  drama,  and  music  teachers  (2235) 

138  Physical  education  teachers  (2236) 

139  Education  teachers  (2237) 

143  English  teachers  (2238) 

144  Foreign  language  teachers  (2242) 

145  Law  teachers  (2243) 

146  Social  work  teachers  (2244) 

147  Theology  teachers  (2245) 

148  Trade  and  Industrial  teachers  (2246) 

149  Home  economics  teachers  (2247) 

153  Teachers,  post secondary,  n.e.c.  (2249) 

154  Postsecondary  teachers,  subject  not  specified 
Teachers,  Except  Postsecondary 

155  Teachers,  preklndergarten  and  kindergarten  (231) 
N(156)  Teachers,  elementary  school  (232) 

P(157)  Teachers,  secondary  school  (233)  - 

158  Teachers,  special  education  (235) 

159  Teachers,  n.e.c.  (236,  239) 

163  Counselors,  educational  and  vocational  (24) 
Librarians,  Archivists,  and  Curators 

164  Librarians  (251)  - 

165  Archivists  and  curators  (252) 

Social  Scientists  and  Urban  Planners 

166  Economists  (1912) 

167  Psychologists  (1915) 

168  Sociologists  (1916) 

169  Soda!  scientists,  n.e.c.  (1913,  1914,  1919) 
173  Urban  planners  (192) 
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Social,  Recreation,  and  Religious  Workers 

174  Social  workers  (2032) 

175  Recreation  workers  (2033) 

176  Clergy  (2042) 

177  Religious  workers,  n.e.c.  (2049) 
Lawyers  and  Judges 

178  lawyers  (211) 

179  Judges  (212) 

Writers,  Artists,  Entertainers,  and  Athletes 

183  Authors  (321) 

184  Technical  writers  (398) 

185  Designers  (322) 

186  Musicians  and  composers  (323) 

187  Actors  and  directors  (324) 

188  Painters,  sculptors,  craft-artists,  and  artist  printmakers  (325) 

189  Photographers  (326) 

193  Dancers  (327) 

194  Artists,  performers,  and  related  workers,  n.e.c.  (328,  329) 

195  Editors  and  reporters  (331) 

197  Public  relations  specialists  (332) 

198  Announcers  (333) 

199  Athletes  (34) 

TECHNICAL,  SALES,  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  XCUPATIONS 

Technicians  and  Related  Support  Occupations 
Health  Technologists  and  Technicians 

203  Clinical  laboratory  technologists  and  technicians  (362) 

204  Dental  hyglenists  (363) 

205  Health  record  technologists  and  technicians  (364) 

206  Radiologic  technicians  (365) 
20/  Licensed  practical  nurses  (366) 

208  Health  technologists  and  technicians,  n.e.c.  (369) 

Technologists  and  Technicians,  Except  Health 

Engineering  and  Related  Technologists  and  Technicians 

213  Electrical  and  electronic  technicians  (3711) 

214  Industrial  engineering  technicians  (3712) 

215  Mechanical  engineering  technicians  (3713) 

216  Engineering  technicians,  n.e.c.  (3719) 

217  Drafting  occupations  (372) 

218  Surveying  and  mapping  technicians  (373) 
Science  Technicians 

223  Biological  technicians  (382) 

224  Chemical  technicians  (3831) 

225  Science  technicians,  n.e.c.  (3832,  3833,  384,  389)  . 
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Technicians;  Except  Health*  Engineering,  and  Science 
Airplane  pilots  and  navigators  (825) 
A1r  traffic  controllers  (292) 
Broadcast  equipment  operators  (393) 
Computer  programmers  (3971,  3972) 
Tool  programmers,  numerical  control  (3974) 
Legal  assistants  (396) 
Technicians,  n.e.c.  (399) 

Sales  Occupations 
Supervisors  and  proprietors,  sales  occupations  (40) 

Sales  Representatives,  Finance  and  Business  Services 
Insurance  sales  occupations  (4122)  * 
Real  estate  sales  occupations  (4123) *• 
Securities  and  financial  services  sales  occupations  (4124) 
Advertising  and  related  sales  occupations  (4153) 
Sales  occupations,  other  business  services  (4152) 

Sales  Representatives,  Commodities  Except  Retail 
Sales  engineers  (421) 

Sales  representatives,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  wholesale  (423,  424) 

Sales  Workers,  Retail  and  Personal  Services 
Sales  workers,  motor  vehicles  and  boats  (4342,  4344) 
Sales  workers,  apparel  (4346) 
Sales  workers,  shoes  (4351) 

Sales  workers,  furniture  and  home  furnishings  (4348) 
Sales  workers;  radio,  TV,  M-fi,  and  appliances  (4343,  4352) 
Sales  workers,  hardware  and  building  supplies  (4353) 
Sales  workers,  parts  (4367) 

Sales  workers,  other  commodities  (4345,  4347,  4354,  4356,  4359, 

4362,  4369) 
Sales  counter  clerks  (4363) 
Cashiers  (4364)  '• 

Street  and  door-to-door  sales  workers  (-»366) 
News  vendors  (4365) 

Sales  Related  Occupations 
Demonstrators,  promoters  and  models,  sales  (445) 
Auctioneers  (447) 

Sales  support  occupations,  n.e.c.  (444,  446,  449) 

Administrative  Support  Occupations,  Including  Clerical 
Supervisors,  Administrative  Support  Occupations 
Supervisors,  general  office  1*511,  4513,  4514,  4516,  4519,  4529) 
Supervisors,  computer  equipment  operators  (4512) 
Supervisors,  financial  records  processing  (4521) 
Chief  communications  operator:  (4'i23) 

Supervisors;  distribution,  scheduling,  and  adjusting  clerks 
(4522,  4524-4528) 
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Computer  Equipment  Operators 

308  Computer  operators  (4612) 

309  Peripheral  equipment  operators  (4613) 

Secretaries,  Stenographers, and  Typists 
R(313)  Secretaries  (4622) 

314  Stenographers  (4623) 

315  •  Typists  (4624) 

Information  Clerks 

316  Interviewers  (4642) 

317  Hotel  clerks  (4643) 

318  Transportation  ticket  and  reservation  agents  (4644) 

319  Receptionists  (4645) 
323  Information  clerks,  n.e.c.  (4649) 

Records  Processing  Occupations,  Except  Financial 

325  Classified-ac*  clerks  (4662) 

326  Correspondence  clerks  (4663) 

327  Order  clerks  (4664) 

328  Personnel  clerks,  except  payroll  and  timekeeping  (4692) 

329  Library  clerks  (4694) 

335  File  clerks  (<fi96) 

336  Records  clerks  (4699) 
Financial  Records  Processing  Occupations 

S(337)  Bookkeepers,  accounting,  and  auditing  clerks  (4712) 

338  Payroll  and  timekeeping  clerks  (4713) 

339  Billing  clerks  (4715) 

343  Cost  and  rate  clerks  (4716) 

344  Billing,  posting,  and  calculating  machine  operators  (4718) 
Duplicating,  Mail  and  Other  Office  Machine  Operators 

345  Duplicating  machine  operators  (4722) 

346  Mall  preparing  and  paper  handling  machine  operators  (4723) 

347  Office  machine  operators,  n.e.c.  (4729) 
Conmunl cations  Equipment  Operators 

348  Telephone  operators  (4732) 

349  Telegraphers  (473-) 

353  Communications  equipment  operators,  n.e.c.  (4739) 
Mall  and  Message  Distributing  Occupations 

354  Postal  clerks,  exc.  mail  carriers  (4742) 

355  Mail  carriers,  postal  service  (4743) 

356  Mall  clerks,  exc.  postal  service  (4744) 

357  Messengers  (4745) 
Material  Recording,  Scheduling,  and  Distributing  Clerks,  n.e.c. 

359  Dispatchers  (4751) 

363  Production  coordinators  (4752) 

364  Traffic,  shipping,  and  receiving  clerks  (4753) 

365  Stock  and  inventory  clerks  (4754) 

366  Meter  readers  (4755) 

368  Weighers,  measurers,  and  checkers  (4756) 

369  Samplers  (4757) 

373  Expediters  (4758)  jl    j      ,    .  m  ,.,co, 

374  Material  recording,  scheiuling,  and  distributing  clerks,  n.e.c.  (475^) 
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Adjusters  and  Investigators 

375  Insurance  adjusters,  examiners,  and  Investigators  (4782) 

376  Investigators  and  adjusters,  except  Insurance  (4783) 

377  Eligibility  clerics,  social  welfare  (4784) 

378  Bill  and  account  collectors  (4786) 

Miscellaneous  Administrative  Support  Occupations 

379  General  office  clerks  (463) 

383  Bank  tellers  (4791) 

384  Proofreaders  (4792) 

385  Data-entry  keyers  (4793) 

386  Statistical  clerks  (4794) 

387  Teachers'  aides  (4795) 

389  Administrative  support  occupations,  n.e.c.  (4787,  4799) 

SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Private  Household  Occupations 

403  Launderers  and  ironers  (503) 

404  Cooks,  private  household  (504) 

405  Housekeepers  and  butlers  (505) 

406  Child  care  workers,  private  household  (506) 

T(407)         Private  household  cleaners  and  servants  (502,  507,  509) 

Protective  Service  Occupations 
Supervisors,  Protective  Service  Occupations 

413  Supervisors,  f1ref1ght1ng  and  fire  prevention  occupations  (5111) 

414  Supervisors,  police  and  detectives  (5112) 

415  Supervisors,  guards  (5113) 
Flrefighting  and  F1re  Prevention  Occupations 

416  Fire  Inspection  and  fire  prevention  occupations  (5122) 

417  F1ref1ght1ng  occupations  (5123) 
Police  and  Detectives 

418  Police  and  detectives,  public  service  (5132) 

423  Sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  other  law  enforcement  officers  (5134) 

424  Correctional  Institution  officers  (5133) 
Guards 

425  Crossing  guards  (5142) 

426  Guards  and  police,  exc.  public  service  (5144) 

427  Protective  service  occupations,  n.e.c.  (5149) 

Service  Occupations,  Except  Protective  and  Household 
Food  Preparation  and  Service  Occupations 

433  Supervisors,  food  preparation  and  service  occupations  (5211) 

434  Bartenders  (5212)  ' 
U(435)  Walters  and  waitresses  (5213) 

436  Cooks,  except  short  order  (5214) 

437  Short-order  cooks  (5215) 

438  Food  counter,  fountain  and  related  occupations  (5216) 

439  K1tch*n  workers,  food  preparation  (5217) 

443  Walters'/waitresses'  assistants  (5218) 

444  Miscellaneous  food  preparation  occupations  (5219) 
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Health  Service  Occupations 

445  Dental  assistants  (5232) 

446  Health  aides,  except  nursing  (5233) 

447  Nursing  aides,  orderlies,  and  attendants  (5236) 

Cleaning  and  Building  Service  Occupations,  except  Household 

448  Supervisors,  cleaning  and  building  service  workers  (5241) 

449  Maids  and  housemen  (5242,  5249) 
V(453)           Janitors  and  cleaners  (5244) 

454  Elevator  operators  (5245) 

455  Pest  control  occupations  (5246) 

Personal  Service  Occupations 

456  Supervisors,  personal  service  occupations  (5251) 

457  Barbers  (5252) 

453  Hairdressers  and  cosmetologists  (5253) 

459  -.ttendants,  amusement  and  recreation  facilities  (5254) 

463  <u1des  (5255) 

464  Ushers  (5256) 

465  Public  transportation  attendants  (5257) 

466  Baggage  porters  and  bellhops  (5262) 

467  Welfare  service  aides  (5263) 

468  Child  care  workers, except  private  household  (5264) 

469  Personal  service  occupations,  n.e.c.  (5258,  5269) 

FARMING,  FORESTRY,  AND  FISHING  OCCUPATIONS 

Farm  Operators  and  Managers 
W(473)  Fanners,  except  horticultural  (5512-5514) 

474  Horticultural  specialty  fanners  (5515) 

475  Managers,  farms,  except  horticultural  (5522-5524) 

476  Managers,  horticultural  specialty  farms  (5525) 
Other  Agricultural  and  Related  Occupations 

Farm  Occupations,  Except  Managerial 

477  Supervisors,  farm  workers  (5611) 
479               Farm  workers  (5612-5617) 

483  Marine  life  cultivation  workers  (5618) 

484  Nursery  workers  (5619) 
.Related  Agricultural  Occupations 

485  Supervisors,  related  agricultural  occupations  (5621) 

486  Groundskeepers  and  gardeners,  except  farm  (5622) 

487  Animal  caretakers,  except  farm  (5624) 

488  Graders  and  sorters,  agricultural  products  (5625) 

489  Inspectors,  agricultural  products  (5627) 
Forestry  and  Logging  Occupations 

494  Supervisors,  forestry  and  logging  workers  (571) 

495  Forestry  workers,  except  logging  (572) 

496  Timber  cutting  and  logging  occupations  (573,  579) 
Fishers,  Hunters,  and  Trappers 

497  Captains  and  other  officers,  fishing  vessels  (pt  8241) 

498  Fishers  (583) 

499  Hunters  and  trappers  (584) 
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PRECISION  PRODUCTION,  CRAFT,  AND  REPAIR  OCCUPATIONS 

Mechanics  and  Repairers 
503         Supervisor*,  mechanics  and  repairers  (60) 
Mechanics  and  Repairers,  Except  Supervisors 
Vehicle  and  Mobile  Equipment  Mechanics  and  Repairers 
X(505)  Automobile  mechanics  (pt  6111) 

506  Automobile  mechanic  apprentices  (pt  6111) 

507  Bus,  truck,  and  stationary  engine  mechanics  (6112) 

508  Aircraft  engine  mechanics  (6113) 

509  Small  engine  repairers  (6114) 

514  Automobile  body  and  related  repairers  (6115) 

51a  Aircraft  mechanics,  exc.  engine  (6116) 

516  Heavy  equipment  mechanics  (6117) 

517  Farm  equipment  mechanics  (6118) 

518  Industrial  machinery  repairers  (613) 

519  Machinery  maintenance  occupations  (614) 

Electrical  and  Electronic  Equipment  Repairers 
523  Electronic  repairers,  communications  and  Industrial  equipment 

(6151,  6153,  6155) 

525  Data  processing  equipment  repairers  (6154) 

526  Household  appliance  and  power  tool  repairers  (6155) 

527  Telephone  line  Installers  and  repairers  (6157) 
529  Telephone  Installers  and  repairers  (6158) 

533  Miscellaneous  elec*~1cal  and  electronic  equipment  repairers  (6152,  61E 

534  Heating,  air  conditioning,  and  refrigeration  mechanics  (616) 
Miscellaneous  Mechanics  and  Repairers 

535  Camera,  watch,  and  musical  Instnraent  repairers  (6171,  6172) 

536  Locksmiths  and  safe  repairers  (6173) 

538  Office  machine  repairers  (6174) 

539  Mechanical  controls  and  valve  repairers  (6175) 

543  Elevator  Installers  and  repairers  (6176) 

544  Millwrights  (6178) 

547  Specified  mechanics  and  repairers,  n.e.c.  (6177,  6179) 

549  Not  specified  mechanics  and  repairers 

Construction  Trades 
Supervisors,  construction  occupations 

553  Supervisors;  brlckmasons,  stonemasons ,  and  tile  setters  (6312) 

554  Supervisors,  carpenters  and  related  workers  (6313) 

555  Supervisors,  electricians  and  power  transmission  Installers  (6314) 

556  Supervisors;  painters,  paperhangers,  and  plasterers  (6315) 

557  Supervisors;  plumbers,  pipefitters,  and  steamf itters  (5316) 

558  Supervisors,  n.e.c.  (6311,  6318) 
Construction  Trades,  Except  Supervisors 

563  Brlckmasons  and  stonemasons  (pt  6412,  pt  6413) 

564  BHckmason  and  stonemason  apprentices  (pt  6412,  pt  6413) 

565  T1le  setters,  hard  and  soft  (6414,  pt  6462) 

566  Carpet  Installers  (pt  6462) 
Y(567)  Carpenters  (pt  6422) 

569  Carpenter  apprentices  (pt  6422) 

573  Drywall  Installers  (6424) 
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Electricians  (pt  6432) 

Electrlden  apprentices  (pt  6432) 
Electrical  power  installers  and  repairers  (6433) 
Painters,  construction  and  maintenance  (6442) 
Paper hangers  (6443) 
Plasterers  (6444) 

Plumbers,  pipefitters,  and  steamfltters  (pt  645) 

Plumber,  pipefitter,  and  steamfltter  apprentices  (pt  645) 
Concrete  and  terrazzo  finishers  (6463) 
Glaziers  (6464)  v  ' 

Insulation  workers  (6465) 

Paving,  surfacing,  and  tamping  equipment  operators  (6466) 
Roofers  (6468)  ' 
Sheetmetal  duct  Installers  (6472) 
Structural  metal  workers  (6473) 
Driller',,  earth  (6474) 

Construction  trades,  n.e.c.  (6467,  6^75,  6476,  6479) 

Extractive  Occupations 
Supervisors,  extractive  occupations  (632) 
Drillers,  oil  well  (652) 
Explosives  workers  (653) 
Mining  machine  operators  (654) 
Mining  occupations,  n.e.c.  (656) 

Precision  Production  Occupations 
Supervisors,  production  occupations  (67,  71) 
Precision  Metal  Working  Occupations 
Tool  and  die  makers  (pt  6811) 

Tool  and  die  maker  apprentices  (pt  6811) 
Precision  assemblers,  metal  (6812) 
Machinists  (pt  6813) 

Machinist  apprentices  (pt  6813) 
Boilermakers  (6814) 

Precision  grinders,  fitters,  and  tool  sharpeners  (6816) 
Patternmakers  and  model  makers,  metal  (6817) 
Lay-out  workers  (6821) 

Precious  stones  and  metals  workers  (Jewelers)  (6822,  6666) 

Engravers,  metal  (6823)  ' 

Sheet  metal  workers  (pt  6824) 
Sheet  metal  worker  apprentices  (pt  6824) 

Miscellaneous  precision  metal  workers  (6829) 
Precision  Woodworking  Occupations 

Patternmakers  and  model  makers,  wood  (6831) 

Cabinet  makers  and  bench  carpenters  (6832) 

Furniture  and  wood  finishers  (6835) 

Miscellaneous  precision  woodworkers  (6839) 
Precision  Textile,  Apparel,  and  Furnishings  Machine  Workers 

Dressmakers  (pt  6852,  pt  7752)  nacnine  woricers 

Tailors  (pt  6852) 

Upholsterers  (6853) 

Shoe  repairers  (6854) 

Apparel  and  fabric  patternmakers  (6856) 

Miscellaneous  precision  apparel  and  fabric  workers  (6859,  pt  7752) 
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Precision  Workers,  Assorted  Materials 
Hand  molders  and  shapers,  except  jewelers  (6861) 
Patternmakers,  lay-out  workers,  and  cutters  (6862) 
Optical  goods  workers  (6864,  pt  7477,  pt  7677) 
Dental  laboratory  and  medical  appliance  technicians  (6865) 
Bookbinder r  (*844) 

Electrical  mo  electronic  equipment  assemblers  (6867) 
Miscellaneous  precision  workers,  n.e.c.  (6869) 
Precision  Food  Production  Occupations 
Butchers  and  meat  cutters  (6871) 
Bakers  (6872) 

Food  batchmakers  (6873,  6879) 
Precision  Inspectors,  Testers,  and  Related  Workers 

Inspectors,  testers,  and  graders  (6881,  828x 

Adjusters  and  calibrators  (6882) 
Plant  and  System  Operators 

Water  end  sewage  treatment  plant  operators  (691) 

Power  plant  operators  (pt  693) 

Stationary  engineers  (pt  693,  7668) 

Miscellaneous  plant  and  system  operators  (692,  694,  695,  696) 


OPERATORS,  FABRICATORS,  AND  LABORERS 

Machine  Operators,  Assemblers,  and  Inspectors 
Machine  Operators  and  Tenders,  except  Precision 
Metal working  and  Plastic  Working  Machine  Operators 
Lathe  and  turning  machine  set-up  operators  (7312) 
Lathe  and  turning  machine  operators  (7512) 
Milling  and  planing  machine  operators  (7313,  7513) 
Punching  and  stamping  press  machine  operators  (7314,  7317,  7514,  7517) 
Rolling  machine  operators  (7316,  7516) 
Drilling  and  boring  machine  operators  (7318,  7518) 
Grinding,  abrading,  buffing,  and  polishing  machine  operators 

(7322,  7324,  7522) 
Forging  machine  operators  (7319,  7519) 
Numerical  control  machine  operators  (7326) 

Miscellaneous  metal,  plastic,  stone,  end  glass  working  machine  operators 
(7329,  7529) 

Fabricating  machine  operators,  n.e.c.  (7339,  7539) 
Metal  and  Plastic  Processing  Machine  Operators 

Molding  and  casting  machine  operators  (7315,  7342,  7515,  7542) 

Metal  plating  machine  operators  (7343,  7543) 

Heat  treating  equipment  operators  (7344,  7544) 

Miscellaneous  metal  and  plastic  processing  machine  operators  (7343,  7549) 
Woodworking  Machine  Operators 
Wood  lathe,  routing,  find  planing  machine  operators  (7431,  7432,  7631, V632) 
Sawing  machine  operators  (7433,  7633) 
Shaping  and  joining  machine  operators  (7435,  7635) 
Nailing  and  tacking  machine  operators  (7636) 

Miscellaneous  woodworking  machine  operators  (7434,  7439,  7634,  7639) 
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Printing  Machine  Operators 
/3'.  Printing  machine  operators  (7443,  7643) 

73'..  Photoengr avers  and  lithographers  (6842,  7444,  7644) 

V3C  Typesetters  and  compositors  (6841,  7642) 

737  Miscellaneous  printing  machine  operators  (6849,  7449,  7649) 

Textile,  Apparel,  and  Furnishings  Machine  Operators 

738  .  Winding  and  twisting  machine  operators  (7451,  7651) 

739  Knitting,  looping,  taping,  and  weaving  machine  operators  (7452,  7652) 

743  Textile  cutting  machine  operators  (7654) 

744  Textile  sewing  machine  operators  (7655) 

745  Shoe  machine  operators  (7656) 

747  Pressing  machine  operators  (7657) 

748  Laundering  and  dry  cleaning  machine  operators  (6855,  7658) 

749  Miscellaneous  textile  machine  operators  (7459,  7659) 

Machine  Operate  s,  Assorted  Materials 

753  Cementing  anc1  gluing  machine  operators  (7661) 

754  Packaging  and  filling  machine  operators  (7462,  7662) 

755  Extruding  and  forming  machine  operators  (7463,  7663) 

756  Mixing  and  blending  machine  onerators  (7664) 

757  Separating,  filtering,  and  clarifying  machine  operators 

(7476,  7666,  7676) 

758  Compressing  and  compacting  machine  operators  (7467,  7667) 

759  Painting  and  paint  spraying  machine  operators  (7669) 

763  Roasting  and  baking  machine  operators,  food  (7472,  7672) 

764  Washing,  cleaning,  and  pickling  machine  operators  (7673) 

765  Folding  machine  operators  (7474,  7674) 

766  Furnace,  kiln,  and  oven  operators,  exc.  food  (7675) 
768  Crushing  and  grinding  machine  operators  (pt  7477,  pt  7677) 
.769  Slicing  and  cutting  machine  operators  (7478,  7678) 

773  Motion  picture  projectionists  (pt  7479) 

774  Photographic  process  machine  operators  (6863,  6868,  7671) 
777  Miscellaneous  machine  operators,  n.e.c.  (pt  7479,  """*'),  7679) 
779  Machine  operators,  not  specified 

Fabricators,  Assemblers,  and  Hand  Working  Occupations 

783  Welders  and  cutters  (7332,  7532,  7714) 

784  Solderers  and  brazers  (7333,  7533,  7717) 

785  Assemblers  (772,  774) 

786  Hand  cutting  and  trimming  occupations  (7753) 

787  Hand  molding,  casting,  and  forming  occupations  (7754,  7755) 
789  Hand  painting,  coating,  and  decorating  occupations  (7756) 

793  Hand  engraving  and  printing  occupations  (7757) 

794  Hand  grinding  and  polishing  occupations  (7758) 

795  Miscellaneous  hand  working  occupations  (7759) 
Production  Inspectors,  Testers,  Samplers,  and  Wei  oners 

796  Production  Inspectors,  checkers,  and  examiners  (782,  787) 

797  Production  testers  (783) 

798  Production  samplers  and  weighers  (784) 

799  Graders  and  sorters,  exc.  agricultural  (785) 
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Transportation  and  Material  Moving  Occupations 
Motor  Vehicle  Operators 
Supervisors,  motor  vehicle  operators  (8111) 
Truck  drivers,  heavy  (8212,  8213) 
Truck  drivers,  light  18214) 
Driver-sales  workers  (8218) 
Bus  drivers  (8215) 

Taxlcab  drivers  and  chauffeurs  (8216) 
Parking  lot  attendants  (874) 
Motor  transportation  occupations,  n.e.c.  (8219) 
Transportation  Occupations,  Except  Motor  Vehicles 
Rail  Transportation  Occupations 

Railroad  conductors  and  yardmasters  (8113) 

Locomotive  operating  occupations  (8232) 

Railroad  brake,  signal,  and  switch  operators  (8233) 

Rail  vehicle  operators,  n.e.c.  (8139) 
Water  Transportation  Occupations 

Ship  captains  and  mates,  except  fishing  boats  (pt  8241,  8242) 

Sailors  and  deckhands  (8243) 

Marine  engineers  (8244) 

Bridge,  lock,  and  lighthouse  tenders  (8245) 

Material  Moving  Equipment  Operators 
Supervisors,  material  moving  equipment  operators  (812) 
Operating  engineers  (8312) 
Longshore  equipment  operators  (8313) 
Hoist  and  winch  operators  (8314) 
Crane  and  tower  operators  (8315) 
Excavating  and  loading  machine  operators  (8316) 
Grader,  dozer,  and  scraper  operators  (8317) 
Industrial  truck  and  tractor  equipment  operators  (8318) 
Miscellaneous  material  moving  equipment  operators  (8319) 

Handlers,.  Equipment  Cleaners,  Helpers,  and  Laborers 
Supervisors,  handlers,  equipment  cleaners,  and  laborers,  n.e»c.  (85) 
Helpers,  mechanics  and  repairers  (863) 
Helpers,  Construction  and  Extractive  Occupations 

Helpers,  construction  trades  (8641-8645,  8648) 

Helpers,  surveyor  (8646) 

Helpers,  extractive  occupations  (865) 
Construction  laborers  (871) 
Production  helpers  (861,  862) 
Freight,  Stock,  and  Material  Handlers 

Garbage  collectors  (8722) 

Stevedores  (8723) 

Stock  handlers  and  baggers  (8724) 

Machine  feeders  and  off  bearers  (8725) 

Freight,  stock,  and  material  handlers,  n.e.c.  (8726) 
Garage  and  service  station  related  occupations  (873) 
Vehicle  washers  and  equipment  cleaners  (875) 
Hand  packers  and  packagers  (8761) 
Laborers,  except  construction  (8769) 

EXPERIENCED  UNEMPLOYED  NOT  CLASSIFIED  ET  OCCUPATION 

Last  jot  Armed  Forces 
Lest  worked  1974  or  earlier 
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